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OULD YOU be rather pleased to 
learn that you were* going to 
start a passionate love affair in 
a week or so? 

Janet Gordon thinks the chances are 
that you would like the idea. She thinks 
it’s a pity, but that’s the way most 
moderns are. They seem to have the idea 
that falling in love is rather like going for 
a sort of emotional pleasure cruise. Where- 
as people used to fear love as something 
unpredictable and dangerous. 

It hasn’t changed at all, she says. Look 
at what love did to the Montgomerys and 
that nice woman, Alice Shelmerdine. 

You'll find it an absorbing study. For 
Miss Gordon has painted an utterly honest 
portrait of three people in love. I believe 
you'll agree with me that this is a particu- 
larly distinguished story. 


THIS MONTH Chatelaine says good-by to 
Beverly and Tod and their ‘Marriage 
Made on Earth.”’ As happens in life itself, 
as long as their marriage was in an uproar, 
it was news. Now that they at least know 
what they want out of it, and are prepared 
to work together for it, they’ll slip back 
into the quiet and unsung limbo of happy 
marriages. In their place, as a serial 
presentation, comes the most thrilling 
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mystery story we have published. ‘The 
Girl Who Asked for Trouble’ is an 
enchanting person. Her name, Victoria. 
Her profession, book-publishing. Her 
desire, to Get Away From It All, and have 
a pleasant rest. Her lot, the misfortune to 
become involved in one of the most sensa- 
tional murders of the day. 

I can promise you no difficult clues to 
remember; no line-up of complicated per- 
sonalities. ‘The Girl Who Asked for 
Trouble” is by that master-entertainer, 
Elisabeth Sanxay Holding. Those of you 
who have read her stories know her flair 
for telling a brilliant yarn, swiftly, clearly, 
yet with ever-mounting suspense. 

We leave Mrs. Black, too, this month, on 
the threshold of her new career at seventy, 
as the Member for the Yukon. It seems to 
me that more women have written in to 
comment on this amazing life story, than 
on any other single feature. ‘“‘“My Seventy 
Years” has been read and appreciated 
from one end of Canada to the other. 
Unquestionably, we women like to read 
about other women’s lives. Probably be- 
cause it helps us to get a perspective on 
our own. 


IT HAPPENS this month that in “‘bud- 
geting’’ our stories for the ideal combina- 
tion of varied themes, the issue brings two 
noted British Columbia fiction writers 
together. Beryl Gray, who wrote the 
effective ‘“‘“Ghosts of Penn Point,” on page 
six, is a young woman whose work is very 
popular with Chatelaine readers. She lives 
in Vancouver and her main hobby is 
studying people. Allen Roy Evans has 
lived for many years in Vancouver, where 
he teaches school, and contributes notable 
short stories to 
many magazines. I 
predict that his 
story on page 
twelve, ‘‘What 
Every Mother 
Knows,” will leave 
every woman who 
reads it feeling, as 
Toddy says in 
“Helen's Babies” — 
‘*good and all 
nicey.”’ It’s an 
Allen Roy Evans, idealistic picture of 
of Vancouver, who 4 woman ; but 
Mother Knows.” doesn t oray Wo 
man think of her- 
self that way? 





YOU'LL FIND the issue, this month, 
reflecting your mood of lazy, lighthearted 
living. That’s the only way to take the hot 
August days at their best. But do you 
know how to do it? In order to help you 
get the most out of these midsummer days, 


Chatelaine went to doctors, nurses, dieti- 
tians and fashion experts to learn the 
newest tricks in 
summer living. 
You'll find out how 
to eat properly, how 
to act wisely, and 
how to dress most 
effectively in the 
summer feature, 
‘‘Wake Up and 
Play,’’ on page 
et eight. Mabel Mc- 
A Or Dermott’s bathing 
MabelMcDermott, itl on the front 
of Toronto, who cover, poised, as- 
painted our cover sured, serene, is a 
design. symbol of what a 
woman can attain 

if she knows how. 





THERE’S EXCITING news for next 
month. For we'll be starting our new 
feature, ‘Live With a Man—and Like 
It!” It’s going to appear in book form this 
fall, and is the answer to that recent much- 
quoted best seller ‘Live Alone and Like 
It.” I believe I can count on this feature 
being read by every woman who picks up 
the magazine. The author, Anne B. 
Fisher, is an M.D., and a Ph.D., but gave 
up a brilliant career on her marriage to a 
professor at Stanford University. She has 
travelled all over the world and has con- 
ducted many clinics in which she has dis- 
cussed hundreds of problems with women, 
given them advice—and watched it work. 
She has lectured a great deal on the sub- 
ject, and says that she found women from 
“Eighty to twenty’’ instantly interested 
in the art of making a successful marriage. 

In writing to me, Mrs. Fisher says, ‘I am 
so delighted that Chatelaine has the scoop 
of publishing my book in serial form first, 
because I am a Britisher myself. My father 
and mother were born in York, England, 
and I went to school there. All my home 
training and education have been based on 
British standards, and since love and mar- 
riage seem to be an all-important business 
of life, I hope my book will help solve some 
of the marriage problems that are so irrita- 
ting and sometimes end in divorce courts.” 

This important Chatelaine feature ap- 
pears next month, with a brilliant group of 
short stories and some exciting news about 
the Chatelaine Institute. With you and 
your family, Chatelaine will swing into the 
autumn whirl of important activities in 
September. 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 
BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 
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A FEW CopPiIES STILL AVAILABLE! 
The Greatest of All 


Coronation Souvenirs 


INCLUDING 


MANY PAGES OF PICTURES 
TAKEN ON CORONATION DAY! 


Present Demand Will Soon Exhaust The Limited Number 
of Books Which Have Been Secured For Canadian Sale— 
The Publishers In England Have Spent A Fortune To 
Make This The Most Sumptuous, The Most Complete, 
The Most Carefully-Planned of All Books Dealing With 


The Coronation. 
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HE wonder volume of The Coronation! Printed on art paper, 

handsomely and permanently bound in Coronation Blue cloth .. . 
Back lettered in gilt . . . 384 Pages . . . Six Gorgeous Plates in Full Colour 
. .. 130 Pages of Illustrations including a magnificent photographic record 
of ACTUAL CORONATION SCENES. . . . Edited by Sir John Hammerton 
... A book that will live forever! 


Don’t Delay— Make Sure of Your Copy! 


A Complete Historical and Descriptive Record 


Crown and Monarchy—A Historical account of these vital factors in our National life.— 
3 chapters. 


Our Kings and Queens—From Edward the Confessor to Edward VIII.—5 chapters. 
Evolution of The Coronation—Its symbolism and significance.—3 chapters. 


Victorian Family Album—32 intimate pictures of Queen Victoria’s family and descendants 
with genealogies. 


A Century of Coronations — Eyewitness accounts of three Coronations by outstanding 
authorities. 


Their Majesties—Picture biographies of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth.—4 chapters. 
Curiosities of Coronation—Memorable incidents and Historic Events.—3 chapters. 


The Empire’s Tribute—Pomp and Circumstance—Behind the Scenes of a Coronation—The 
Scene and The Ceremony, vivid description of actual scenes at the Coronation and many 
pages of pictures taken on Coronation Day.—16 chapters. 


PRICE ONLY $2.25 POST PAID 


Send the handy coupon below, with your remittance for $2.25, and a copy will be 
mailed at once, postpaid to your address. If you prefer, the book can be mailed to 
you C.O.D., in which case you will pay $2.50 on delivery. 


THESE BOOKS WILL MAKE DELIGHTFUL GIFTS OR PRIZES 


SEND YOUR ORDER ON THIS HANDY FORM 











Dept. E, THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 

Please mail postpaid to my address at once ..............00005- S copies of “The Story 
of The Coronation;” I understand that if the book is not as represented, I may return it in good condition 
within 5 days of delivery. Price includes packaging and free delivery to any place in Canada 


[J I agree to pay $2.50 per copy on delivery of the book. OR [] I enclose $2.25 per copy payment in full. 
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Who Asked 
tor Trouble 


by ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 
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If she hadn’t—she wouldn’t have been tangled up in a desperate 
way with some of the strangest people you’ve ever known. But she 
wouldn’t have belonged, either, in Elisabeth Sanxay Holding’s 


brilliant murder mystery and Chatelaine’s most exciting serial 
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Stiflin her fear, she 
walked resolutely to the 
bathroom door and looked 
at the running shower, She 
screamed. 


Illustrated by 
Walter J. Heffron 





the train at Greenhills, and stood on the deserted 

platform, looking about her. No people, no taxis, no 

village; nothing before her but a tree-lined road leading 
up a hill, and behind that the dark mass of other hills, 

But across the tracks was a little stone ticket-office with 
a lighted window, and taking up her suitcase, she crossed 
over to it. The loneliness, the silence didn’t trouble her; 
she felt perfectly capable of dealing with any situation. 
And she looked perfectly capable. A tall broad-shouldered 
young creature; a sort of Diana, calmly and triumphantly 
blonde and beautiful. 

Behind the ticket-window sat an elderly man, incredibly 
like one of those magazine covers or calendars; wiry grey 
hair, spectacles halfway down his nose, thin lips, bushy 
eyebrows. 

“Where can I get a taxi?”’ asked Victoria. 

‘‘We-ell. Don’t know ’bout that . . .”’ said he in exactly 
the right voice and accent. 

“Can I walk to Valley View Inn?” 

“Four miles and one quarter,’’ said he, ‘‘All uphill, too. 
Gettin’ dark.” 

‘Well, what do you advise?” asked Victoria. ‘‘Shall I 
just settle down here?” 

“Most folks take the other line,’”’ said he. “Get out at 
East Bayhaven. There’s a plenty taxis there.” 

“But if you do get out at Greenhills, is it hopeless?” 

He looked at her over his spectacles, calm and deliberate. 

“Margie comes down to meet the next train,” said he. 
“But she’s got a regular customer then. Don’t know if I 


I: THE DUSK ofan April day, Victoria descended from 
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FOR ALL THESE REASONS | 


ARNATION MILK is ideal for bottle- 

fed babies and growing children for a 
number of reasons. . . . It contains al] the 
food value of good whole milk . . . it is 
super-digestible because the butter-fat is 
broken up into tiny globules . . . it is safe 
because it is sterilised . . . it is unvarying, 
no matter where or when you buy it... it 
is irradiated, so that it provides an extra, 
important supply of “sunshine” vitamin D 
that every baby and child and expectant 
mother needs. Ask your doctor about } 
Irradiated Carnation Milk. Many baby 3 
specialists prescribe it. 










































Because Carnation is double-rich, with 
cream in every drop, it adds flavour and 
smoothness to any cooking in which milk 
is used. Makes smoother cream sauces and 
salad dressings. Serves as cream for coffee 
and cereals—at a worth-while saving. 
Order Carnation Milk from your grocer. 
Write for the Carnation books. “The Con- 
tented Baby” is free. The Carnation Cook 
Book with full-page, full-colour illustra- 
tions is 10c. Address Carnation Company 
Limited, 83 Star Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. 


The Dionne Quintuplets have used Carnation { 
Milk since November, 1934. At five months 
of age they were put on a Carnation formula. 
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Carnation 


A CANADIAN PRODUCT “from Contented Cows” 
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“Did you really?”’ said Marge, evidently much surprised. 

“Did he treat her badly?” 

Marge turned a corner, and Victoria saw the dark bulk 
of a building with a few dim lights. 

“The Billiter-Petrie Leather Company,” said Marge. 
“Our largest factory, and a source of pride to the neigh- 
borhood.” 


, 


SHE STOPPED the cab, and got out. For a moment she 
was visible in the glare of the headlights, slight and childish, 
with that straight black hair. Then she disappeared round 
the corner of the building. Victoria waited with impatience. 
She was intensely curious now, to hear the rest of Lottie’s 
story. She glanced at her watch: five-thirty. The factory 
was obviously shut down; this Petrie must be working 
overtime. 

“One of the partners,’’ she thought. ‘‘He’s probably 
staying there so he can do a little extra worrying. Like 
Robin...” 

The thought of Robin brought that familiar ache. She 
resented it. She was provoked with Robin, but her annoy- 
ance had in it a miserable angry tenderness. 

“He’s worrying at this very instant,’ she thought. 

He would be sitting at his desk in the office, the light of 
the shaded lamp making the hair on his temples shine like 
silver, his fine face tense. He would be doing something 
entirely unnecessary, and there would be no one to make 
him go home. 

‘And goodness knows what his home is like, anyhow, 


” 


she thought. “It’s sure to be as uncomfortable as possible. 
He’s such an idiot. Such a helpless, darling idiot . . .” 

She heard footsteps on the gravel, drawing near, and 
presently Marge came within range of the headlights again, 
followed by a lean, tall man. He opened the door of the 
cab and got in, and nearly sat down on Victoria. 

“Oh, sorry !’’ he said. 

“I told you I had another passenger,” said Marge. 

“ITknow...Sorry. . .” hesaid, crowding himself into 
the other corner of the cab, as far from Victoria as he could 
possibly get. ‘“‘Mind if I put on the light?” 

Victoria was more than willing, because she wanted a 
good look at this Petrie. He had taken a notebook and 
pencil out of his pocket and he was making calculations in a 
way that reminded her of Robin. He was considerably 
younger than Robin, fair-haired, rather good-looking, but 
he had that same, almost desperate tenseness in his face. 
He didn’t so much as glance at Victoria, and she felt no 
further interest in him. 

“Marge,” she said, “I wish you’d tell me more about 
this Lottie case.” 

“It’s really not interesting,’’ said Marge in a new tone, 
distant, indifferent. 

“She doesn’t want to talk in front of Petrie,” thought 
Victoria. ‘“That’s silly. He’s absorbed in his own affairs.” 
She waited a moment. “I’m interested,”” she went on, 
“because it happened at the Inn—” 

“It didn’t!’ said Marge, with sudden energy. 

“Jake said—” 
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“Well,” said Jake. pouring apple cider slowly, 
“it's true my second wife was murdered—right 
up by that ho-tel you're staying at.” 


“Jake did his best to involve the Inn. But Lottie died 
in the woods—miles from the Inn. She’d sat down there 
to eat a sandwich. They found part of a sandwich there. 
Rat poison—a_ phosphorous paste mixed with peanut 
butter.” 

‘“That’s—rather horrible,” said Victoria. 

‘Anyhow, it didn’t happen at the Inn. They found her 
just off the path by the brook.” 

A little shiver ran along Victoria’s spine. Near the 
brook? She tried not to remember things she had read. 
But a ghastly, grotesque phrase would not be dismissed. 
“Do not diein the house. . .” 

‘They didn’t arrest anyone, did they?” she asked. 

Petrie looked up from his figuring. 

“‘Oh, yes,” he said. “They arrested me.” 


‘ 


VICTORIA LOOKED at him in astonishment, and for a 
moment, he looked back at her, his grey eyes perfectly 
blank. Then he smiled, a polite, apologetic smile, and 
turned back to his notebook. 

This was more than Victoria could endure. 

“That must have been a—quite an experience,”’ she said. 

Nobody answered. Marge {Continued on page 20} 





could get her to 
come now, and it’ll 
cost you a nickel if 


tty.” 

“IT will risk a 
nickel,’ said Vic- 
toria. 


There was a tele- 
phone on a shelf 
beside him. He 
took up the receiver 
and asked for Green- 
hills 828. 

“Is Margie any- 
wheres ’round?”’ he 
asked. “No... 
No. . . Ain’t any- 
thing gone wrong. 
There’s a young 
woman here come 
out from the city, and she wants to get out to the ho-tel 

. . . Could ask ’em, yes. But ’twouldn’t do any good. 
We-ell . . . If you see her, you might tell her.” 

He hung up the receiver, and turned toward Victoria. 

“Margie ain’t to home,” he said. *“‘She’ll be down here, 
time the next train pulls in at six-fifty—” 

“An hour?” 

“Or else, Mis’ Bascom, she thought you might ring up the 
ho-tel. That’d cost you another nickel, and I don’t think 
it’d do you a mite of good. Boy they had there that uster 
drive the car, he fell out of the window.” 

“Was he killed?” 

“Nope. Take more than that to kill him. But he can’t 
do any driving yet. No, sir!” He smiled with pleasure. 
“No, sir! He won’t be driving the car around like a demon, 
for a while.” 

“How did he fall out of a window?” asked Victoria, 
interested. ~ 

“Those furriners,” said the station master, ‘‘is cracked, 
most of them. And Luigi he’s one of the craziest . . . 
Now! There’s a message a-comin’ in:” He went over 
to the telegraph, wrote down the incoming mes- 
sage, and, deftly enough, began to send a 
reply. Victoria sat down on a bench 

The station master reappeared at 
the window and looked at her 
steadily over his spectacles. 

“Like apple cider?” 
he asked. 

. “YY never 
tried it,” 
said 





The theatrical blonde woman 

laughed unpleasantly and 

Luigi, book in hand, sprang 
angrily to his feet. 


, 


“But I would. I’m game for anything.’ 


‘Victoria. 

.“Step over here,”’ he said, and from under the counter 
he brought a stone jug and a thick glass. 

“I don’t drink nuthin’ stronger than this,” he offered 


conversationally, “at any time. I’m sixty-two years 
of age.” 

“No!” protested Victoria, politely. 

. “Sixty-two years of age,” he repeated. ‘‘Been married 
twice, and buried both my wives. What are you going up 
to the ho-tel for?” 














“T wanted a nice quiet place to finish some writing.” 

“One of them lady authors, hey?” 

“Well, no,” said Victoria. “It’s a sort of advertising 
thing. I work for a publisher, and I’m doing this booklet. 
It’s going to be called, ‘How Do They Do It?’ and it’s going 
to give an account of the way our authors work. People 
like that kind of thing.” 

“Some do, and more don’t,” said he. 
name?” 

“Victoria MacDonald. What’s yours?” 

“Everett Jacobus. Jake they call me mostly. How old 
are you, now?” 

‘*Twenty-three.”’ 

“‘Married?” 

“Nope.” 

“We-ell . . .”’ said he. ‘Don’t know what’s the matter 
with them city fellers, leaving a nice-looking, spunky gal 
like you without a wedding ring. Any time you want to be 
Mrs. Everett Jacobus third, you just let me know.” 

“It looks rather risky.” 


“What’s your 


“Well . . .”’ said Jake. “It’s true that my second was 
murdered—” 
“Murdered?” 


“Yes. She was murdered. Had a coroner and a jury and 
all that. But they never came to no decision ’bout who 
did it.” 

“That was pretty awful for you, wasn’t it?” 

*‘Worse for her,”’ said Jake. “It was poison, and ’twasn’t 
so quick neither.” 

“Do you—I suppose you don’t like to speak about it?” 

“I think about it, plenty,” he said. ‘She was a good, 
hard-working woman, and it wasn’t right. No, sir! "Twasn’t 
right to give her poison.” 

“‘Didn’t they even suspect who’d done it?” 

“T know who done it,”’ he said. 

“Then couldn’t you tell the police?” 

“‘Wasn’t a mite of proof,’’ he said. 

“Who did it?” 

“*Tain’t healthy to talk about that,” said he. ‘First 
place, it’s a libel according to the law of the land. Second 
place, I’m not hankering to get a dose of poison myself.” 

“But are you going to let it go?” 

“Might be five years,” he said. ‘Might be ten years. 
But some day, sure as I stand here, there’ll be justice done.” 

He was so unperturbed, his tone was so calm, that 
Victoria wondered if this were his idea of a joke. 

“Happened right up there to the ho-tel, too,’”’ he added. 

“At the Valley View Inn?” 

“That’s right. Lottie, she used to go up there and help 
out now and then, when they were busy. She was real 
handy. She could turn out a room, sew, mend, cook. I 
didn’t like it. Told her wasn’t no need for such goings-on; 
and I told her a married woman’d ought to stay to home 
where she belonged. But she liked the extra money, and go 
she would. Well, she went once too often.” He paused. 
“It’s not right, and it’s not safe for women to be running 
around alone,” he said. “‘A woman needs a man to look 
after her.” 

“I don’t,” said Victoria, briefly. 

‘Hmm. . .” said he, and taking the empty glass, put 
it, and the jug under the counter again. Then he glanced 
upalertly. ‘Marge!’ he remarked. 

An automobile horn sounded in the distance, curiously 
wild and melancholy. 

“Who is Marge?”’ said Victoria. 

“She’s one of these women runnin’ around alone,”’ said 
Jake. “‘Got a home, and won’t stay in it. No, sir! Nothing’ll 
suit her but careering around the country, driving a 
taxicab. One of these days she’ll get her comeuppance, and 
that’s certain sure.” 


THE DOOR of the station was flung open, and a girl came 
in, a slight pale little thing, with straight black hair, cut 
square across her forehead. In a dark skirt, tight across her 
narrow hips, and an imitation leather jacket, she looked 
childish, and somehow forlorn. 

“You the one who wants to go up to the Inn?” she asked 
Victoria. 

“She’s the one,”’ said Jake, with an air of pride. 

“I can take you up,” said Marge. “But I’ll have to stop 
at the factory and pick someone up.” 

“Who?” asked Jake. 

“Petrie.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him?” 

“Smashed up his car this morning,”’ said Marge. 

“Was he hurt bad?” asked Jake eagerly. 

“Couldn’t have been, if he stayed at the factory all day,” 
said Marge. ‘Come on, please.” 

Victoria took-up her bag and turned to Jake. 

“T’ll be seeing you,” she said, with a smile. 

“You bet!” said Jake. 

The taxi stood beside the platform. The lights were very 
clear, very bright in the growing darkness. Marge got into 
the driver’s seat, and Victoria got inside with her bag, and 
they drove off into a forest. In a moment, the lights of the 
station were hidden by the trees; there was nothing to be 
seen but trees pressing down to the narrow lane, nothing 
to be heard but the beat of the engine. 

“It’s a lonely road, isn’t it?” said Victoria. 
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When she travelled, she made a point of talking to 
anyone and everyone; that was the way to know the world. 
And she wished to know everything. When Marge 
answered with a brief ‘“‘yes,”” she was not discouraged. 

“It’s pretty enterprising of you to drive a taxi,”” she 
remarked. 

“It’s a build-up,” said Marge. ‘People with inferiority 
complexes are often helped by driving cars. The engine 
serves as an extension of the personality.” 

For a moment, Victoria was speechless. 

“I see,’’ she said at last. 

The cab went on through the forest, the headlights 
showing the white dust of the lane, the bare branches of 
the burgeoning trees, the green and flourishing 













pines. ; 
‘‘It—must be interesting work,” said y 

Victoria. Le 
“It’s healthful, anyhow,” 


said Marge. ‘‘And there’s 
nothing else for me. 
I have been 
educated 

above 
my 


station.” 
She had a 
flat, childish little 
voice that expressed 
no sort of emotion. Victoria 
could not tell whether her words 
were ironic or serious, but in any 
case they were extraordinary. 
“T should think there’d be more opportunity 
for you in Toronto or Montreal,”’ she said. 
“T can’t leave Greenhills,”’ said Marge. 

Suddenly they came out of the forest into a main road 
where other cars were speeding, and the taxi speeded, too 
Marge was a good driver. 

They halted for a red light. 

“Jake, at the station, was telling me a very queer thing,” 


- said Victoria tentatively. 


“About his wife, you mean?” 

“Yes. Were you here in Greenhills when that happened?” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Marge. 

Victoria intended to learn more, much more about this 
matter. 

“And they never found out who did it?” she asked. 

“Who did what?” 

“Murdered Lottie.” 

“Naturally, they didn’t,”’ said Marge. 
murder at all.” 

“What did happen?” 

“Lottie ate rat poison.” 

“But that doesn’t look like murder.” 

“Of course, it has 
to be admitted that 
Lottie would prob- 
ably have eaten 
anything that any- 
one gave her,”’ said 
Marge. “But there 
was no reason why 
anyone should poi- 
son her. Absolutely 
no motive for mur- 
dering her. And 
plenty of motive 
for suicide.” 

“Was she un- 
happy?” 

“Well, she was 
married to Jake. 
Isn’t that enough?” 

“TI liked Jake.” 


“It wasn’t a 
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Years later she returned to the deserted house . . the scene of some 


strange mystery in her childhood . . and with her coming, tragedy 


walked out of the past and changed the whole course of her life 


If you ask me, you’re 
lucky.” 


SHE WAS lucky, of 
course. Twenty years 
ago, the Penrys had been 
so financially powerful 
they could keep up a fine 
summer residence at 
Corwin Bay. Now there 
was little financial secur- 
ity. There was her 
training in commercial 
art and a few resultant 
small connections—and 
there was the ever- 
watchful eye of Aunt 
Gwendolyn. Aunt Gwen 
and Mostyn had come 
from the East two years 
before, after her parents’ 
death, and Mostyn had 
urged her repeatedly to 
marry him, ever since. 

She had a slightly 
cynical feeling, however, 
that Mostyn had become a little more eagerly persistent 
since the Paxton Canneries had made enquiries about Penn 
Point. In all events both Aunt Gwen and Mostyn had 
insisted on accompanying her north, where she was to meet 
a company representative and make plans for disposing of 
the furniture. A good sound business head, Mostyn had 
declared, with a slightly complacent smile, was what she 
needed on such an undertaking. She felt a little ashamed 
now, as Mostyn laid a hand on her slender arm, and his 
brown eyes were for her alone. 

“Rowena—I wish you didn’t always look so confound- 
edly elusive! It’s hard for me—caring for you as I do. 
I wish you’d think of that sometimes.” 

She merely laughed a little and gave him a comforting 
pat on his lightly tanned hand. ‘Well, we'll see. Look— 
we’re nearly in. We'd better find Aunt Gwen. It’s quite 
a thriving little harbor with all those fish boats, isn’t it? 
I’m getting quite excited.” 

They stood on the busy wharf a few minutes later. 
Rowena looked around a trifle uncertainly. Aunt Gwen, 
whose ample, well-clothed body suggested abundant 
charges of stored energy, was fuming over a mislaid bag. 
Mostyn was making characteristically lofty enquiries of a 
tall young man in blue shirt and khaki trousers, who had 
strolled toward him. 

“Mrs. Clark’s farm. Sure I do,” the young man was 
saying briefly. “‘It’s a mile back on the road. I imagine. . .” 

“I imagine there’s a conveyance of some sort we can 
find,”’ Mostyn cut in definitely, almost as if he resented the 
cool, deliberate way in which the stranger was looking him 
up and down. “Mrs. Clark is expecting us.” 

“Then | gather,” the man spoke as if he ignored Mostyn’s 
attitude entirely, ‘that you’re the Penry party. Mrs. Clark 
arranged with me to drive you over.” 

Rowena moved close. Mostyn had a habit of antagoni- 
zing men whom he did not consider his equals. She 
deliberately raised smiling grey-green eyes to the tall 
stranger. 

“How do you do? I’m sure that’s very kind.”” She spoke 
with charming assurance. “I’m Rowena Penry.” 


THE YOUNG man looked at her a long moment. In that 
moment, she realized that he was not quite as young as she 
had thought at first. He was not quite handsome, although 
his lean brown face was vital and attractive beneath soft, 
thick, black hair. There was more than a touch of definite, 
hard strength in his finely cut features that was oddly 
compelling. His eyes were clear and steady, and were an 
arresting dark shade of blue. Once again an indefinable 
sense of chill touched Rowena. She knew somehow that, 
despite her smile, the man was unmoved; and she knew, 
moreover, that he was far from being the mere rustic 
Mostyn had so casually assumed. 

“How do you do, Miss . . . Rowena Penry.”” He 
spoke gravely and deliberately. “‘l’m . . . Neil Connor.” 

Rowena’s eyes opened wide. “Why, then you’re the 
Paxton Canneries’ man!’ As Mostyn broke into swift 
excuses, she held out a slim, tanned hand. “You look as if 
you’re thoroughly at home in this part of the world, Mr. 


Connor.” 


His eyes met hers steadily, and a trifle curiously, too. 


“I am,” he answered simply. Then he jerked his head 
backward. “I’ve got a car over here. Let me take your 
bags.” 


In a few more moments the old open car was panting 
along the narrow woodland road. Rowena sat beside the 
driver, while Aunt Gwen and Mostyn, smothering their 
dismay at the bumps, endeavored to chat with animation. 
Rowena was oddly silent—almost as if she sensed that 
there was curious effort behind Neil Connor’s polite re- 
joinders—and she was not used to meeting men so obvi- 
ously unimpressed. 

They reached the summit of a small hill, where a tiny, 
fenced-in graveyard lay beside the road. The man shot her 
a brief glance. ‘Do you remember much of it up here?” 
he asked unexpectedly. His deep voice was curt. 

Rowena shook her bright head. ‘We haven’t lived in 
the house since I was very small,”’ she answered coolly. 
“I don’t remember places. Just little disconnected things.” 

Aunt Gwen leaned forward expansively. ‘My niece had 
a terrible experience up here, Mr. Connor.”’ She spoke with 
forceful emphasis. “She was actually kidnapped and car- 
ried away—by a brutal ruffian!” 

“Indeed.” Neil Conncr made brief acknowledgment as 
the woman paused for effect. Aunt Gwen launched into 
a tale that must have been largely a product of imagination. 
It was at least a tale—suggesting gangsters and threats of 
knives and ransom—that Rowena had not heard before. 

“Aunt, there was only one, and I think he was fairly 
young,”’ she tried to say once. But her voice was lost. 

“So you can certainly see, Mr. Connor, that my niece 
would be most anxious to wash her hands of a place that 
brought her family such shock and alarm,” Aunt Gwen 
concluded with emphasis. 

“Naturally,” he answered, and made no attempt to pur- 
sue the subject. Rowena looked at him a trifle uneasily. 
He was staring straight ahead, and his lips looked tight 
and grim. 

“Do you know this place well, Mr. Connor?’’ she ven- 
tured finally. 

“‘As well as I know a score of fishing towns up and down 
the coast,” he answered at once, “I’ve been with Paxtons 
fifteen years and I do a good 
deal of travelling. I’m on 
mixed business and holiday 
now.” He was informative, 
but she felt that he had de- 
liberately set a wall between 
them. He nodded. “This is 
Clarks’ place ahead. I think 
you'll find them pleasant and 
obliging. Here’s Louise, their 
daughter.” 

A pretty girl, perhaps six- 
teen, in a simple blue cotton 
dress and a frame of light gold 
hair, ran down the path. 
“Hello, Mr. Connor,” she 
called gaily, and sprang to the 
running board of the car. 
“Did you get them? I’ve 
been waiting to hear for sure.” 

For an instant, the set 
gravity of Neil Connor's face 
changed to something quite 
young and charming. “Yes, 
safe and sound,” he declared, 
smiling. He made brief intro- 
ductions. “I’m going to run 
along now,” he told Rowena 
a moment later. “But I'll 
drop in this evening. To- 
morrow you'll want to see the house, and I'll drive you 
over. 

“Thank you.”” Rowena smiled, with a touch of dignity. 
“But don’t go to any trouble, Mr. Connor. We'll have to 
stay here nearly a week, I’m afraid.” 

He nodded. ‘Yes. But I don’t have to. I’ve one of the 
company boats in the bay, and I'll probably push on as 
soon as I can. In any case, I’ll see you later. So long, 
Louise.’”’ He waved a hand, as a man and woman came 
from the neat, substantial farmhouse. An instant later he 
was backing the car away. 

“Hmm. I’d watch that fellow,’’ Mostyn commented in 
a lowered tone, as he stood beside Rowena. She was glad 
he had not noticed the color that had swept across her 





"There was a fire — and his face across it!" 


cheeks. Was Neil Connor one of those men so desperately 
afraid of being trapped by a woman that he adopted an air 
of insult to them all? “I don’t like his looks or manner. 
It’s as well you’ve got me along. Hello, my dear.” He was 
suddenly aware that the girl, Louise, was watching him 
with wide, fascinated eyes. “You're a pretty young thing 
to be tucked away up here.” 

The girl fled with a blush and giggle. But presently she 
was chattering away quite freely as she showed Rowena to 
a spotless little room. ‘‘Is that man you came up with a 
movie star or anything?” she finally enquired, with a further 
blush. 

Rowena laughed outright and the indignant color receded 
slightly. “Good gracious, no! But I’ll have to tell him 
what you thought. I’m sure he’d be pleased.” 

The girl giggled again and then looked at her curiously. 
“Is he your—beau?” 

This time Rowena merely smiled. ‘‘He’s my cousin, Mr. 
Mostyn Penry.”’ She asked a question in return. “Did any 
of your family live here when my people were at Penn 
Point?” 

“Oh no, we've only been here four years. I guess it was 
nearly centuries ago when they were here!’ Rowena raised 
her dark eyebrows slightly. “I don’t believe there were any 
real permanent settlers then, except some people called 
McKay who left just before we came . . . and then of 
course, the Connors.” 

“The Connors!’’ Rowena had been standing a moment, 
looking from the window on the peaceful scene of field and 
woods. Now she wheeled about. ‘“You mean, Mr. Connor 
who brought us up?” 

Louise nodded. “Yes. But that was a long time ago, too. 
His mother and two little sisters died years back, and his 
dad and he went to the city. My dad used to work for 
the canneries, and he’s known him a long time. He’s swell 
. . . yes, sure, I’ll get you some right away!’’ She slipped 
out hastily, as Aunt Gwen sailed in talking about fresh 
towels. 

Rowena bent over her suitcase with an oddly paling face. 
It was nonsense . . . yet in that moment she could see 
dimly once again a face across a fire, and a curt, savage 
voice. She could hear a child scream . 7 


THAT STRANGE feeling, 
half doubt and half fear, re- 
mained with her all evening. 
It remained as Neil Connor 
stood alone with her a mo- 
ment on the front verandah. 
The conversation had been 
brisk and business-like, and 
had culminated in a satis- 
factory understanding. To- 
morrow they would see the 
house and furniture, and the 
object of her visit would be 
well on the way to comple- 
tion. Yet somehow Rowena 
felt it was not completed. On 
a sudden, inexplicable im- 
pulse, she spoke. 

“Mr. Connor, do you just 
notlikewomen .. . orisit 
something to do. . . me?” 

There was a swift, tense 
silence. It was moonlight and 
she could see him stiffen, and 
could see his face, clear cut 
against the pale illumination. 
Hisexpression barely changed, 
but she could sense definite 
antagonism there. 

“You're . . rather beautiful standing there, Rowena 
Penry, and I think you know it.” His voice was soft and 
even. ‘“‘But unless you have good reason, isn’t that a 
strange question for one business acquaintance to ask 
another?” 

If Rowena had had good reason, it fled before the chill of 
his tone. “‘What do you mean?” Involuntarily she stepped 
back. 

“IT mean . . my interest in the Penrys is strictly a 
business one,” he returned. ‘Good night, Miss Penry. 
I'll see you in the morning.” 

Rowena stood still as he strode down the path, and when 
the high, shamed sweep of anger had left her, she was weak 
and trembling. “Oh {Continued on page 50} 
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rocky shore into the deep green waters of Corwin 
Bay, her shrill, eerie whistle cut through the still 
summer air. The tall fair young man standing on 


AS THE coastal steamer, Celinda, slid around the 


RC TTT 


the bow deck pointed suddenly. TIlu strate d bh y Ja ck Kea y 
“There! That must be Penn Point, Rowena, and that’s 
the old empty house among the trees. Does it look at all "Rowena, you fool!” In the midst of the 


breathless struggle, she saw his face and 


familiar?” 
knew the truth, 


After a silence, Rowena Penry shook her bare, shining 
red-brown head. Her grey eyes, faintly flecked with green 
and set in a small, vivid, lightly freckled face, were curiously 
intent; almost as if she were trying to see into some scarcely 
remembered past. 

“Mostyn, I was only four,” she told her cousin with a 
slightly troubled laugh. ‘It looks as I’ve seen it in pictures, 
except . . .” Perhaps it was only a vagrant touch of 
breeze against her arms and cool green dress that made her 
shiver slightly. “Except .. . it’s old now. . . and 
I feel just as if something awful happened in that house, or 
near it.” 

“You know something awful happened.”’ Mostyn’s pre- 
’ cise voice matched his immaculate light grey suit and fair, 

almost too perfect features. ‘“You know some young ruffian 
took you out of your room after dark and hid with you in 
the woods for two whole days!” 

Rowena’s eyes had widened. “I know.” Her voice was 
low. “It wasadark place . . . a cave I think, and there 
wasafire . . . and his face across it! At first I screamed 
and screamed at him because he frightened me... .” 
She stopped abruptly. “But they never would talk abou 
it at home,” she went on, in a slightly changed voice. “It 
seemed as if it were too dreadful to be spoken of. They 
were glad to rent the whole place furnished and try to keep 
it that way.” She dismissed that suddenly. ‘‘Mostyn, it is 
a lovely old place still, isn’t it? But of course, it would be 
really worthless as a house now. It would be best to sell.”’ 

“Well, I should say so,” said Mostyn decisively. “It 
isn’t every day you get a buyer like the Paxton Canneries. 
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This year there are so many air-cooled, preshrunk, non- 
crushable fabrics that it’s easy to find those “‘loose-fitting 
garments” and yet be utterly smart. Except for the hot- 
test of hot days you'll love gay cottons. And there’s often 
wisdom in a figured frock, in spite of the restful feeling of a 
monotone fabric. The pattern doesn’t show the crumples, 
seems to keep you looking bandboxy longer. And no 
matter how soft a shade you wear, or how smart the lines 
of your dress are, if you’re wilted and done-in looking, 
you're lost! 

For playtogs of all sorts and daytime wear, try the nice 
homey chambrays, Roman-striped cottons, washable 
celanese, acetates, cotton gabardines, mad but merry 
mattress ticking and awning-striped fabric, and denims. 

For sports wear cottons, sharkskins (get them rough- 
grained if you like), all manner of porous synthetic fabrics, 
printed silks and, if you're going to be in cooler places like 
mountains or seaside resorts, knitted cottons. For evening 
you have the whole range of sheers—the South American 
prints in cotton, printed linen, French linen, eyelet em- 
broidered, piqué, percales, shadow print organdies (non- 
crushable now), batiste, embroidered voiles, tucked lawn, 
and dotted Swiss dimity. Be very feminine and airy-fairy 
for, mark our word for it, this is an ‘Age of Innocence” 
summer. In the evening, anyway. 

And here are a few special suggestions for keeping cool 
and yet in the swing of things; 7 

Have one dark marquisette dress with a swishy taffeta 
slip. Get a cotton pleated skirt with a tuck-in blouse and 
don’t iron the pleats when you wash the skirt . . . let 
them swing. Palm Beach does it. 

Get a cotton shantung for the street, and you might 
break out in one light black satin with short sleeves and 
a perky pill box hat, corded. Just for summery dressing up. 
Have a flowered chintz for evening, a striped linen for 
afternoon and a plaided percale for morning. 

For dancing you can choose one of the three accepted 
floor lengths—nine inches, twelve inches or ankle length. 
The shorter the fuller. {Continued on page 28} 





OU CAI eat yourself right out of a good holiday 

easy as easy. Or spoil the whole summer by taking 

the wrong food at the most important times. No 

need to warn you against steaks smothered in mush- 
rooms and plum pudding on a mid-August day. Nature 
takes care of that. But Nature slips a little when it comes 
to keeping your resistance up to fighting strength—you 
need it as much for heat as cold—and in balancing your 
diet properly. So Chatelaine talked to a doctor, a nurse and 
a dietitian about it. They all agreed on the most important 
point. Get at least one substantial dish a day, regardless 
of the state of the weather. A bowl of hot soup for lunch 
will do it. Then go merrily on with salads and cold drinks. 
If you must miss a meal, they agreed, make it lunch. 
Don’t go without breakfast. Naturally the less work the 
body has to do the better it is in hot weather. So make 
your diet light. Eat lots of fruit and green vegetables. 
Light desserts and nourishing but not rich puddings are 
best. A one-crust fruit pie is often a good idea. Canned 
meats and fish are a good bet—and see that all your meats 


are easily cooked. Don’t heat the kitchen unnecessarily in, 


hot weather. Cut down on pork and fatter meats. Don’t 
cut out your proteins—eggs, milk, meat. In paring away 
the starches and fats, hang on to butter. You need the 
vitamins. Drink quantities of water, and rest before and 
after meals. 

Iced water and iced drinks are all right in moderation if 
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you drink them slowly. And that means sip. If you gulp, 
the shock stops the proper flow of gastric juices and brings 
on acute indigestion. Which would be a nice how-do-you- 
do on a moonlit night with the orchestra dreaming over the 
latest waltz! 

Tea and ice cream are a good midday meal if it’s very 
hot. An eggnog is a whole meal, too. Lime drink without 
ice is your best thirst quencher. Next lemonade, then 
orangeade, said the physician. 

Speaking of food—don't let the flies share your diet. And 
be careful what and where you eat when travelling. 

Give a special thought to the water you drink. Crystal 
streams may have been polluted out of sight. You can get 
little tablets from most provincial departments of health, 
free, that will render any ordinary water safe, and won’t 
affect the taste. Of course, if you’re going to your own 
lakeside cottage or camping site you can send in samples 
of water and get it tested by the Government, free. Boil it 
all till you do. It’s a shame to keep finding flaws, but fresh 
cow’s milk is dangerous if you don’t know the cow really 
well. Typhus and tuberculosis germs are apt to lurk in 
unpasteurized milk. Your Provincial Government will 
teach you a simple method of pasteurization, free of charge. 
Otherwise, buy the sterilized kind. 

Nobody wants to be a kill joy, drawing attention to all 
these mundane details. But if the Ontario Department of 
Health Bulletin is right, “the purpose of any vacation is 
rest, recuperation and storing up of new energy.” 

Being an official sort of publication, it doesn’t add the 
other important business of summer—having the grandest 
most carefree time in the world. Here’s hoping you do— 
whether you’re taking it in large doses, or week-ends, at 
home or abroad. 








WHO 


what’s going to happen to you when the thermometer 
hits the nineties, and use good judgment and a few 
simple rules of behavior, summer won’t get you down. 
You'll love it. And you'll get three times as much out of 
your holidays and your summertime enjoyment generally. 

Keeping cool isn’t just a matter of cold drinks and sheer 
frocks. It’s got a lot to do with the state of your mind. 

Do you know that you’re more likely to fight in very hot 
weather than at other times? Your criminal tendencies will 
become more marked, and your tendency to have “the 
blues” increases. Dr. Griffin, eminent Canadian psychia- 
trist, explained it when Chatelaine went to see him at the 
Mental Hygiene Council. Extreme or prolonged heat 
increases emotional instability. Family quarrels and busi- 
ness disagreements are likely to result. But if you know 
what to expect, you can often avoid it. Discuss the matter 
with your friends and famity and fellow workers before the 
hot spells come. Then, if you feel like fighting at the drop 
of the hat or if your associates seem to have reached a new 
high in irritability, you'll know why. 

If you watch the newspapers you'll discover that crime 
waves often coincide with heat waves. Emotional insta- 
bility again—and the criminal usually has plenty of it to 
begin with. And statistics show that suicide rates increase 
greatly in hot weather, particularly when there’s low 
barometric pressure. So remember, it’s the heat —and not 
the world-against-one when you feel low down. 

Keep yourself in the best possible physical condition, 
says Dr. Gordon P. Jackson, medical officer of health for 
Toronto. Heat takes its greatest toll of babies and old 
people. The latter should set themselves up in the old 
armchair and stay in the shade. He advises frequent warm 
baths for babies. If they show signs of diarrhoea, feeding 
should be suspended for 24 hours and only sips of water 
given. 


|: ISN’T the heat, it’s the stupidity. Truly. If you know 





But the average person can weather the heat and carry 
on pretty much as usual. Dr. Griffin advises against 
strenuous exercise and heavy labor in the hottest hours 
Air-cooled theatres and public buildings are a hoon, but 
there’s danger in plunging into the hot sun afterward. 
Take it easily to avoid chill. 

Most people do a lot of complaining and groaning around 
when the weather gets really hot. If a member of your 
family, particularly a child, or a fellow worker becomes 
very lethargic and placid, it’s time to look into things. 
People lacking in thyroid usually feel the extreme heat less 
than normal individuals, says Dr. Griffin. But ordinarily 
such an attitude warns of coming prostration. The abso- 
lutely don’t-care-at-all-about-anything feeling should be 
carefully watched. You probably won’t know when it hits 
you. But you can tell in others. When you see it, it’s time 
to start administering restoratives or call a doctor. 

There is another and extremely dangerous sign of trouble, 
too, in extreme heat. Dr. Griffin explained that when there 
is extreme dampness in the air, accompanied by great heat, 
the normal evaporation of body moisture doesn’t take 
place. This slows up the body and makes it less immune to 
infection. Poison may collect in the body until it is in a 
highly toxic state. This usually brings on a period of almost 
maniacal activity and excitement. It’s a sign of imminent 
collapse, mentally or physically or possibly both. All from 
the heat and humidity. 

During very damp heat, the pulse is often accelerated, 
blood rushes to the skin, and you may feel depressed and 
uncomfortable. According to a study made recently by a 
well-known American psychiatrist on “The Patient and 
the Weather,” a great test of strength of will, a bad fright, 
a deep desire for food or water, or any other similar strong 
stimulus, may lay up a store of waste material that will 
cause trouble. Rest and slow-going are necessary to allow 
nature to restore the balance. 

It’s wise to avoid large crowds. Not only do they bring 
on depression, headache, dizziness and a tendency to nau- 
sea, in certain individuals, {Continued on page 28} 
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Wake Up and P ay. 


SAYS ITS 
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LOTHES BAKE the woman—as well as make her — 
if, when it gets really hot, she wears too many in the 
wrong colors, at the wrong times. 

This question of color, for instance. Wearing 
special shades in midsummer isn’t just a fanciful idea. 
In a Canadian Governmental health report recently, the 
importance of “‘loose-fitting garments of such a color as to 
minimize the absorption of heat,’’ was emphasized. First 
on the list is white. Not only sartorially, but scientifically, 
it’s the best hot-weather antidote you can find. Next in 
line is green, then blue, then yellow. So they were listed 
by Mrs. Alice Barrett, Canadian stylist and fabric special- 
ist when Chatelaine asked her about it. All, of course, in 
their softest, most refreshing moods. Why not make one 
or the other of them your choice for stifling days? Asa 
follow-up, you'll find the beige tones and a pale sort of grey 
soothing when the heat’s at its full. 

It’s true there’s been a swing to black for summer of 
late. But it’s the sheerest sort of shadowy black, usually 
relieved with spanking white. Its greatest value lies in its 
use to the business girl. When she’s dinner dancing in the 
same frock she works in, a black or navy or brown marquis- 
ette or organdie or sheer crepe keeps her fresh and unwilted. 
Darker linens and cottons will serve somewhat the same 
purpose. But if you have a chance to change, please go into 
the lovely feminine lighter shades. They’re a treat to sun- 
weary eyes—and help to keep you cool, too. 
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But now she had forgotten all that, or almost had. 

She said, ‘Had a good day?” 

“Splendid. We settled Jacobs and Stern, so I shall be 
free to go to the Mortimers after all.”’ 

“I’m so glad; Laura rang up today. They’ll be down at 
Swanton. It’s the first week-end next month . 

“IT always like Swanton . t 

They went into the drawing-room. A nice room, well 
kept. Ella was good at that sort of thing. Hugh poured 
himself a glass of sherry and asked, ‘‘How are the infantry?” 
By this mild pun he was accustomed to refer to his three 
children. 

“Demons, bless them. Mike fell off the railings in the 
park and made his nose bleed. The first time it’s ever 
happened. He was derply interested and borrowed my 
handkerchief to save a little blood to show you tomorrow 
morning.” 

Hugh laughed. ‘“They’re in bed?” 

“Ages ago. It’s getting late, you'll have to hurry . 

“Have I time for another sherry?” 

“Take it up with you.”’ 

He poured it out and went to the door. As he opened it 
she said, ‘‘“Oh—by the way—Nora rang up. She’s putting 
you next someone at dinner she wants you to be very nice 
to, a woman called Shelmerdine, Alice Shelmerdine. She’s 
a widow, just home from China. Nora says her husband 
was a pig to her but she’s awfully nice . - 

“All right. Did my new evening coat come?” 

“Yes, it’s laid out for you. How long will you be?” 

“Half an hour . es 

The waist of the new evening coat was cut in agreeably. 
Hugh reflected that he was lucky to have kept his figure. 
Robert Jackson, for instance, was beginning to look as if he 
had swallowed a small round melon. But there was pad- 
ding on the shoulders of Hugh’s new coat, quite a lot of 
padding. He was beginning to stoop. He ought to take 
more exercise. That was what they always told you, that 
you ought to take more exercise. 

Well, he couldn’t. He was too busy, thank goodness. 

He grinned at himself in the glass and ran downstairs. 

The car was outside. He drove himself. Suddenly he 
remembered that he hadn’t enquired about Ella’s tooth; 
she had been to the dentist that morning. He said, “I’m so 
sorry I forgot to ask you about your tooth. What did 
he say?” 

“‘He put in something and said it may be all right, or if it 
aches it will have to come out. Rather gloomy . . .” 

“Ought you to be out now?” 

“Oh, yes. I wanted to come. I haven’t seen Nora for 
es 


THE JACKSONS lived in one of the houses built in 
Regent’s Park itself, a Regency mansion with immense 
rooms, curving bow windows and a large garden. The 
Jacksons were very rich, Robert was a successful stock- 
broker and Nora, who had social ambitions, considered the 
house an asset 

As soon as Hugh entered the vast drawing-room, where 
fifteen or sixteen people were making no impression on the 
wide spaces, he saw that this was to be one of Nora’s 
grander evenings; when she invited you because you were 
clever or beautiful or in some way had social value and not 
because she liked you. And he observed with an inward 
smile that as usual Nora’s effect was being spoiled because 
husbands cannot be asked without wives or wives without 
husbands and the clever, the beautiful, and the socially 
distinguished so often marry their opposites. 

Presently the door opened and Matthews, the Jacksons’ 
butler, announced, ‘Mrs. Shelmerdine.”’ 

A slight woman in black walked across the room. 

Hugh’s first impression of Alice Shelmerdine was that 
she was immensely well finished, superlatively finished. 

She was dressed, with what seemed to his uninstructed 


eye to be extreme simplicity, in plain black chiffon; her 
hair was turned back from her face in the way women are 
wearing their hair now. It was very dark, soft, shining hair 
and it didn’t seem to be waved. It looked almost as if she 
might have done it herself. 

But somehow, after looking at Mrs. Shelmerdine, you 
found the other women in the room oddly obvious. 

So many good-looking women, Hugh thought, seem to 
want to make their beauty public property. They thrust 
their good looks on you. Nora Jackson was one of these, a 
sumptuous, staggering blonde. 

But Mrs. Shelmerdine’s loveliness was personal to you, 
it stole gently and secretly into your heart. 

Yes, it was your heart to which she appealed and as he 
looked at her something in his heart seemed to turn over. 
He walked quickly across the room to where she was stand- 
ing with Nora. 

As he came up she said, “It was all those tiresome law- 
VOIR 6 ee 

Nora said, ‘““You must be careful what you say about 
lawyers, for Mr. Montgomery is at the Bar and he is one 
of my greatest friends. Alice, this is Hugh, Mrs. Shelmer- 
dine, Mr. Montgomery . . .” 

She said, ‘““You mustn’t take me too seriously. My hus- 
band died not long ago in China and I have to settle 
everything here. It seems very complicated.” 

He thought she had the most attractive voice he had 
ever heard. Women nowadays had decided that vitality 
was what was wanted and they had adapted their speech 
to give an impression of vitality. They spoke in little gasps, 
added excitement to the most ordinary statements by 
unnecessary stresses. 

But Mrs. Shelmerdine spoke slowly, giving each word its 
full value and no more. Her eyes were grey, the color of 
smoke drifting in damp autumn air: they had a clea: rain- 
washed quality. She had a long neck like a swan and she 
carried her small head proudly. He thought, ‘“‘Why, she is 
beautiful, she is the only really beautiful woman I have 
ever seen in my life.” 

Suddenly he was seized with illogical happiness. They 
were standing in the embrasure of the great curved window. 
Nora never drew the curtains until after dinner. 

Behind the pure, rather austere outline of Mrs. Shelmer- 
dine’s head was a vast stretch of sky turning from mother- 
of-pearl to steel. One star hung low down. 

It seemed to Hugh that this was something he had been 
waiting for all his life, Mrs. Shelmerdine standing there, 
her head pure and rather austere against the sky and one 
star hanging low down. 

They smiled at each other and they began to talk 
eagerly and intimately, as if they were already great friends. 

“Were you happy in China?” 

‘No, I was very unhappy, but there was something . . .” 

“TI once read that happiness can never be found in itself, 
it is always a by-product.” 

“China makes you feel that happiness doesn’t matter so 
frightfully . . .” 

“‘What does matter?” 

“Something outside oneself. Perhaps I mean that China 
shows one that happiness isn’t enjoyment. I think if one 
looks back one can see that the happiest moments of one’s 
life had nothing to do with enjoyment.” 

He said, “‘That’s true.” He thought of the intense 
happiness which had filled him just now when he saw Mrs. 
Shelmerdine’s head against the sky. That had nothing to do 
with enjoyment. 

Suddenly she said, “Can you understand this? My mar- 
riage was a failure, a terrible failure. I was desperately 
unhappy. Yet I should like to think it was my fault. I 
would far rather think I was to blame, than think that life 
could do that to you, without its being your fault.” 

“Did you have any children?” 


ge pall {Continued on page 29} 















































































She said “Hugh, are you in 
love with her?" He said “Yes. 
But my life belongs to you." 
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Is that what being civilized 
means — laughing, talking and 
saying the right things to people 


when your world 1s crashing ? 






















































by JANET GORDON 


much interested in love that ninety per cent of its 

books, films and plays deal with nothing else, should 

be the time when people have stopped being afraid of 
love any more? 

To hear people talk nowadays you’d think it was rather 
lucky to fall in love, a thrilling experience, exciting, amus- 
ing. As if falling in love were going for a sort of emotional 
pleasure cruise. 

Almost anyone today, who was told that during the next 
week he or she was going to start a passionate love affair, 
would be rather pleased than not. 

People used to think very differently. They used to 
think the madness for each other which can seize two 
people—called love—is something dark and dangerous. 
Outside normal life. Like lightning, blind and devastating. 
Something to be feared. 

Love hasn’t changed. Look for instance what love did to 
the Montgomerys and that nice woman, Alice Shelmerdine. 
* * ” 

The Montgomerys, Ella and Hugh, had been married 
for more than ten years and they were very happy. 

The ingredients of their happiness were as follows: good 
health, good humor, an excellent income derived from 
Hugh’s success as a barrister, and three charming children, 
Patrick, aged eight, Anne, aged six, and Michael, aged 
four. Hugh adored the children. 

On one of those clear spring evenings, when London has 
a translucent appearance, as if you were looking at it 
through rainy glass, Hugh Montgomery turned out of 
Brompton Road and put his key into the front door of a 
house in Knightsbridge Square. He had had one of those 
pleasant days on which life falls into place like the pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle. A tiresome case had unexpectedly been ey 
satisfactorily settled; he had lunched with a man he liked 
and tonight he was going to dine with his most intimate 
friends, Nora and Robert Jackson. 

Hugh Montgomery was a very attractive man. His out- 
standing quality, of which you were aware the moment you 
met him, was his vitality. Even the way he stood told you 
that he had immense stores of energy and tenacity, that he 
would be tireless. It was to this quality that he owed his 
success. He was tall and dark, with high cheekbones and 
amused eyes under slanting brows. Women found his 
profile romantic. He paid the inevitable penalty of success 
in his particular profession by being overworked. This 
gave him a perpetual air of slight exhaustion which became 
him. 

As he stepped into the hall Ella came out of the drawing- 
room to meet him. 

It wasn’t possible, if you had met Hugh first, to meet 
Ella Montgomery witho nse of shock. For she was 
plain enough to Yender how she had ever got 
married at O yet she Mid married Hugh, and they 
were cop sly happy ere had been a time when 
Ella Pomery had suffd agonies because of her plain 

l ‘hen she had Awake night after night staring ~ 
darkness hot a ling eyed. 


OVE! Isn’t it queer that this age of ours, which is so 


She held her hands out to him, 
and he gazed down into her 
face. A movement made him 
look around, and his wife was 
standing in the room. 


Illustrated b y 
Ilse Shank 
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“Children! Children!’ Ma Kratz begged. “Stop worry- 
ing your father.” 

“No worries only,’’ Herman explained. ‘‘But maybe I 
find rest in der crazy asylum. Maybe some peace yet by a 
padded cell!’ 

“Gee! I’m glad I didn’t say anything,” Jennie said 
smugly. ‘Such a lot of goofy dates! Where’s my lunch, 
ma?” 

“Here, Jennie.”” Mrs. Kratz thrust the package into her 
hand. ‘Now, come home right after school.” 

“Yes, ma.” At the door Jennie stood a moment. ‘‘Ma?” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“‘When I get old—old like May and George, will I have 
dates and get all kind of lovesick in the spring?’’ With this 
parting shot the youngest Kratz departed. 


“MA, WHERE’S my purse?”’ May called from the front 
room. “‘T left it in here.” 

*‘Nobody touched it,”” Mrs. Kratz called back. 

As May rushed into the kitchen again, a Tarzanlike call 
came through the open window. 

“Ah, the boy-friend waits without,” George hissed 
theatrically. 

“It’s not!’ May lied. ‘‘Oh, I’m in such a hurry!” 

“Ha! He ain’t done right by our May,” and George 
imitated his idea of a villain’s guttural laugh. 
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“Aw, don't let her have the car, dad.” George begged. 


This is my night—the most important night | ever had." 


Illustrated hy Parkhouse 


“Ma, make George keep quiet. Where’s my hat?” She 
searched frantically. ‘‘Oh, I can’t find anything!” 

The call came again, more insistent. 

“The peasant yodels from the distant valley,”” George 
twitted. 

“Shut up!”’ May cried. 

“Ach, I go!’” Herman groaned. ‘To der silences of city 
streets.” 

But George was alert. ‘‘Could I speak to you a minute, 
dad?” 

“Speak mit me! Mine own son vants to speak mit me! 
Maybe I should hire a private office so he could speak 
plenty.” 

“Well, I can’t say anything with this mob around.” 

“‘Ma, George called us a mob!”’ May shrilled. 

“‘He should call you yet a den of wild oxes!” Herman 
agreed. ‘‘Anyways, I got to go. It is not so good to speak 
mit me. I haf no money yet. Der odders downstairs first 
got der early worms, Goot-py, mamma, goot-py.”’ Herman 
Kratz moved off for the day at his delicatessen. 

With another flurry of good-bys and a slamming door 
May was gone. 

Only George was left with his mother. The technical 
school was a little nearer than the other schools. 

“Well, ma, a swell start I get! Nobody listens to me. I 
guess I’m grown up by this time.” 





“Yes, son, you must be all of sixteen.” Then she added 
generously, “‘Maybe a mite more.” 

“Well, they’ve no right to pick on me. Just because I 
clean up a little like you asked me to for years and years; 
they think it’s a joke. Well, it’s a pain in the neck!” 

“They don’t mean anything, son,” his mother comforted. 
“It’s just the way a family talks about itself. They 
wouldn’t let anyone else talk about you.” 

“Aw, nobody cares!’ He kept smoothing his shiny hair. 
“T might just as well wander away.” 

“Be sure and get back for supper, George,” she said 
practically. 

“I guess even you wouldn’t care, ma.”” It was his most 
tragic tone. 

“Now, now, son! What did you want to ask your father 
about?” 

“He’s a swell father,’’ George wailed bitterly. 

“‘Te’s a good father. He just doesn’t understand all you 
young folks. I guess it kind of plagues him when you all 
get after him at once. He’d do anything for us, son.” 

“Aw, I guess he would, ma.”” He managed a wan smile. 
“T guess we’re pretty terrible. But gee, ma! A fellow’s got 
to have a little money sometimes.’’ He slowly buckled his 
books into a tight pile. 

“I thought you had two dollars Monday?” Her voice 
was anxious. “Is that all gone?” [Continued on page 31} 








What Ewery 
Mother Knows 


The drama, tragedy and humor of a family 


as this noted Canadian writer interprets it. 
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breakfast table except George. 
“Vat’s der matter mit dat boy, eh?” The elder 
Kratz glared above his bristling mustaches. 

“You mean George?” Ma Kratz enquired mildly. 

“Who else again?” he mumbled. ‘Could he maybe yet 
come to table like der odders?”’ 

“I’m sure he'll be down in a minute.”” Mrs. Kratz played 
her endless placatory role automatically. 

“It remembers me now on a sudden.’”’ He stopped his 
vigorous crunching of toast the better to think in the 
comparative silence. ‘Late he vas come all der week.” 

“I know! I know!” It was twelve-year-old Jennie who 
exulted from her side of the table. “He’s putting that 
shiny stuff on his hair. You'll see!’”’ 

“Finish, Jennie,’’ her mother urged. ‘You'll be late 


a er THE Kratz family were gathered about the 


again. 

“He could maybe put shine on der boots.” Pa Kratz 
was still smoldering with thoughts of his eldest son. “On 
der wrong end of his-self he vorks. Pass up der milk to 
your fadder, Jennie.” 

There came the clatter of hurried steps down a stairway. 

“Oh! He’s coming! He’s coming!” Jennie shouted. 

“Now, don’t be harsh with the boy, Herman,” Mrs. 
Kratz urged. 

Then George came in and slid into his chair. Herman 
put down his toast and looked hard at the boy, but George 
avoided his father’s gaze. 

“Vell! Vell! Again der young man is mit us,” the big 
voice boomed. 

“T’m glad you think so, dad. I mean,” George explained, 
“I’m glad you think I’m a young man.” 

“I tink plenty on boys always late by der breakfast.” 

“But George isn’t a boy, dad.”’ This was seventeen- 
year-old May explaining. “He’s a gigolo!” 

The two sisters laughed and Mrs. Kratz said: 

“You girls leave George alone.” 





“Everybody’ll leave him alone with that smelly stuff on 
his hair.” Jennie inhaled as if taking a tremendous whiff of 
some unpleasant odor. 

“Children! Children! Go on with your breakfast. 
Everybody’ll be late,” ma warned. ‘‘Here’s your coffee, 
George.” 

“‘Mamma’s pet! Mamma’s pet!”’ Jennie mocked. 

“Keep quietness!’’ Pa Kratz commanded. ‘Cease der 
noises! Nobody can hear his-self eat yet!’’ 

There was silence for a moment except for the click of 
dishes and the rattle of paper as Mrs. Kratz wrapped the 
three school lunches. Then May said sweetly: 

“‘l wonder who picked out George’s tie?” 

“What’s the matter with it?’’ George was belligerent. 

“Oh, nothing!’ May giggled. 

“Fancy our Georgie wearing a flower in his buttonhole 

“What of it!’’ George defended, blushing. 

“Nothing! Nothing !—-Adolphe Menjou!’’ May taunted. 

“‘Who’s dat? Dat Adolphe you say?” Herman barked. 
“Is it der young good-for-little what moved down der 
street?” 

‘‘Why, no, dad,” May explained patiently. ‘‘He’s in the 
movies. A kind of dude like our Georgie.”’ Both sisters 
laughed. 

The embattled George began to take measures of 
defense: 

“*You’ll want those algebra answers, maybe. Just maybe 
you will.” 

“Why, of course I do.”” She became suddenly stricken. 
“You know I can’t work factors.” 

“Well, keep on wanting,’’ George triumphed. ‘‘You’ve 
wise-cracked yourself into staying an hour after school. 
You’ll get the answers over my dead body.” 

“Cease!” roared Herman Kratz. ‘Cease der talking of 
dead bodies! Iss dis a breakfast or a funeral yet?” 

“It’s May’s funeral,’’ George gloated. 

“You let me have those answers,” May threatened 
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darkly. ‘‘Anyway, I didn’t mean you were a dude—not 
really. Just kind of dressy. I can’t stay after school, I’ve 
got a date, Oh, dad, can I have the car?” 

“Not much!’’ George shouted in sudden remembrance. 
“The car! Well, I guess not!’ 

“‘T need it!’’ She gave her voice a tragic tone. 

“You had it Monday and Wednesday,’’ George battled. 
“It’s my night and I keep it!” 

‘Dad, say I can have it,’” May wheedled. She moved to 
the arm of her father’s chair and put a hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘Aw, nix on that stuff!’’ George shouted as he saw his 
rights endangered by May’s amorous tactics. ‘‘This is my 
night. Why, say, this is the most important night I 
ever had.” 

“It’s not really important. He just says that. Say I can 
have it, dad!’ 

“It’s mine!” George bellowed. “It’s a sacred custom!” 

“Cease!”” Herman pleaded again. ‘Better I take my 
food inter der iron-boiler factories. More quiet yet in a den 
mit lions.” 

“But, dad!’’ George began. 

“‘ Himmel!” Herman shouted. “Stop it, den! I take by 
the car mineself.”’ 

George and May began to wail in unison. 

“I should pay by der gas and der wheels and oil whatever 
and have no ride mit myself!” 
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Woven effects in tweed and wool- 
len fabrics will be big news for 
fall. Colors that make the front 
page will be glowing new shades 
in the “off” browns, vintage tones 
and greens. And latest line reports 
are of lower waistlines, shorter 
skirts and smoother shoulders 


5 FTEN IT’S on the laziest days of her holidays that 
() a woman plans most enthusiastically for her com- 
ing fall wardrobe. While her body is idle, her mind 

works. Next season she'll be smarter than ever 

before. She'll pay a lot of attention to details she’s let 
slide and shouldn’t. She thinks about office, college, bridge 
club, parties and football games. And decides that she’s 
really going to look her best. Deep down somewhere she has 
an idea that although she’s never really achieved it, her 
best would be something to cause considerable of a stir, 


once attained. 
Here, for instance, are half a dozen models that fore- 





shadow the future and offer just such opportunities for 
smartness. They’re conservative yet completely in the 
coming mode, And they all lend themselves to adaptation 
on the part of the clever wearer. 

For early fall activities, particularly under suits, the new 
soft flannel blouses are extra chic. Number 6 is in a mono- 
toneand Number 8 in 2 rich plaid in brown and wine tones. 
Buttons, pockets and tailored bows are signs of the times. 
In the study between them, of Olivia de Havilland, there’s 
a grand ensemble for football or campus—or any kind of 
spectator sport, come October and November. It’s made 
up of a button-down-the-front skirt with kick pleat (quite, 
quite short) and a smart, snug-necked pullover with a short 
plaid jigger coat. In brown (the sweater) and fawn (the 
skirt) and a mixture, with a bit of forest green, for the coat. 

The last picture is another Schiaparelli model with the 
smart new neck treatment and manipulated bodice, the 
lower waistline and the rough-weave flannel fabric that are 
marks of the coming season. 

Above in the circle are two ‘“‘collegiate firsts’ for those 
back-to-school days—simple polka dot effects on round, 
uv-tilted hats with matching collars. They give darker 
woollen frocks a gay and fresh young touch. 

As to some of the important things to be launched next 
fall . . . plaids and checks will be stressed, especially in 
tweed coats. Wise women will take stock of their figures 
and be sure they’re not too short or too large to wear them. 
Beautiful effects can be achieved in the lovely new soft 
flannels and woollens being brought out for fall, in interest- 
ing weaves. 

Tapestry weaves are among the nicest, The new “off” 


‘ 
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browns will probably lead for color—nicotine, antique 
mahogany, burnt sugar, auburn, and tobacco tan, for 
instance. Greens will be important, with Glengarry and 
hunting green, clear rich tones with a slightly yellowish 
cast, in the lead. Then come the red cotter and canyon 
red tones—-very deep and rich. And the vintage tones 
Porto red, currant wine, tile rose and red currant are the 
smarter ones. There's a deep green called forest and a blue 
green known as Normandy. And the best blues will be a 
grey shade called dove and a light navy-swagger. Mayfair 
grey is a smart taupe cast tone. 

And a few tips on the fall silhouette mostly it’s 
slim, with draped back and front effects in skirts. There are 
a tremendous variety of necklines, high and low, with the 
“jutting” neckline a special favorite. Lower waistlines and 
sleeves smooth from the shoulders are two of the big 
changes. 

Decorative tucking, pleating, and draping of all sorts will 
be very smart. The jacket frock is too firmly entrenched 
to give way an inch. Watch for plenty of jerseys and lots 
and lots of woollens, 











Photographs 6, 8 and 9 by courtesy the Viyella Company of Canada, Schoolgirl 
fashions in circle by Jean Patou, Paris. 
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There comes a time when mid- 
summer things seem outmoded, yet 
it’s too soon for autumn toggery. 
Here are five “in-between” models 
that will serve as suggestions 
for an Indian summer wardrobe 


VEN TODAY, the midsummer wardrobe is a thing 
accomplished, and not a fascinating study. And 
while women are sunning in shorts and looking de- 
lectable in summer sheers, the stylists are talking 
about fall and winter things. So it won’t be long before the 
first breath of Indian summer will make a white or pastel 
dress look suddenly old and a little weary. Yet it’s too 
early to get into the new season’s clothes. That’s why it’s 
important to do a little hard thinking and make a few 


changes in summer clothes for those last few weeks. That's 
why, too, this group of five star models of the season is 
particularly interesting and helpful. They’re the sort of 
things that can turn, with a little clever manipulation, 
from the height of midsummer to shadier September with- 
out losing anything in smartness. Gaining, in fact. And 
they’re cool and light and pleasant to wear, withal. 
Number 1, for instance, is a lovely cool, fresh-looking 
summer fabric in a Viyella frock. Schiaparelli did the 
design. It’s in the smart checkered flannel, with pockets, 
pleats and loose-fitting short sleeves. The black belt, hat 
and gloves, and the subdued Mayfair rose and beige tones 
of the dress give it a smart, new look and yet make it a 
perfect summer number. Next, Shirley Ross, movie star, 
wears Lily Dache’s newest black basket weave cartwheel 
hat, held by two ties. This smart, dark hat and a little 
company of dark buttons on a light frock make a cool 
summery outfit look right and new at one of those late 
summer teas. Marsha Hunt’s combination négligée and 
pyjama of navy satin dotted in white (3) is a perfect 
summer-into-autumn lounging outfit. It’s zippered right 
up the front. It’s cool—yet carries over from the filmy 
summer things into luxurious fall ones without a break. 
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Bette Davis (4) does a clever trick with one of the 


season’s loveliest floral prints. Nothing could be more 
summery than the bouquet of gaily colored garden blossoms 
on her silk frock. But with a velvet girdle, black gloves and 
a pert little pill box she’s taken away the too giddy summer 
look. And the last of the summer news numbers is the very 
smart two-piece outfit striped in black and white with a 
white blouse. The skirt is full pleated. With a white hat 
and shoes this would look like a perfect midsummer cos- 
tume. With a black belt, a little toque and a black narrow 
ribbon at the collar it suddenly takes unto itself a late 
summer dignity. It’s of coolest silk jersey. 

It’s surprising how one can change the whole tone and 
feeling of a very summery costume with a few accessories, 
a darker touch here and there. Even the softest shaded 
pastels, with dark accessories, will be more effective, and 
carry one right into the early fall season. 

It’s foolish to put light things away too soon. There’s a 
long season for fall ahead. Lighter weight fabrics toned up 
a bit won’t look dowdy. Changing buttons on a light frock 
often works wonders. Darker ones for fall, of course—or 
very bright ones, if there have been pastel or white ones. 
It’s all a matter for a little thought. 
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RECIPE, fora SUMMER DELIGHT 


DIRECTIONS: To faded appetites 
of one wilted weary family, apply summery 
pottery cupsof Campbell's TomatoSoup,bright 
with the sunny red of luscious tomatoes and 
keen with a lively tomato tang. Watch eyes 
brighten, smiles widen and appetites perk up. 

The world’s most-often-asked-for soup is one hot 
dish folks like in summer. There are reasons why. 

First, it has the extra appeal that summer dishes 


need. It coaxes and wheedles the eye with its fresh, 
vivacious color. It has a teasing, rich aroma that 


reawakens heat-weary appetites. And it tastes good 
—has such a pleasing flavor that, hot weather or 
no, eating becomes fun again. Also it has all the 
food value of much more heavy-going foods. 
Clever housewives look on Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup as a hot weather standby. They serve it often, 
and as often it is enthusiastically received. Ingeni- 
ously, too, they use it as a sauce to give left-over 
meats a new lease on life, make a perky rarebit or 
perhaps a salubrious tomato ring. (Three bright 
ideas below. You'll find yourself devising others.) 
There is kitchen magic in the recipe Campbell’s 
chefs follow for this soup. Extra-luscious tomatoes 
to start with, fine table butter to make it rich and 


smooth, and delicate seasonings to savor it. Indeed 
so skillful is this blending that gifted home cooks 
and famous hotel chefs admit they cannot match 
the tomato soup that Campbell’s make. 

Now is the time for a dish that’s short on kitchen- 
work and long on eating pleasure. How about 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup for lunch ? 


Camels, 


Tomato Soup 


TOMATO LEMON RING 


1 package lemon gelatine 
1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
34 pint water 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon grated onion 
Bring water to a boil. Dissolve gelatine. Add 
Campbell's Tomato Soup coldand other ingredi- 


ents. Pour into ring mold and chill. Fill the ring 
with chopped apple and celery salad. 


OPEN SANDWICH GRILL 


11% cups grated cheese 
3% cup ham, finely ground 
1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
1% teaspoons prepared mustard 
11% teaspoons grated horseradish 
Combine ingredients, mix thoroughly. Spread 
generous amount of mixture on slices of bread. 


Grill open sandwiches under broiler until lightly 
browned. Garnish with parsley or water cress. 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL 


TOMATO SAUCE 


Heat Campbell's Tomato Soup as is (nothing 
added) and you have a delightful tomato sauce 
that gives gusto and relish to many a dish, how- 
ever humble. Breaded lamb chops, veal cutlets, 
hamburger steak, also meat balls, fish cakes and 
chicken croquettes (see below). A quick, easy 
way to glorify a main course. Try it! Remember, 
of course, to use Campbell's Tomato Soup, because 
in addition to its keen flavor-magic, being con- 
densed, it makes the sauce double-rich. 
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Climaxing this vividly told story of a modern elopement are scenes 
of unexpected terror, in which Beverly ruins her last opportunity 
for triumph ... but finds a new one for ordinary happiness... . 


ULLO, TOD,” he said; his having momentarily been 
disconcerted made his greeting more hearty. 

With something like horror in her eyes Beverly 

saw Tod’s effort at self-control. His back turned to 

the intruder, he was for a moment rigid, then he was saying 


casually: 

“Hullo, Geoffrey. This is an unexpected pleasure. Where 
have you sprung from?” 

Dazed and unnerved Beverly nevertheless contrived to 
add to the spurt of words which washed over the awkward- 
ness of the moment. But Geoffrey did not stay long. He 
scarcely tasted the coffee which she poured for him, and 
with his always legitimate excuse of a patient to be 
attended he said good-by and was gone before she had 
properly recovered her wits. 

“So that’s that,’”’ Tod said, turning to her. ‘Sorry I chose 
such an awkward moment to give way to my little troubles. 
If I’d known how you spent your evenings I wouldn’t have 
taken you by surprise like this.” 

**Tod!” she gasped. 

“Oh, I don’t blame you.” His face was expressionless, 
his voice completely without feeling. ‘‘With your views on 
the subject of men, you'd naturally find Geoffrey—pleasing. 
He has most admirable qualities. The contrast between us 
must be quite startling. I think I'll go to bed. Sorry I 
spoiled your little party.” 


IN THE days which followed they gradually_returned, after 
a period of strain, to a bearable relationship which was 
founded on politeness. They grew used to the obtrusion of 
little domestic details which demanded a surface intimacy, 
a surface sharing. Tod helped her occasionally in little 
ways; she performed reciprocal services for him. They had 
discussions, were able to talk quite naturally of the trivial 
things of the daily round which mutually concerned them, 
but Beverly felt that they were now finally and far apart. 

She was working regularly at Madame Zelie’s now and 
she was grateful for this escape into a world unconcerned 
with her personal problems; and for the fatigue it induced, 
coming on top of her morning classes. 

But, by chance, this drab calm was interrupted on a 
Friday afternoon when she arrived a little late at Madame 
Zelie’s to find that usually unmoved woman in a state of 
something approaching excitement. 

“You would be late this afternoon! Just one more thing 
to go wrong,’”” Madame greeted her. ‘‘Hurry child. Miss 
Curtis will be here at two. That may mean half-past. It 
may not. Zelma will tell you what to do. I’ve decided to 
use you instead of Brenda . . of course I should have 
told you . . . Clotilde!’’ Madame Zelie arrested a hurry- 
ing salesgirl and after an instant’s hesitation Beverly con- 
cluded that this was all the information she would receive 
for the present and went off dubiously. She had seen Moira 
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Curtis several times, when that dark, lovely creature had 
come, always with her air of vague and breathless hurry, 
to have fittings for her trousseau gowns. The entire trous- 
seau was being “‘created”’ by Zelie et Cie. 

“Lingerie and all . . that’s your portion, darling.’ 
said Telma, one of the models, ‘‘I think it’s so nice of her to 
show her men friends what they’re losing.”’ 

Beverly’s fingers unbuttoning her frock were arrested. 

“You mean I’m to wear those . . out there!’’ she 
said sharply. 

“Them’s the orders,” Zelma said carelessly, smoothing 
her rouged upper lip with a tapered finger, but the outraged 
face of the younger girl made her turn in surprise. 

“‘What’s the matter? Why all the fuss?”’ 

“I won’t do it,’ Beverly said flatly. ‘‘Madame Zelie 
never told me. I’ve never done it. I couldn’t go out there, 
in front of all those people . . . why . .”’ Angrily she 
swished the hanging swirls of lace and ninon and satins. 
“T’ll go and tell Madame Zelie I can’t!” 

“I wouldn’t if I were you. Notinthiscrisis . . . unless 
you want to lose your job, and this week’s pay if you refuse 
to do what you're told.” 

“‘Well my job isn’t as important as all that.” 

But the pay envelope which she would receive from the 
cashier this afternoon was important. She needed that 
money. If she asked Tod—-A sudden searing vision of Tod, 
accosting some man he knew; Tod with that half-shamed, 
half-furtive look which had replaced all his old joyous 
arrogance . . I say, old man, could you let me have a 
fiver . . . I find I’m a bit short . . It made her feel 
oddly sick, and somehow fierce. Whatever the reason, Tod’s 
weakness, his inability to find work, or his refusal to look 
for it, that didn’t matter. Somehow the horrible picture of 
Tod trying to borrow money because she asked him for 
some, because she had to have it to pay their bills, must be 
driven from her mind. And {Continued on page 34} 
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A NEW CONTEST and a 
NEW CHANCE to WIN $1,000 
EACH DAY for 30 DAYS! 


Contests Open August 9 and Continue 
Every Week Day, Except Saturdays 
and Sundays, Through September 17 


Start Now! He Simple! 94 €,,, 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


JUST COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE: “J Like 
OXYDOL For Washing Clothes Because....... 


9? 


(in 25 additional words or less) 


The Purpose of this Contest is to Introduce to 
Your Home this Amazing “‘15 Minute Soaking”’ 
Laundry Soap—OX YDOL 


@ Here’s the most amazing contest of all time . . . because you 
have a mew chance each day to win $1,000 cash! 

30 daily contests in all! And a brand-new $1,000 bill given 
away each day! 

And the requirement for the contest is so simple, so easy, that 
even a child can win! All you dois finish the sentence shown on 
the entry blank . . . “I like OxypoL for washing clothes be- 
cause...’ (in 25 additional words or less). 

For instance, one simple answer would be as follows: “I like 
OxyboL for washing clothes because it gets them 4 to 5 shades 
whiter without scrubbing or boiling.” 


What Oxydol Is 


OXYDOL is science’s newest and most amazing laundry soap, 
developed by the makers of gentle Ivory. Combining speed and 
safety in an utterly new way, it does these 4 amazing things: 


















HINTS ON HOW TO WIN 


Read carefully every word of this advertisement. In the description 
of OxYDOL, and what it does, you will find many excellent ideas for 
completing your simple statements in 25 words or less. 

Try Oxypo for washing clothes, and see for yourself what it does. 
Note that you can get thick, billowy suds in any water—hard or 
soft. Note low quickly these suds soak the dirt loose from clothes 
Remember that the judges will be impressed more by simple and 
sincere phrases concerning what you think of OxyDoL, than by 
fancy words. What is most important, is your own honest re- 
action to the product. 


CONTEST RULES—READ CAREFULLY 


1 Simply finish the sentence “I like OxypoL for washing clothes 
because .. ."’ (writing 25 additional words or less). Write your en- 
try on the blank at the right, or on a separate sheet of plain paper. 
Sign your name and address. Also be sure to give the name and 
address of the dealer who sells you OxYDOL. 

2 Send in as many entries as you wish, provided each one is accom- 
panied by an OXYDOL a any size (or facsimile). Mail your 
entries to OxYDOL, Box 735, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3 There are 30 separate contests—a new contest each day (except 
Saturdays and Sundays) from August 9th to Segepamnee 17th, in- 
clusive. All entries received by Procter & Gamble on any contest 
day will be entered in that day's contest. Entries received any 
time before August 9th will be entered in the August 9th contest. 
All entries received on Saturdays and Sundays will automatically 
be entered in the contest for the following Monday. The final (30th) 
contest on September 17th willinclude allentries received on that 
day and all entries postmarked not later than midnight of that day. 
4 The winners of each day’s contest will receive $1,000. All 
winners will be notified by telegram and their names announced 
daily, beginning Monday, Aug. 16th, over the OxXYDOL-Ma Perkins 
radio program. 

§ All entries will be judged on the basis of sincerity, clearness, and 
particularly originality. Penmanship and fancy entries do not count 
extra. Decision of the judges will be final. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in case of ties. Noentries will be returned. Allentries, ideas 
and contents thereof, become the property of Procter & Gamble. 
6 Anyone may enter these contests except employees of Procter 
& Gamble and of their advertising agencies, and the families of 
these employees. These contests apply only to the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii and are subject to all Dominion, Province 
and local laws and regulations. 


Final (30th) Contest Closes at 12 Midnight, Sept. 17, 1937 






















































(1) Soaks the dirt loose in 15 minutes, without scrubbing or 
boiling. Even the grimy spots come snowy white with a few 
quick rubs. 


(2) Gets white clothes 4 to 5 shades whiter, proved by scien- 
tific Tintometer tests. 


(3) Cuts washing time 25% to 40% in tub or machine. 


(4) Yet so safe that every washable color comes out spar- 
kling, brilliant, fresh! And hands stay soft and lovely! 


Women by millions are discarding old-fashioned soaps and 
switching to OxYDOL . . . to save backaches on washday .. . 
to get whiter, cleaner clothes. 


Don’t Wait! Enter Now... Enter Each Day 


Remember, there’s a new contest each day. A new chance to 
win a brand-new $1,000 bill. Start now! The contests begin 
August 9. All entries received by Procter & Gamble on any 
contest day will be entered in that day’s contest. It’s the most 
wonderful contest ever held. It’s the greatest chance you’ve 
ever had to win $1,000 cash. The quicker you get started the 
better—so don’t delay. Get OxypoL from your dealer today. 





MADE IN CANADA 


38 eS 


“I like Oxydol for washing clothes because........... | 








PROCTER & GAMBLE, Box 735 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















“ADAY | 


FOR 30 DAYS 





QUICK FACTS 


1. A brand-new $1,000 bill 
given away each day to the 
winner! 


2. A new contest each day 
for 30 days (except Satur- 
days and Sundays) from 
August 9 to September 17, 
inclusive. 


3. You may enter as many 
times as you wish. Address 
your entries to Procter & 
Gamble, Box 735, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


4. All entries received by 
Procter & Gamble on any 
contest day will be entered 
in that day's contest. 





NOTE: See contest rules for further information, 
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(Finish the above sentence in 25 additional words or less) an 


Gentlemen: I have completed on this entry blank the sentence which begins “I like Oxypot for washing 


Name and address of dealer from whom you purchased OxyDoL: 
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Mail This Now! It May Win 
You A Crisp, New *1,000 Bill 
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clothes because . . .” Also enclosed is a box-top (or facsimile) from a package of OxYDOL. 
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by MRS. GEORGE BLACK 
M.P. for the Yukon, as told to 
ELIZABETH BAILEY PRICE 


Concluding chapters tell of the brilliant social life 
at Ottawa . . . an enthralling career as wife of the 
Speaker. Then with her seventieth birthday behind, 


a new career begins as member for the Yukon... 





of law, opening an office in Vancouver. We 
bought a cottage on the north shore of Burrard 
Inlet, and I spent many contented days as house- 
keeper and homemaker. During warm days, dressed in my 
bathing suit, I worked for hours on the beach, raking in 
seaweed for our garden, as seaweed makes one of the finest 
fertilizers. In the soft sea-level air my tired nerves relaxed 
and my general health was soon restored to its normal 
vitality, which for me always has meant an urge to be doing 


Ore AGAIN my husband turned to his profession 


I found much to keep me busy. I seemed to have acquired 
a reputation as a lecturer and I was asked many times to 
talk about my War experiences, the wild flowers of the 
Yukon and British Columbia, or to give my illustrated 
Yukon lectures. Whenever I feel my egotism swelling, and 
that people are clamoring for me to make speeches, I think 
of the woman who said, when she missed one of my meet- 
ings: “I did so want to hear Mrs. Black, I understand she 
just had her face lifted.” 

We had been living in Vancouver two years, when the 
Dominion election of 1921 was announced. Suddenly, like 
that well-known bolt from the blue, members of our politi- 
cal party waited on my husband, to offer him the Yukon 
nomination. ‘“You’re the only man who can win the seat 
for the party . . . your Overseas services . . . your 
previous record!” He accepted, went North, and alone 


fought the hardest political battle of 
up the Stewart River, one hundred a 
Mayo. When returning from Keno, the car in Wm 
travelling went over the bank. He had a miraculous escape 
from death but he broke three ribs. It was conceded gen- 
erally that he had retrieved the Yukon seat for the party, 
which the Conservatives themselves had considered lost. 

That winter we went to Ottawa and from then until now, 
for sixteen years, my life has been—Ottawa, while Parlia- 
ment is in session, Dawson, during the summer months, and 
the remaining time, en route between the two cities. 


MY HUSBAND won four successive elections—1921, 
1925, 1926 and 1930. Bench by bench, he was moved 
forward and in 1930 was elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons, which made him the “First Commoner,” a 
position steeped in tradition. Not only does the Speaker 
preside over parliamentary sessions, but he is the official 
host of the House of Commons. 

When his name was proposed, the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, then Leader of the Opposition, said he had 
no objection to the appointment and wished to join the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, in an expres- 
sion of appreciation of Mr. Black’s splendid qualities, but 
he counselled him to leave partisanship behind; that, above 
all, the position needed the quality of impartiality, and 
then wished him well. 
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The Speaker's parade, pre- 
ceding the opening of the 
House, with George Black, 
the Speaker, behind the 
Mace bearer. 










that the world calls a good mixer, and combining 
a love for ceremonial social functions, I found 
awa the ideal place to indulge these traits to my heart’s 
tent. Of all state functions, I consider the opening of 
arliament, the two Speakers’ receptions, and the drawing- 
room, the most spectacular. 

I have attended many drawing-rooms, but I must confess 
I am still nervous whén making my curtsy to Their 
Excellencies. I have witnessed several unfortunate occur- 
rences at various drawing-rooms. One girl fainted through 
sheer nervousness. Lady Bessborough told me that she was 






* always “a bit nervous,’’” whenever she curtsied to her 


husband, prior to taking her place before him. It is no 
uncommon thing for those presented to Their Excellencies 
to make one curtsy to His Excellency, and walk past Her 
Excellency, instead of curtsying and backing from each in 
proper form. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise told me 
that when her mother, Queen Victoria, held court, Her 
Majesty expected all the princesses to return the low 
curtsies of greeting, and they were utterly exhausted at the 
end of the day. 

For the average woman, making a curtsy is no easy 
matter. She usually has to walk the entire length of the 
Senate Chamber, the cynosure of a thousand eyes, and 
fearful lest her escort might step on her train. If we women 
were not overanxious to make the best of these moments, we 
would be less self-conscious. {Continued on page 43} 
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The surprise is the price... 





for anELastman!6 mm. movie camera 





N EASTMAN 16 mm. camera for 
movies in black-and-white and 
full-colour Kodachrome, so complete 
and versatile that it covers the whole 
range of your picture-taking needs. 


Examine it—and you'll decide that 
there never was a better movie camera 
investment than this new Model “E.” 
Fixed focus—which means, no fussing; 
no bother; you just aim and shoot. The 
famous precision-made Kodak Anastig- 
mat f.3.5 lens. Three speeds—Normal, 
Intermediate and Slow Motion. A sim- 
plified gate, which enormously facilitates 
loading. This new model takes all 50- 
or 100-foot 16 mm. Ciné-Kodak Films. 


Get your dealer to show you the new 
Model “E” today. He also has the Ciné- 
Kodak “K,” at $100, and Magazine 
Ciné-Kodak, at $140, in this same 16 


mm. line. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


* Supplementary footage scale beside the finder image 

enabling you to gauge scene length and film supply as you 

sight and shoot. 

* For ready reference when you are not onually running 

she camerathe customary and clearly legible footage 
ndicator. 


*% Model**‘E’s”’ triple-speed device gives you a full range of 
picture effects. Fast action shots can shown in slow 
motion. 

* You don’t have to bother with “threading” the film in 
**E’s”’ simplified gate—just press back the gate and slip in 


the film. 


In Canada ‘‘Eastman”’ and 
“Kodak” are the registered trade 
marks and sole property of Cana- 
dian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 





In sighting, you see: 
(1) The picture you'll 
get. (2) How much film 
you’re using. (3) How 
much remains unex- 





For ready reference 
when you are not 
actually running the 
camera—the customary 
and clearly legible foot- 
age indicator. 





Three speeds—Normal, 
Intermediate, and Slow 
Motion—give you a full 
range of picture effects. 





You don’t have to 
bother to “‘thread”’ film 
in the *‘E’s”’ simplified 
gate—you just press it 
back, and slip in the 
film. 


THIS NEW MODEL “E” MAKES MOVIES IN GORGEOUS FULL COLOUR WITH KODACHROME FILM... 
NO EXTRAS TO BUY, NO GADGETS—EASY TO MAKE AS BLACK-AND-ViHITE 
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The Girl Who 
Asked for Trouble 


(Continued from page 5) 





slouched behind the wheel, with a negli- 
gent grace to her slim shoulders, her silky, 
straight, black hair stirred by the wind. 
Victoria waited, then she glanced at 
Petrie again. He was frowning now, and 
his thin, fine profile looked fierce and 
intimidating. Victoria was not intimi- 
dated, but she was disconcerted. 

“After all, I can’t go on asking him 
questions, bothering him like a fresh 
brat,” she thought. “If he doesn’t want to 
talk . . . When he gets out, I'll ask 
Marge . . . But suppose I get out first?” 

Petrie turned his head, and caught her 
staring at him. Again, he gave that polite 
smile, and put the notebook and pencil 
into his pocket. 

“Is this your first visit to Greenhills?” 
he asked. 

meee 

“Quiet little place,” he said. “‘Nothing 
much going on. But you'll find the Inn 
very comfortable.” 

The taxi was climbing a steep hill now, 
the air was cooler. They passed a group 
of sedate little houses with lighted 
windows. 

“Are you stopping at the Inn?’ asked 
Victoria, as polite as he. 

“For a while,”’ he answered. “I have to 
go back and forth. There are some inter- 
esting historic spots around here—if you 
care for that sort of thing?” 

“I’m more interested in—the present,” 
said Victoria. 

“Well, if you want to see something 
modern,” he said, “our factory is just 
about the last word. A good many people 
come out here simply to see our equip- 
ment. Are you interested in machinery?” 

“I’m more interested in people,” said 
Victoria, desperately. 

“I’m afraid you’ve come to a poor place 
for that,”’ said Petrie. “Very common- 


place.” 
Manners or no manners, she had to 
make one more attempt. 
“The station master seemed interest- 
ing,” she observed. 


“Jake?” said Petrie, looking a little 
surprised. “Maybe he is. I’m not very 
good at that sort of thing, you know. I 
mean anything psychological.” 

“Perhaps it’s—the tragedy in his 
life . . .”’ said Victoria. 

“Has he had a tragic life?” asked 
Petrie. 

“What about his wife?” cried Victoria, 
at the end of her tether. 

“Oh,”’ said Petrie, as if greatly relieved. 
“Oh, that? Half the time I forget he was 
poor Lottie’s husband. I never saw them 
together, you know. She was a darn nice 
girl.” 

“A girl? Was she young?” 

“Oh, yes. About your age. I should 
say. About thirty—” 

“Do I look thirty?” asked Victoria. She 
spoke quietly, but he felt that something 
was wrong. 

“You? No!’ he said heartily. ‘No! 
Twenty .. .?”” He waited, but she said 
nothing. ‘“‘Was Marge telling you about 
that?” he went on hastily. “It was an 
upsetting sort of thing. I nearly got into 
serious trouble over that. You see, I was 
to sail for Buenos Aires on Saturday—a 
very important deal in hides. And on 
Friday morning, I was still locked up in 
the county jail. However, I got out in 
time. Just in time to catch the ship.” 

“Why did they lock you up?” asked 
Victoria, finished now with any pretence 
of tact. 

“Murder charge,” he said. “I—but 
we'd better not talk about that.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it is very unpleasant. Not the 
thing to talk toa girl about.” 


“I’m going to make somebody tell me, 
if you won't.” 

“Look here,’’ said Petrie seriously. 
“It’s worse than you think.” 

“‘T read newspapers,”’ said Victoria. 

“Yes. . .’’ said Petrie. “‘I suppose that 
just hearing about it is different. If I’d 
simply read it . . . But when it’s actually 
happened to you. . . Y’see, I ran over 
the poor girl.” 

“But I thought she was poisoned!” 

“They didn’t know that in the begin- 
ning. I ran over her. I thought, and 
everyone thought, that was what killed 
her. I was driving along a road through 
the woods—a road nobody ever uses 
much. It was getting dark, and I didn’t 
see her. It was. . . Well, I saw that I 
couldn’t do anything for poor Lottie, so I 
got into the car again, meaning to go to 
the police. But I didn’t know the road. I 
took a wrong turning, and I got hopelessly 
lost. No lights. I got wedged into a place 
where I couldn’t turn the car, and it took 
me a long time to back her out of those 
trees. When I did get to the Bayhaven 
police station, Lottie had already been 
found, and the police were looking for the 
hit-and-run driver. Naturally, no one 
believed my story.” 

“Why ‘naturally’? ” 

“‘Well, there I was, looking as guilty as 
anyone could. The thing hdd upset me, 
y’see. I came in there hours after it had 
happened. After the police were on the 
job. Everyone thought I came out of 
remorse, or fear. When they asked me 
why I’d taken that road—which was out 
of my way, and a very bad road—I could 
not explain. There wasn’t any reason. It 
just looked nice there, under the trees. I 
didn’t know where I’d gone or when I got 
lost, either.”’ 

“But even if they did think you’d run 
over her, that isn’t called murder, is it?”’ 


“The idea was that I’d lured her there, 
and then quarrelled with her and killed 
her. They got two witnesses to say they’d 
seen me in a car with a woman. One of the 
servants at the Inn said she’d heard us 
having a violent quarrel.”’ 

“Had they really?” 

“No,” said Petrie. ‘“There wasn’t a word 
of truth in it. There’s never been a woman 
in my car since I’ve been here. I never had 
a quarrel with Lottie. Sometimes we used 
to joke a bit, when she came to do my 
room and I happened to be 1n it.” 

“But why did people tell such lies 
against you?” 

“They didn’t think they were lying,” 
Petrie explained. ‘‘Y’see, in a place like 
this, there isn’t much excitement, and 
they were so anxious to be in the thing 
that they really believed that they’d seen 
and heard all this. I got a lawyer from 
Montreal, and he cleared that up. He 
made the two people who said they’d seen 
the woman in my car admit that they 
weren’t sure it was my car, or me in it. 
Made the servant admit that she hadn’t 
actually heard a quarrel in my room, but 
just a sound of something falling, and an 
exclamation in Lottie’s voice. And I could 
prove I wasn’t in the room at all at that 
time. And then the post-mortem showed 
that Lottie was dead when she was run 
over. So I caught my ship, and put 
through the deal.” 

“What was it like to be in prison?” 

“Naturally, I worried a lot,” said 
Petrie. “Shut up—locked up, like that.” 

“Did you think that maybe you'd be 
convicted?” 

“No,” he answered thoughtfully. ‘“‘That 
was too far-fetched. But I thought they 
might keep me in jail for a long time, and 
it makes you nervous when there’s a lot of 
work at the office—things that can’t wait. 
Y’see, we were just reorganizing, when this 
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happened. It couldn’t have come at a 
more inconvenient time.” 

“Inconvenient!” said Victoria, half- 
aloud. This seemed to her an extraordin- 
ary word to use in connection with a 
murder, and Petrie himself seemed 
extraordinary, and scarcely human. She 
turned toward the window for a while. 
The cab went smoothly down the steep 
hill and started up another, and on the 
crest she saw a sparkle of lights. 

“Is that the Inn?” she asked. 

“That’s the Inn,” said Petrie. ‘‘Mis- 
take.” 

“‘What’s a mistake?” 

“Mistake to build it there. Too far from 
both the Greenhills and the Bayhaven 
stations. Too hilly for a golf course. 
Too de luxe.”’ 

“I don’t like him,” thought Victoria. 

But she wouldn't let it go at that. She 
would not allow herself to have silly, 
illogical prejudices. She was reasonable, 
and if she disliked Petrie there was some 
good cause. 

“‘He’s not human,”’ she decided. ‘He 
doesn’t care about anything but his 
precious business. Heaven knows that 
Robin is a perfect idiot about his business, 
but at least he ishuman.. .” 

She had a sudden vision of Robin look- 
ing at her in a way that was undoubtedly 
human. He would certainly not sit back 
in a taxi, with his eyes closed. . . 


BUT THEY were approaching the Inn 
now, and she looked at it with interest. 
It was a long, low building of dark brown 
shingles, with a red roof of pleasing irregu- 
larity. Standing there among the pines, 
with the lighted porte-cochere and lighted 
windows, it had altogether a most attrac- 
tive and welcoming look. As the cab 
stopped, a boy in uniform came running 
out, and took Victoria’s bag. 

“How much do I owe you?” Victoria 
asked Marge. For this taxi had no meter. 

“Three dollars,”’ said Marge. 

“Three dollars?” said Victoria. ‘““That’s 
exorbitant!” 

“That’s the rate,”’ said Marge. 

“You took me out of my way—”’ 

Petrie had come up to Marge, smiling; 
he said something to her so low that 
Victoria could not hear, handed her some- 
thing, and she drove off. 

“Did you pay for me, Mr. Petrie?” 
asked Victoria. 

“T understand Marge,” he said. 

“How much do I owe you?” 

They were standing under the lighted 
porte-cochere. Petrie was looking at her 
with a blank, almost stupid regard. 

“Oh, let’s say adollar. . .” 

“How much did you give her?” 

“Let’s not bother,”’ he said with a quick 
frown, and walked off and left her. 

After a moment, Victoria followed him, 
entered a lounge softly lit, charmingly 
furnished. It was so like a drawing-room 
that the desk, with the cashier’s cage, the 
row of pigeonholes behind it, looked 
incongruous. A man in a dinner jacket 
approached her, a remarkably tough- 
looking young man, with a bull neck and 
an out-thrust face, and heavy shoulders; 
he had the swagger, the truculent look of a 
gun-man. 

“Miss MacDonald,”’ he said. ‘We're 
very pleased to see you. . . Front, take 
Miss MacDonald’s bag up to Dombey. 
This way, please, Miss MacDonald!” 

He spoke beautifully. in a quiet pleasant 
voice, his head bent deferentially as he 
waved Victoria toward the lift. 

“We've given our rooms names instead 
of numbers,”’ he explained. ‘I think you'll 
find Dombey very comfortable. But if it 
doesn’t entirely suit you, I'll show you 
something else.” 

“‘Are you the manager?”’ asked Victoria. 

“Yes, Miss MacDonald. My name is 
Jones.” 

The lift stopped at the fourth and top 
floor, and they got out; the boy with the 
bag preceded them, unlocked a door, 
turned on a light. The room was remark- 
ably attractive and comfortable; plaid 

{Continued on page 22} 
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liked Robin’s novels of distinction; even 
in the first chapter the witty, civilized 
people began to irritate her. She laid it 
down and sighed. 

“I wish I could go out,” she thought. 

Well, why couldn’t she? She felt 
ashamed of herself for locking the door, 
for running away from the horrible blonde, 
for the queer little uneasiness in her heart. 
She put on a coat, and unlocked the door, 
stepped out into the corridor that was so 
very quiet. She locked the door after her 
and descended to the lounge. It was 
empty. The other woman had gone; the 
elderly desk-clerk had gone too, but at the 
sound of her steps someone else appeared 
behind the desk, a young man, extraordin- 
arily handsome and dramatic. He was 
slender and olive-skinned with smooth 
hair black as jet; as he caught her eye he 
smiled, a gentle deprecating smile that 
showed fine white teeth. 

Victoria’s interest in new types was 
aroused. She had to speak to this hand- 
some creature. 

‘Are there any nice walks around here?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘No, madam,” said the young man. “‘It 
is too lonely here in the night-time.” 

“What do people do with themselves 
here, then?” 

“On Thursday we have a little concert. 
On Saturday, a little dance.” 

‘‘What do people do on Monday?” 

“On Monday?” he repeated, shrugging 
his shoulders. “‘Sometimes they will make 
a party to go to the movies in Bayhaven.”’ 

“Is there anyone here now to make up a 
party?” 

“Now? No, madam. Just now it is very 
quiet here.” 

His manner was very respectful; he 
didn’t stare, yet Victoria knew perfectly 
well that whenever she was not looking at 
him his black eyes regarded her with 
ardent admiration. And this knowledge 
did her good. After Petrie’s indifference 
and the blonde woman’s hostility, it was a 
solace. 

‘‘He must be Luigi,’’ she thought. ‘“‘The 
evil furriner. . .”’ 

She knew better than to flirt with the 
clerk in a hotel. She had been brought up 
very carefully; she was a well-educated, 
intelligent young woman, who knew how 
to conduct herself properly in any situa- 
tion. But she did flirt with him. Not in 
any obvious way; her glance rested upon 
his face with an effect of innocent candor. 

“Is there even a radio?” she asked. 

“No, madam. But there is a library. If 
you would like to see that f 

“Thank you!” said Victoria. 

He came out from behind the counter 
then and led the way across the lounge toa 
door opposite the dining room. 

“The music room,” he explained. ‘In 
these two cases, we have some very nice 
books—very up-to-date.” 

He unlocked two glass-fronted book- 
cases, and Victoria pretended to look at 
the books. But she had caught sight of the 
blonde woman, sitting in acorner under a 
lamp which had been turned off. She was 
just sitting there in the shadow, her legs 
stretched out, her ankles crossed, her face 
invisible. 

With effortless grace, Luigi—if it were 
Luigi—knelt beside her and drew out a 
book. 

“This is very up-to-date,” he said. 

“Thanks, but I’ve read it,” said 
Victoria. 

“Then this?” he said looking up into her 
face. ‘This is very romantic.” 

The blonde woman in thecorner laughed, 
and Luigi sprang to his feet with a look of 
anger. Victoria decided to pay no atten- 
tion to that laugh. 

“Thanks, but I don’t like romance,”’ she 
said. 

“A serious book? 
scientist?”’ 

She thanked him, took that, with no 
intention at all of reading it, and with the 
bulky volume under her arm, crossed the 
lounge and opened the door. Luigi came 


right along. 
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“It’s very lonely here,” he said. ‘There 
are tramps here. Hoboes. It would not be 
wise for you to take a walk alone, Miss 
MacDonald.” 

“T shan’t go far,’’ she reassured him. 

And indeed, the prospect was not invit- 
ing. The road before her led down a steep 
hill to what looked like a pit of blackness. 
The pines rustled in the night wind: be- 
yond the lighted area surrounding the Inn 
there was nothing. But she wanted to get 
rid of Luigi now. His voice had become 
too tender. 

She set off down the road. And Luigi 
came right along. 

“Don’t bother, thanks!” said Victoria, 
in a tone no one could misunderstand. 

“It’s no bother to me, Miss Mac- 
Donald.”’ 

“‘T want to be alone,”’ said Victoria. 

“Oh, certainly, Miss MacDonald!”’ said 
Luigi. “I shall walk only a little behind 
you.” 

“No!” said Victoria, stopping short. 

“You are too young and beautiful to co 
alone,” said Luigi softly. 

This was altogether too much. 

“Oh, no I’m not!” said Victoria. She 
looked straight at him, and it was a look 
that had worked very well in the past, a 
cool steady look of indignant contempt. 
But it did not seem to work with Luigi. 
He only smiled. 

“I’m going—alone,”’ she said distinctly. 
“I don’t want you with me. Do you 
understand?”’ 

“How does a man ever understand what 
a woman means?”’ said Luigi. 

““Er—get to the deuce out of here,’’said a 
casual voice behind them, so unexpected 
that Victoria started. It was Petrie, just 
standing there. 

“Where did you come from?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, I was just prowling around,” 
answered Petrie. ‘Go on, Luigi. Get 
going!” 

Victoria refrained from looking at the 
handsome Luigi as he went away. She 
was angry, but she was also ashamed. 

“It’s a nice evening,’’ observed Petrie. 

“Yes. . .’’ said Victoria. 

‘“‘What I mean is—”’ said Petrie, “I like 
to go off alone in the woods. Extraordin- 
ary, the things you see. Last night, for 
instance, I saw an owl kill a rabbit.” 

‘‘Well, I shouldn’t like to see that,”’ said 
Victoria. ‘‘] think that would be horrible.’’ 

“Nature,” said Petrie. “‘ ‘Nature, red in 
fang and claw’ Probably there’s 
something that will kill the owl. I don’t 
know much about these things. But that 
seems to be the idea. The rabbit kills a 
mouse, the owl kills the rabbit, a hawk—or 
something—kills the owl.” 

‘Rabbits don’t kill mice,’’ said Victoria. 

“Don’t they? Anyhow, that’s the idea, 
isn’t it? Very interesting.” 

“T think it’s horrible.” 

“Of course, you’re very gentle—”’ 

“I’m not gentle.” 

“Well, y’see, you look very gentle,” said 
Petrie. ‘“‘Excuse me, if I seem officious, 
Miss—er, but if I were you, I shouldn’t go 
walking around alone here at night.” 

“I know,” said Victoria, and was silent 
fora moment. ‘I suppose it was really my 
fault about Luigi,’’she said, with admirable 
honesty. “If I hadn’t encouraged him—”’ 

“Oh, he doesn’t need much encour- 
aging,” said Petrie. ““There’s a bench over 
there on the lawn. Care to sit down, and 
have a smoke? Or would you rather be 
alone, Miss—er?”’ 

“MacDonald. 
particularly want to be alone.’ 

The iron bench stood under a group of 
pines facing the Inn and the light from 
the windows shone full on them. Victoria 
gave her companion a covert glance, and 
finding that he was not looking at her, 
she stared thoughtfully at him. 

He was not at all bad-looking. He was 
relaxed now, sitting with his long legs 
stretched before him, and his hands in his 
pockets; his thin, strongly-modelled face 
had a dreamy expression. He looked con- 
tented, and for some reason, Victoria did 
not like a man to look contented. Some 
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"Tt was worse than 
a slap in the face" 





A few weeks ago, my little Ann 
came running home crying as if 
her heart would break. She said 
her playmates had been making 
fun of her clothes, 


When the poor kid turned around, 
I almost dropped. Somebody had 
pinned one of your ads about 

tattle-tale gray on the back of 
her dress. Syst 





It was worse than a slap in the face. Where did those youngsters 


get the idea? Had they heard their mothers criticizing my washes? 
I felt like tearing that ad to bits. But luckily, I read it 
instead and found how the best housekeepers get tattle-tale gray 
in their clothes if they use a soap that leaves dirt behind. 


So right away quick I changed to Fels-Naptha Soap — and am I 


GLAD! 


naptha hustle out every speck of dirt! 
horrid tattle-tale gray in no time! 


How those gentle suds of richer golden soap and lots of 


My clothes lost that 
So I made a big freezer- 


full of ice cream and gave those kids a "thank-you" party. 


Copr., Fels & Co,, 1937 
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Tired of Planning 





This Booklet 


Every woman, who has to serve about 
1095 meals a year, knows that it is not 
easy to plan meals that are both appe- 
tizing and healthful. But this is a highly 
important job. It can be made simpler 
by understanding what the various 
foods do for the body and what the food 
requirements of the members of your 
family are at various seasons of the year. 


One of the chief factors in maintaining 
good health is an intelligently selected 
diet. Menus for each day can be 
planned to include the food elements 
needed for every member of the family. 
Five-yeat-old Tom, a whirlwind of 
activity, needs foods that will keep him 
supplied with energy—bread and but- 


ter, cereals, toes, desserts. He also 
requires foods that will build bone and 


muscle during his growing years— 


Three Meals a Day? 


will help you 
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meat, fish, eggs, poultry. He should 
have fresh vegetables and fruits, be- 
cause they contain minerals and vita- 
mins that help to keep him well. Right 
now, when faite and vegetables are 
plentiful, you have a wide variety from 
which to select. 


The grown-up members of the family 
need the same kinds of food, although 
they may require some of them in 
smaller quantities than are necessary 
for growing boys and girls. Milk, as 
everybody knows, is one of the most 
important of all foods. A child should 
have a quart a day and adults a pint. 


The most nutritious foods do not 
necessarily cost most. Less expensive 
foods can often be prepared in a way 
to tempt the appetite and give the 
required nourishment. 


The Booklet, “The Family Food Supply,” will 
help you plan delicious, economical and 


healthful meals—Send for it 


This booklet tells in detail the importance of various foods—how to use 
them to keep your family in good health; how to save money on your 
marketing; how to use leftovers and make them appetizing; how to plan 
balanced and nourishing meals which the family will enjoy. Write today 
for your free copy. Address Booklet Department 71-37, Canadian 
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The Girl Who 
Asked for Trouble 


(Continued from page 20) 





gingham on the walls, a big armchair to 
match, a little four-poster'bed, a modern- 
istic dressing-table with a triple mirror, a 
tall chest of drawers, two lamps with 
yellow shades. 

“The bath . . 
ing a door. 

A bathroom with yellow and white tiled 
walls, glittering nickel fittings, sunken 
tub, and a shower bath enclosed with glass. 

“This is very nice,” said Victoria, 
touched by the manager’s obvious pride. 
And certainly it was extraordinarily nice 
for eighteen dollars a week. 

“Thank you,”’ he said. ‘‘We’re serving 
dinner now, Miss MacDonald. Table 
d’héte from six to eight. But if you’d 
prefer something sent up . . . There’s no 
charge for room service.” 

“Oh, I'll come down, thanks.” said 
Victoria. 


.”’ said Mr. Jones, open- 


WHEN SHE was alone, she examined 
the room more carefully, and she found 
things which surprised and pleased her. 
On the bedside table were two books, an 
ashtray, a thermos bottle of ice water; 
the closet had plenty of hangers, all of 
them padded; there was a rack for dresses, 
hat-stands on the shelf; there were little 
bags of lavender in all the drawers, wash- 
cloths in the bathroom, and six towels. She 
felt happy here in this well-lighted, cosy 
room as she washed, combed her hair and 
sang to herself. 

“T like to be in new places,” she thought. 
“I like to meet new people.” 

At the moment she liked everything. She 
was hungry, and was going to dinner. She 
was young and healthy, and alert, and 
when she looked in the mirror, she saw 
how handsome she was, with her thick fair 
hair, her creamy skin, and her proudly set 
head. She thought of Robin with a trace 
of impatience. 

“Why won't he be himself, and be 
happy?” she thought. ‘‘Why doesn’t he 
enjoy life?” 

Well, she was going to make him enjoy 
life before long. This two weeks holiday 
was to be devoted to planning that. 

“T wish I wasn't so old!” he had cried, 
the day before she left. 

She had refused to pay attention to that 
at the time, but later she had felt like 
crying over it. 

“He’s an idiot!’”’ she thought. ‘He’s 
really so much younger than I am. He’s 
so—helpless, and so transparent. He’s 
made up his mind, he’ll never ask me to 
marry him. But he will!” 

She rang for the lift, and got into it; tall, 
calm, blonde as an angel, she stepped out 
into the attractive lounge, and Mr. Jones 
again came up to her. 

“This is the dining room, Miss Mac- 
Donald...” 

A dining room filled with little tables 
cannot be made to look very private or 
homelike, but everything possible had 
been done here. The head waiter led 
Victoria to a table in a corner. There was a 
vase of sweet peas on it; the linen and silver 
were good, the waiter was assiduous and 
the menu tempting. Victoria ordered a 
meal, a hearty one, and then sat back to 
look about at the other people. Across the 
room she saw Petrie with some sort of 
pamphlet propped up before him, reading 
while he ate. All the other little tables, so 
daintily set, were unoccupied. 

“Well, of course, I’m early,” she 
thought. “Later on, there'll be more 
people.” 

But suppose there weren’t? Suppose 
there was nobody else? Suddenly the 
dining room seemed melancholy. Three 
or four waiters stood about, and she 
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imagined that they looked resigned and 
hopeless. The long room was quiet, 
strangely quiet. Through the far doorway 
she had a glimpse of the lounge, and it 
was deserted. 

“Well, I wanted peace and quiet, didn’t 
I?’ she asked herself. 

The soup came, and it was excellent. She 
was enjoying it when the sound of a voice 
startled her, one of those low, thrilling 
theatric voices. She glanced up to see a 
woman speaking to the head waiter. 
Another blonde, too, and handsome, but 
completely unlike Victoria. This was a 
woman in her late thirties, or possibly 
older than that, with a _ well-rounded, 
mature figure, set off by a carefully fitted 
long black dinner dress, and a haughty, 
languid look on her face. 

“I shall want the same table—er 
every night,”’ she said. “And the same 
waitah.”’ 

“Very good, madam,” said the head 
waiter, and was bowing her to a table. But 
she ignored him; she was looking squarely 
at Victoria, and it was a disconcerting, an 
amazing look of scorn and hatred. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?”’ thought 
Victoria, startled. She wished to return 
the look in kind, but she didn’t do well. 

And all through dinner that went on. 
The woman was sitting in a line with her. 
Victoria made up her mind to ignore her 
and forget her, but time after time she 
was obliged to glance at the other, and 
almost always the woman looked at her 
with that same vicious hatred. It spoiled 
the meal. 

Everything was spoiled. When she left 
the dining room, she didn’t know what to 
do with herself. Petrie had disappeared, 
Mr. Jones had disappeared; the lounge 
was deserted except for a middleaged man 
at the desk, absorbed in some work. She 
did not want to go to her room so early so 
she walked about, and went to examine a 
small glass showcase which she had not 
noticed before. There was a sign in it: 
“Products of the Bayhaven Novelty 
Mfg. Co.,”’ and arranged on two shelves 
were cigarette cases and holders, inkwells 
with elephants attached, ashtrays with 
elephants and Scotties, square boxes and 
round boxes. 

“‘We’re closing out this display,’’said the 
middleaged clerk, coming to her side. 
“We're selling these things at less than 
half-price. These holders now’’—he took 
three or four of them out of the case— 
“only fifty cents,”’ he said. ‘Beautiful, 
aren’t they? This purple one. . . That’s 
a beautiful color, isn’t it?” 

It wasn’t purple, it was mauve, and it 
was rather attractive. Victoria bought it 
for no particular reason. She wanted to sit 
down in the lounge for a cigarette, but as 
she turned away she saw the venomous 
blonde sitting in an armchair watching 
her, so she got into the lift. 

She was surprised at herself. 

“IT shouldn’t have run away like that,” 
she thought. “I should have stayed and 
glared back at her. Now what am I going 
to do?” 

She had brought a book in her suitcase. 
But it was not yet eight o'clock. It was a 
boring prospect, to sit up here reading. 

“TI wish I hadn’t come,’”’ she thought, 

She went to the window, and looked out. 
There was a grove of pine trees close to the 
house and beyond them rose the hills, 
black against the starlit sky. Forests. . . 
She thought of Lottie, in the woods, Lottie 
dying as she tried to reach the brook . . . 
Miles and miles of dark forest 

“I wish I hadn’t come!” she cried to 
herself. 


SHE PULLED down the shades and 
locked the door, then sat down in the very 
comfortable armchair and opened her 
book. It was a book Robin was publishing, 
and he had recommended it to her. “A 
novel of distinction,’’ said the jacket. “A 
penetrating study of a group of witty, 
civilized people, and their relations to one 
another.” 

She knew she wouldn’t like it; she never 
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All right—SIT gn the sun. 





Relax ’n’ reldx *h’ relax. . . 


But don’t lose your 
looks doing it. 


By ANNABELLE LEE 


(Photo by courtesy Jaeger House, Toronto} 


time and not have to stage a comeback for winter. 
And the way to do that is, of course, to preface your 
relaxing with a little care and forethought. 

Think of your skin and your hair and your nails. With- 
out any urging at all the sun would make a Roman holiday 
of the lot of them, if you weren’t forewarned and forearmed. 
Creams and oils will help you tone his burning down to a 
nice luxurious tan or a healthy glow under the pink and 
whiteness, if you’re going in for the rosebud look this 
season. A little thoughtful care and some good lotions will 
make your hair and your nails impervious to summer 
drought and wind and warmth. Your elbows and throat 
can remain smooth and appealing. And—best of all—the 
tricks you can work with make-up and powders will give 
you a lovely luscious look, in spite of your laziness, that 
adds immeasurably to your enjoyment and that of the 
spectators! 

As it happens, this season a lot of girls are just skipping 
the sun-tanning idea altogether. Too hard to get those 
high-water marks off for fall. And next year, remember, 
evening gowns are going to be much more décolleté. Some 
women find, anyway, that a dark tan only makes them 
look muddy. So take stock of yourself to begin with, and 
de make some dark-powder tests. That'll give you a good 

idea. 

You'll find the summer powder bases (for those 
who prefer to put their tan on in the morning and 
cold cream it off at night) aren’t so dark as 
before. Too dark a base often makes the 
face look tired. Try two powders. Get 
quite a dark one and, mixing it with 
your regular shade, you can keep in step 
with your own skin tone, if you’re getting 
tanned. Simple, isn’t it? And it’s wise to 
use a lighter powder first, then dust on a 
darker one. ‘This tends to make the face 
healthier, and gives it better curves. 

I agree that it’s a lazy, helter-skelter swagger 
kind of summer season. But here’s the Jittle 
trick really smart women have, if you'll notice. The 
| more careless they appear about their clothes, and 
the more informal, the greater care they take of their 
| faces, hair and hands. That’s the difference between 
? looking delightfully lazy—and sloppy. For instance, no 

matter how much you mix your costume, you can’t afford 
to wear lipstick, rouge, and {Continued on page 26} 


“Tim THING is—to let yourself go in the summer- 
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If the slightest moisture has once 
been allowed to collect on the 
armhole of your dress .. . the 
warmth of your body will bring 
out a stale “armhole odor” and 
destroy your charm... 


OUR EYES meet his. And suddenly 

there’s something electric in the air. 
You talk. Every word seems to draw 
you more irresistibly together. You’re 
going to be so happy. And then the spell 
is broken! He can’t forgive your care- 
less neglect of that little hollow under 
your arm, 

Tragic—but it will continue to hap- 
pen, over and over, unless you make 
sure that small underarm area is kept 
not only sweet, but also completely dry. 

So many girls make the mistake of think- 
ing that merely to deodorize is enough. 
They never stop to realize that since single- 
action preparations are not made to stop 
perspiration, they can only do half the 
job of protecting you against perspira- 
tion embarrassment. The double action of 
Liquid Odorono is essential to keep your 
underarm both sweet and dry. 

As long as you use single-action prepa- 
rations, you will continue to perspire. Mois- 
ture will collect on your dress. And then, 
no matter how sweet you keep yourself, 
your dress will give you away time and 
time again ... on just the very occasions 








when you want to be most alluring. 


Let Your Dress Tell You! 


It’s only human to think, ‘‘J am not like 
that!” But, just to be absolutely certain, 
test your dress tonight! As you take it off, 
smell the fabric under the armhole. You 
may be horrified at that stale ‘‘armhole 
odor’! And you must face the fact that 
that is the way you smell to others! Do 
you wonder women everywhere, who make 
any pretensions to refinement and social 
standing, are so faithful about taking the 
little extra time and trouble to apply 
Liquid Odorono! 


Beauty Rite No. 1: 


One of the most sacred of all beauty rites 
is that few seconds of waiting for Liquid 
Odorono to dry. So much depends on it... 
your peace of mind, the safekeeping of your 
charm. And no greasy stains can ruin your 
frocks . . . Coat linings can’t stain. Clean- 
er’s bills go down. 

Liquid Odorono merely diverts the per- 
spiration from one small closed-in area to 
other parts of the body where it can evapo- 
rate freely. Put Odorono on your dressing 
table, and you will put perspiration wor- 
ries off your mind. In two strengths, Regu- 
lar and Instant. Regular Odorono (Ruby 
colored) need only be used twice a week. 
Instant Odorono (colorless) is for quick 
emergency use, or unusually sensitive skin. 
Use it daily or every other day. At all 
toilet-goods counters. 

Double your popularity by sending to- 
day for sample vials of the two Odoronos 
and leaflet on complete underarm dryness 
offered below. 


SEND 8¢ FOR INTRODUCTORY SAMPLES 


RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Ltd. 
Dept. 8Z-7, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada. 


I enclose 8¢, to cover cost of postage and packing, 


for samples of Instant and Regular Odorono and 
descriptive leaflet. 


Name 


Address 


City. 





strange feminine desire always rose in her 
to stir up the creature. 

“It was nice of you to come to my 
rescue,”’ she said. 

“Oh, I don’t imagine you needed much 
rescuing,’’ said Petrie. ‘‘I don’t like that 
fellow, y’know.”’ 

“Don’t you?” said Victoria, with a trace 
of coldness. 

“No. He was one of those witnesses. 
Said he’d seen me driving with a woman. 
He may have been mistaken, but I think 
he was lying.” 

“Why should he tell a lie about you?” 

“Well. . . There was an incident. . . 

Victoria forgot all her annoyance and 
his contentment. 

“What sort of incident?” she asked. 

“It was when he used to drive the car 
here,” said Petrie ‘He was a reckless 
driver, and I warned him—twice. Then 
one night when I was driving home, I saw 
him come tearing down the hill, and 
around the curve on the wrong side of the 
road. An old colored fellow had stopped 
his car there, and got out, leaving the 
door open. Luigi swiped the door right off, 
and went on. And I reported it to the 
police.”” 

“Well . . .” said Victoria. ‘I suppose 
you were right.” 

She said it grudgingly, because she 
detected in him an attitude she didn’t like. 
“I believe he’sself-righteous,’’ she thought. 

“I always report things to the police,” he 
said. 

“T don’t,” she said. “Not unimportant 
things.” 

“Mistake not to,” said Petrie. He rose. 
“If you'll excuse me,” he said, “I’ve got to 
do a little work. Shall we go back?” 

“Thanks, but I think I’ll stay here for a 
while. You go, though.” 

“I don’t like to leave you alone, Miss 
—er—”’ 

She was not going to help him, not going 
to tell him her name again. 

“I like to be alone, thanks,” she said. 

“O. K.” said Petrie. ‘Good night.” 


” 


SHE WATCHED him as he crossed the 
lawn and she found fault with him. He 
slouched. He was absent-minded, self- 
righteous and irritating. She was bored 
sitting here on this bench, and it was his 
fault that she had sat down. 

There was no sign of life about the 
brightly-lit Inn; no sounds came from it; 
there was no coming and going. 

“Well, I wanted to be quiet,”’ she told 
herself. “‘I wanted to think out this Robin 
situation, and make up my mind defi- 
nitely.”’ 

She had already made up her mind to 
marry Robin, but there were two draw- 
backs. One was his melancholy reluctance. 
Twice he had taken her out to lunch, and 
he had harped so upon his age and her 
youth. 

‘**You have your whole life before you,” 
he had said. And, of course, he meant by 
those words that she had nothing behind 
her, no experience, no knowledge of the 
world. He was forty-five. She had found 
that out with considerable difficulty, by 
asking questions and comparing the 
answers. She had asked him in what year 
he had been graduated from McGill, and 
then, some days later, she had begun a 
conversation about a mythical friend who 
was going to college at sixteen. ‘How old 
were you when you went?”’ she had asked. 
Things like that. 

Then she had begun a campaign. She 
had found out what authors they had who 
were forty-five, and she spoke of them as 
young. They had been talking one day ofa 
publisher who was fifty-five. 

“He’s a young man for a position like 
that,”’ Victoria had said. 

“You don’t know . . .”” Robin had said. 
“You don’t know how old he feels inside. 
Tired—disillusioned—”’ 

“I get tired myself,’’ Victoria had said. 
“I’ve had plenty of disillusionment, too.” 

“It’s entirely different,’’ Robin had said. 

He was very trying. He wouldn't be 
happy, even for a moment. Thinking of 
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this, she yawned, and looking at her watch, 
saw that it had got to be nine-fifteen. She 
could easily use up an hour getting ready 
for bed, what with a bath, and setting her 
hair, and doing her nails, and pottering 
around, and then she would go to sleep. 

She returned to the Inn, Luigi was 
behind the desk, but he didn’t even glance 
up from the ledger open before him. The 
venomous blonde was nowhere in sight. 
Victoria went up to her room, and now she 
liked it much better; she was not nervous 
any longer. 

“That Petrie is a funny guy,” she 
thought. ‘Not human. The way he 
talked about seeing the rabbit killed . . 

Perhaps, after all, she was still a little 
nervous. She didn’t like to think of those 
miles and miles of dark woodland, where 
the wild creatures killed and were killed. A 
brook in the woods, where a poor woman 
had died. 

“They accused Petrie. . .’’ she thought. 
“‘He says the witnesses were mistaken, or 
lying. . . Butsuppose. . .?” 

She was glad to hear someone in a near- 
by room turn on a shower. 

“IT wonder if there are people here that I 
haven’t seen,’ she thought. “I hope so 
. . . There might be some nice people. 
Cheerful people.” 

She drew a bath for herself, and was 
pleased to find that the hot water was 
really hot, and that when she was done, 
the tub drained quickly and quietly. That 
other person’s shower was still running. 

“‘That’s queer,’’ she thought. 


SHE GOT into bed, settled herself com- 
fortably to read for a little while. That 
shower kept on running with a dull steady 
roar. 

“How could anyone take such a long 
shower bath?’”’ she thought, a little 
annoyed. ‘Maybe it’s a woman washing 
her hair. But even at that ie 

Her pleasant drowsiness had gone. She 
felt very wide awake. And she blamed 
that on the shower. She tried to block the 
sound from her consciousness, and could 
not, and grew more and more annoyed. 

“It’s impossible!’ she said aloud. 

Nobody could take such an interminable 
bath. Nobody turned on a shower before 
it was wanted. 

“I'll give them ten minutes more,”’ she 
thought, ‘‘and then I'll ring up the desk 


Ring up Luigi? 
“T'll ask for the manager. I'll tell him 
someone’s emptying the reservoir. . . It’s 


a nuisance.’ 
She waited ten minutes, and an extra 
five, and then she took up the French 
telephone. Luigi's gentle voice answered. 
“TI want to speak to Mr. Jones, please,” 
she said. 

“T’ll call Mr. Jones, madam. May I 
ring you back?” 

She replaced the instrument and waited. 
And the shower kept roaring on and on, 
and Mr. Jones didn’t ring up. 

“That thing has been running for three 
quarters of an hour!”’ she thought in a 
rage, and telephoned again. 

“I’m sorry, madam, but I haven’t been 
able to locate Mr. Jones,’’ said Luigi. ‘‘Is 
there anything I can do?” 

“No, thanks,”’ said Victoria. 

She wasn’t going to have Luigi coming 
up here; she wasn’t going to make any 
complaints to him. 

“I'll go to sleep, and forget it,’’ she said 
to herself. “I can if I want.”’ 

She turned out the light; she lay down, 
closed her eyes and relaxed. And that 
roaring shower grew louder and louder, a 
torrent, a cataract. She sat up. 

“There’s something wrong,” she thought. 
“‘Someone’s gone out and left the water 
turned on. Or someone's drunk.” 

She switched on the lamp, put on her 
dressing gown and slippers, and went out 
into the hall. It was well lit, empty, and 
calm—except for that muffled roar. But 
the quiet was somehow disturbing; she 
went back and got her pocketbook, because 
it was foolish to leave it there, with her 
door open. {Continued on page 26} 
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Isn't the summer sun grand and 
glorious? Hope you are getting as 
much as possible into your little ol’ 
system! But f'r goodness’ sake don't 
try to acquire all the sunshine in a 
minute — 

Take it easy! Especially you blond- 
ies! You can store up a lot of trouble 
for yourselves if you brown up too 
quickly. 

Keep plenty of cream on your little 
nose and neck. A good cream will do 
much toward keeping your skin from 
scorching up on you .. . and those 
sun-tanning oils are grand, too — 


Aren't the summer styles for loaf- 
ing around positively delightful? The 
graceful culotte is a real favorite with 
you girls who feel you don't look your 
best in slacks or shorts. Then the 
farmerette'’ — a womanly version 
of the hired man’s overalls — is sport- 
ing around on all the better beaches 
this season... 


The peasant habit of tying a color- 
ful hanky around your head is all the 
rage — and it keeps you from getting 
hot-headed! Saves your hair from 
the ravages of the hot suns, too... 
Some of the smarter little ladies buy 
a couple of yards of gaily colored 
cotton — and make a hanky for the 
head, a bandanna for the neck, and 
a sash for around the middle! For a 
very few cents you have a grand set 
of accessories for those plain little 
white or light dresses you'll be 
wearing ..-. 


Such quaint designs on the summer 
cottons! Saw a playsuit made out of 
"horse" print — little ponies gallop- 
ing all over the place — very cute! 


The halo hat is crowning pretty 
well every young head in the land! 
Very cool and effective — and here 
again you can sit yourself down and 
turn ‘em out for yourself, in all the 
colors of the rainbow. Braided rib- 
bon or braided lengths of crepe or 
cotton, cut on the bias, rolled and 
sewn into pieces long enough to band 
your head — finish it up with a perky 
bow ... and you are right in style! 


Kay Murphy’s 


Photo courtesy The Seigniory Club 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Those long chiffon streamers on 
your large — or small — straw hats 
are very pretty. They're combining 
them in two or more vivid hues, as 
well as a solid color — probably to 
match the shade of your dress... 


Chiffon coats, full length, over 
matching chiffon or crepe dresses are 
a style that is persisting for the entire 
summer. Especially nice for Sundays, 
when one wants to be cool, yet a wee 
bit more formal... 

And the white sharkskin jacket — 
jigger length (about 34 inches) tops 
practically every little dress, light or 
dark — 

Shantung is having a real popular- 
ity this summer. Very, very nice in 
black, navy or beetroot — dolled up 
with white . 


London tan (some call it saddle 
brown) is being a very successful 
summer shade, either alone or com- 
bined with white — 

A lovely flattering color, especially 
if you've a golden tan. Gives a girl 
a gypsylike air — 


Speaking of gypsies — | think this 
is a real gypsylike summer. What with 
trailers, hitch-hikers, and the like, 
we've all developed a Romany streak 
in us... 

So pretty well anything you wear 
this summer — if it's colarful, casual 
and comfortable — is right in keev- 
ing with the times. ' 

On the most fashionable beaches 
around New York, one would think 
one had landed in on a scene from 
a comic opera — or a village in the 
Balkans or the Tyrol... 


If you're doing a lot of travelling 
— get yourself a set of those match 
ing pyjamas and housecoats. Very 
practical and dainty, and in the 
darker shades — such as navy or 
wine, probably polka-dotted in white 
—— they won't look mussed easily, and 
they serve so many purposes — such 
as running down the Pullman aisles 
to the ladies' room — or lounging 
around the porch of the summer 
cottage... 
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CANT CHAFE... >, 


The sidesofKotexarecushioned 
in a special, soft, downy cotton 
to prevent chafing and irritation. 
ThusW ondersoft K otex provides 
lasting comfort and freedom. But 
sides only are cushioned —the 
center surface is free to absorb. 


LNT HAN... 


By actual test Kotex absorbs 
many times its own weight in 
moisture! A special “Equalizer” 
center guides moisture evenly 
the whole length of the pad. 
Gives “body” but not bulk— 
prevents twisting and roping. 


% 


QD CN SHOW... 


The rounded ends of Kotex are 
flattened and tapered to provide 
absolute invisibility. Even the 
sheerest dress, the closest-fitting 
gown, reveals no tell-tale lines 
or wrinkles. 


Now F Types OF KOTEX... 


ALL AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 
Regular, Junior, and Super—for 
different women, different days. 
KOTEX WONDERFORM BELT 
For complete “forget-it” com- 
fort; adjustable—No pins—Self- 
balancing. 25c. 


-WONDERSOFT KOTEX 
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In spite of her daily bath 


she's an 


UNDERARM VICTIM! 


VERY day she makes the same 

mistake. She expects the bath 

she takes at 8 o’clock in the morning 

to protect her from underarm per- 

spiration odor at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon! : 

It can’t be done. All a bath can 
do is to wash away the traces of past 
perspiration. It cannot prevent per- 
spiration odor from cropping out later 
intheday. A bath works backwards; 
never forwards. 

You cannot, count on your daily 
bath to keep your underarms fresh, 
free from odor longer than an hour or 
two. 

It takes more than soap and water 
to do that; it takes special care. 

You can give your underarms this 
special care in just half a minute. 
With Mum! 

Mum takes care of you all day. Smooth 
a quick fingertipfulof Mum under 
each arm and you're safe for that day, 
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takes the saer out of perspiration 


no matter how long and strenuous it is. 

No trouble to use Mum. You waste no 
time in using Mum. And when it’s 
on, you're through. No fuss of wait- 
ing and rinsing off. 

Harmiess to clothing. Mum is harm- 
less to fabrics. So don’t worry— if 
you forget to use it before you dress, 
just use it afterwards, 

Soothing to sensitive skin. Mum is so 
cooling and soothing you can use it 
right after shaving the underarms. 
How women appreciate this! 

Does not prevent natural perspiration. 
Mum does just what you want it to 
do—prevents the ugly odor of per- 
spiration and not the perspiration 
itself, 

Don’t be an underarm victim! 
Depend upon the daily Mum habit 
as the quick, easy, sure way to 
avoid repellent underarm odor. 
Bristol Myers Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal. 


USE MUM ON SANI- 
TARY NAPKINS, TOO 
Mum daily gives to 
countless women com- 
forting assurance that 
they cannot offend. 
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The Girl Who 
Asked for Trouble 


(Continued from page 24} 





Guided by the sound, she went along the 
corridor, to the door next to her own. She 
hesitated, but only for a moment, and then 
she knocked. The door was unlatched, and 
swung open as she touched it, and the 
room inside was dark. A light came from 
the bathroom though, and the shower was 
running full tilt. 

“Is there anyone here?” she asked in 
the dark. 

Nobody answered. She felt for the 
switch in the wall, turned it, and the 
overhead light came on. She saw a room 
attractively furnished like her own, but 
very untidy. Clothes strewn all about, the 
kind of clothes she most disliked; an 
orange taffeta petticoat trimmed with 





Lazybones 


(Continued from page 25) 





nail polish in different shades. All the 
cosmetics one uses for color brighten up 
perceptibly for summer. Don’t use so 
many blue-toned lipsticks and shadows, as 
they darken you at a time when you want 
to shine. Be sure your various rouges and 
polishes are on the same tone. 


THIS IS the heyday for blondes—this 
luxuriant summer weather—and it’s also, 
if they don’t watch out, their Waterloo. 
A blonde can look extremely striking with 
her shining golden hair and lovely color- 
ing. She’s better to stay away from too 
many ochre tones. Rose rachelle tints 
will give her nice color for a high light. 
But she’s also the first to look washed-out 
by the wear and tear of sun, wind and 
water if she doesn’t keep her hair and skin 
toned up. 

For the very colorless woman, I'd sug- 
gest the use of the Royal tones (those 
warm yet not too brilliant blues). You 
can’t conquer drab with drab. But you 
have to be careful not to make it more 
evident by too bright a contrast. A liquid 
make-up which gives a soft, dampish 
finish, and a mixed rose and ochre powder 
which is a perfect blend for the healthy 
skin, will do wonders for the colorless 
woman. And remember—if you still have 
any qualms about using make-up in a 
natural outdoors setting—you’re only 
touching up nature’s original idea. She 
thought of red lips and pink cheeks and 
white skin. It wasn’t the cosmeticians. 

Never, in fact, was make-up more 
important than for summer lazing about. 
It must be skilfully done. The most 
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black lace, an elaborate foundation gar- 
ment, a pair of garters with ribbon flowers. 

“* Her things!”’ she thought. ‘“‘Typical!’’ 

The perfume that lingered in the air was 
typical too, and so was the flask of whisky 
on the bedside table. Exactly what she 
would have expected from the venomous 
blonde woman. 

But where was the woman herself? The 
bed was turned neatly down, but it had 
not been used; the woman’s clothes were 
here... 

“If she’s—taking a shower,” thought 
Victoria, ‘“‘she couldn't hear me. . .” 

But even that woman wouldn't be 
likely to take a shower bath with the door 
into the hall unlatched. And not she, nor 
anyone else would be likely to take a 
shower lasting so long. 

“It’s none of my business. . 
Victoria. 

But she knew very well what that 
meant. It meant that she was afraid to 
look into the bathroom, and she was not 
going to yield to any such cowardice. She 
crossed the room resolutely and looked 
into the bathroom. 

She screamed. 


.”’ thought 


{To be Continued} 


important thing is the blending of the 
foundation carefully, all over the face, 
including the eyelids. A bad foundation 
will spoil the loveliest of make-ups. Take 
plenty of time putting on your rouge. 
You can during your holidays. Get up 
half an hour earlier if necessary. Blend it 
carefully, place it high, but not in a round 
disc on the cheekbones. Follow the line 
under the eye right back to the ear. Blot 
on your powder as the Japanese do it— 
then work it in smoothly until you get a 
petal-like finish. 

The average Canadian woman doesn’t 
spend half enough time in front of her 
mirror. If you haven’t a good, big, well- 
lighted one, get it today. You can’t 
make-up properly without it. And re- 
member this about your cosmetics and 
creams. It doesn’t matter how good the 
things are that you get, if you don’t use 
them properly. You wouldn’t expect 
liniment to help a backache unless you 
rubbed it in well, would you? Give your 
preparations a chance to show what thev 
can do. 


IT’S AN unforgivable sin this season to 
look rouged. Everything must be blended. 
And all shadows are moist. There’s no 
glittering hardness about make-up of any 
kind. Soft-eyed dewiness is definitely the 
thing. 

Your softer hairdress is part of the 
lovely feminine picture. And rub a little 
cream into your hair ends to keep them 
from getting too dry. 

Watch that your nails are well oiled, 
to keep them soft and pliable. Oil your 
elbows regularly, rubbing the oil well in. 
Constant massage of your hands will keep 
them soft and lovely and help the circula- 
tion. It’s simply lack of it that causes the 
freckled pigment to come to the surface 
and make those ugly brown spots. Con- 
stant patting will fill out your face, give it 
a bloom. And always put cream on your 
face and throat if you have a yen for hot 
baths. Otherwise the steam dries your 
skin out terribly. 


Live with a man... and love it! 
by Dr. ANNE FISHER 


Here's the sensational reply to the recent success, “Live Alone 
and Like It." Another book of the year which makes its first 


appearance in Chatelaine. 


BEGINNING IN THE SEPTEMBER CHATELAINE. 
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Everyone Behaved 
Beautifully 


(Continued from page | 1) 





She didn’t say she wondered why she 
was telling him all this. 

Nora came across. “Come on you two, 
dinner is ready.” 

Mrs. Shelmerdine put down the cocktail 
glass she had been holding and they went 
out of the room together. 

He said as they sat down, “That is my 
wife, next but one to Robert.” 

“And you have children?” 

“Three.” 

“‘Where do you live?” 

“In one of those flat white houses in 
Knightsbridge Square.” 

“And you enjoy your work enormously, 
don’t you, you are very happy in your 
work?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Men, clever men, who are doing work 
they understand and doing it successfully 
have a special sort of vitality, a kind of 
bloom. You have it.” 

Quite suddenly a very curious thing 
happened. Out of the blue there jumped 
into his mind the solution of a legal diffi- 
culty that had been worrying him for 
weeks. 

He said, “‘Something quite extraordinary 
has just happened. I’ve been puzzling over 
a certain point for weeks and just now, 
while you were talking, the way out 
jumped into my mind.” 

They looked at each other smiling. Life 
seemed fuller, richer than it had ever been. 
A great wave of self-confidence surged 
through him. 

At just after midnight when Ella got up 
to go, Hugh crossed the room to Mrs. 
Shelmerdine. 

“Have you your car or can we drive you 
home?” 

“Thank you... 

Mrs. Shelmerdine had a cloak of sables, 
the dark regal richness of the fur suited 
her to perfection. It was Chinese, she 
said, the Chinese had beautiful furs. Out- 
side the night was lilac and blue, the road 
flowed like a dark river, the air was thin 
and gay. 

Hugh said, ‘‘Don’t let’s go home, let’s 
go somewhere and dance— it’s that kind of 


evening.” 
Mrs. Shelmerdine said, “Oh, could we 
My lee 


She stood poised on the edge of the 
pavement; her face above the dark silky 
fur was a flower, her lips, a little parted, 
were childish. 

She was a little girl being asked to the 
party of life. The childishness of her 
mouth made her face human and lovable. 
You could have admired her face, Hugh 
thought, but you couldn’t have loved it 
without the childishness of her mouth. 

Suddenly inside herself Ella felt some- 
thing quite horrible happen, It was as if 
in a secret grave where years ago she had 
buried the dead body of a certain fear, 
there was a stirring. What she had thought 
was dead wasn’t dead, it was alive. It 
raised its head from the grave where she 
had buried it and showed a _ hideously 
familiar face. Involuntarily she gave a 
groan. 

At once Mrs. Shelmerdine said, ‘‘Mrs. 
Montgomery, what is it? Aren’t you well? 
Can I do anything?” 

Ella said, “It’s my tooth . .” Indeed 
at that moment her tooth did begin to ache 
ferociously. 

“Then of course we mustn’t think of 
going anywhere,” said Mrs. Shelmerdine. 
“Another night, perhaps, it would be 
lovely, but now of course you must go 
straight home. If Mr. Montgomery would 
just drop me near a cab rank . Pe 

But Hugh insisted on taking her home. 
They drove to Knightsbridge Square first 
and left Ella in charge of Nanny, then 


Hugh took Mrs. Shelmerdine to her flat. 
It was more than an hour later when he 
returned, 


HUGH HAD never been in love. There 
are more men, especially successful men, 
of whom this is true, than you would 
suppose. 

Hugh from his early youth had been 
extremely busy. He had startedin the world 
with brains but no money, and the effort 
to make his success had absorbed all the 
energy which might have been spent in 
love affairs. He had worked almost fan- 
tastically hard. 

When he married Ella he had known 
that he was not in love with her in the way 
that a great many people are in love with 
the girls they marry. But he had loved 
her—without being “‘in love” with her 
very much indeed. He had found himself 
happy when he was with her; he admired 
her, he trusted her, he could rely on her. 
There was something affectionate in his 
nature which was answered by something 
affectionate in hers. He had believed that 
they could make something fine out of life 
together; he had wanted a home, a com- 
panion. 

He had been right. They had built up 
together a life which was absolutely satis- 
factory to him in every way, and he was 
accustomed to think of himself as an excep- 
tionally lucky and happy man. His love 
for Ella had grown and deepened; it had 
been completed by the arrival of the chil- 
dren whom he adored. 

It was true that when he reflected, he 
knew that there was this passionate physi- 
cal love which he had missed. He did not 
deceive himself into thinking he had not 
missed it, but it seemed to him simply to be 
one of a number of pleasant things which 
the circumstances of one’s life did not per- 
mit one to enjoy, like travel and fishing 
and skiing and mountaineering. 

He was perfectly satisfied with what he 
had—and he was still very busy. 

During the next few weeks Hugh saw 
Mrs. Shelmerdine in the simple easy way 
in which people who live in London and 
are well-to-do can see each other nowa- 
days. They lunched together, they went to 
a picture gallery, they discovered a mutual 
interest in music and went to a concert. 
The Jacksons gave a large theatre party 
for a first night to which both Hugh and 
Mrs. Shelmerdine were invited. 

Everyone they knew did this. Ella 
played golf with Robert Jackson; Nora 
Jackson had an establishment of young 
men with whom she dined and danced. 
Actually it happened that Hugh had never 
asked anyone out before, but the conven- 
tion was there, waiting to be used. 

Three weeks after Hugh had first met 
Alice Shelmerdine at the Jacksons’, he 
took her to a concert of chamber music in 
a private house. They sat in a long white 
ballroom under magnificent crystal chan- 
deliers and listened to Corelli and Handel 
and Bach. Afterward the sitting room of 
Mrs. Shelmerdine’s flat seemed stifling, 
the melodies they had heard were still 
ringing in their ears, couldn’t be shut 
between four close walls. They went out 
on to a little balcony outside the sitting 
room. It was mild, the air was soft, there 
were stars over their heads, and the great 
indifferent arch of the dark sky. 

Hugh said, ‘““That’s better . . .” 

Mrs. Shelmerdine leaned on the parapet 
at his side. She wore her sable cloak and a 
white dress. 

He eaid, “Talk .-. .” 

She gave a little low laugh. ‘What shall 
I talk about?” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

‘Well then, give me a cigarette.” 

He lit a match for her. In the sudden 
light of the little flame he saw how neatly 
and beautifully her eyebrows grew; they 
lay close to her skin like two little black 
wings. Very few women as dark as she was 
had a milk-white skin. There was some- 
thing in her contrast of raven black and 
milk white which gave him extraordinary 
satisfaction. Every time he saw how the 
black chimed with the white it was like 
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says 
MAGGY ROUFF 


of Paris 


who created this glamorous 


new shade of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


“ALWAYS, we women seek to entice the 
cee masculine eye. Is it not true? 
But in this you will succeed, when you 
give your complexion the warm glow of 
Windsor Rose. This shade of Woodbury’s 
powder, which I happily created, makes 
the complexion a thing of beauty. I planned 
Windsor Rose to blend perfectly with both 
the creamy-pink and ivory-peach tones of 
the skin. And this it does with magical flat- 
tery for almost every complexion.” 


Maggy Rouff advises her fashion man- 
nequins to wear Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
for its germ-free protection to the deli- 
cate skin. Germ-free to the last, this smooth- 
clinging powder helps guard your com- 
plexion against germ-caused blemishes 
and infection. All the while it creates a 
youthful freshness in your skin, See the 
new Windsor Rose...review all seven 
smart shades. Then pick your own. In the 
new blue box, $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢. 


GIVES THE 
THE SPIRITED LOOK OF YOUTH 
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Woodbury’s alone is GERM-FREE 


Tested by an independent research labo- 
ratory with 19 other leading brands of 
face powder, Woodbury’s alone was found 
to be germ-free both before use and after 
contact with a germ-laden powder puff. 








MAIL NOW FOR 10-PIECE LOVELINESS KIT 


It brings you generous sample packets of Windsor Rose and 
the six other Youth-Blend shades of Woodbury’s Facial Pow- 
der. Also guest-size Woodbury’s Facial Soap: tubes of 2 
Woodbury germ-free Creams. Enclose 10¢ to cover mailing 
costs. Send to: 

John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 545, Perth, Ontario. 
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WOODBURY'S FACIAL POWDER 


Made in Canada 
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New Bath-time Luxury..:'Filtered Sun- 
shine” Vitamin D, makes Woodbury’s 
today’s outstanding beauty value. 


RAW your bath water. Ease your 
body into its soft caress. Now for 
the most delightful, skin-enlivening 
bath you’ve ever had! 
Sunshine benefits are in Woodbury’s 
foamy lather. “Filtered Sunshine” 
Vitamin D .. . the same beauty- 
. bringing vitamin which your own skin 
creates when exposed to certain gen- 
tle rays of sunshine. Your skin absorbs 
this Vitamin D from Woodbury’s 
lather, as was proved in tests by a 









leading university. Woodbury’s not 
only cleanses and conditions your 
skin. It acts to fortify your skin’s 
resistance to defects, to make your 
complexion glow with new vitality. 

Ever since you can remember, 
Woodbury’s has been famous for its 
quick corrective action on coarse 
pores, blemishes, sallow color. Now, 
with the new sunshine element, 
Woodbury’s is a marvelous beauty 
value for both bath and complexion. 
You pay hardly more for the big, 
long-lasting cake than for ordinary 
soaps. Now only 10c at all drug, 
department, ten-cent stores, grocers’. 


Contains 
“Filtered 
Sunshine” 
Vitamin D 
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Woodbury’ Facial Soap now |! 
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Wake Up and Play! 


(Continued from page 9) 





Act Wisely 


but they are more apt to spread infection 
when the humidity is marked and the day 
hot. So say physicians. 

One can learn much from people who 
live in truly hot countries. Rest is extreme- 
ly important. And it’s wise not to work 
through the middle of the day. A half 
hour of complete relaxation in a darkened 
room will do much to set you up and make 
you feel like carrying on. Cold showers are 
pleasant. Their only drawback is that they 
make you hotter. Besides, the sudden 
change of temperature is too much of a 
shock for many temperaments. Very hot 
baths are a sedative—but they also make 
you hotter. The best sort of bath is one in 
tepid or slightly warmer water. It will cool 
you off, 

It’s wise to realize that heat makes an 
immediate change in your thinking, feeling 
and acting. One of the tricks your mind 
may play on you, Dr. Griffin explained, is 
a sense of martyrdom. Especially if you 
work at a pace that is unnecessary. Use 
the early morning hours to advantage. 

Stay outdoors as much as possible. But 
relax in the shade when the sun’s too hot. 

Take your tanning in easy stretches and 
the sun’s your friend, building health and 
fighting disease. 

A skylight or window is a good prelude 
to strong sunlight for children. Draw 
shades and close doors in the day’s strong- 
est heat, but be sure to ventilate well in 
the evening. The daily bath is, of course, 
more essential than ever. A little screening 
of the summer cottage is worth its weight 
in gold and you can thumb your nose at 
insects. Teach the children td swim and 
tell them not to swallow any more water 
than necessary in strange pools and lakes. 

Don’t wait till poison ivy up and bites 
the children. Tell them now about the 
three-leaflet vine, smooth and firm and of 
leathery substance, with small greenish 
flowers in early summer and round whitish 
firm dry fruit the size of a pea, later. No 
other three-leaflet plant has white berries. 
A saturated solution of Epsom salts is a 
help once the damage is done, medical 
authorities advise. 

And just in passing—don’t be a thunder- 
storm alarmist. How to handle children? 
Don’t show fear yourself—that’s most 
important, says Dr. Griffin. Take a de- 
tached interest in the storm instead of 
grabbing blinds and covering heads. Dis- 
cuss thunderstorms before they come. 
Then, when they’re rolling up, point out 
the clouds, analyze the phenomenon, make 
a storm joyous and exciting. Talk about 
electrical disturbances in the clouds, count 
the seconds to see how far lightning is 
away —discuss distance, the fact that light 
travels faster than sound and so go from 
one thing in nature to another. If you are 
afraid yourself, it’s a harder job to effect 
a cure. Because the fear is now inherent, 
like a woman’s panic over a mouse—and is 
divorced from reason. Often the family 
can work the same magic on you as you 
can on children. Ask them to help. 
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Please don’t go on expeditions or motor 
camping without a little kit of bandages, 
adhesive tape, iodine, baking soda, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, Epsom salts and sun- 
burn lotion or cream. 

And the most important thing of all 
stop thinking and talking about the heat 
and concentrate on the work or play at 


hand. It will help. 
oe @ ® 
Dress Coolly 


You can swim in one of those new elastic- 
like bathing suits that stretch from size 
12 to 20 for the wearer. Grand for a guest 
suit, too. Fits anyone. Or you can wear 
gay printed cottons for your swimming this 
year. There are adjustable backs now. 
Try a dressmaker suit if you’re not slim 
and a plain woollen one if you are really 
a swimmer. 

Shoes? Light, porous and unlined. 
Hats? Wear them shady when necessary, 
crownless when you like, of rough straw, 
stitched fabric, bright-colored antelope. 
Include turbans, berets, toques and all 
manner of bands, twisted scarves and 
bandannas on your head. You can have 
a raffia rim that fastens to a twisted ban- 
danna and wear either or both. For flow- 
ers—remember that white daisies are cool- 
est, gardenias most enchanting. Get raffia 
accessories of all kinds—belts, beach shoes, 
bags. Have one light bag with a slipcover 
that washes, for travelling. Cobweb felt is 
grand for hats, especially when the crowns 
are cleverly manipulated—and they fit 
snugly into travelling cases. Bright little 
jackets make your backless tennis dress a 
stunning street number. There are knee- 
length skirts with shorts in white acetate. 
Very nice and little-girlish if you’re the 
type. Wear rubber gloves in the garden. 
Have an oiled silk print for a beach coat or 
a sailing jacket or a golf windbreaker. 
Polka dots look cool on anything. Meet 
the summer with lots of pockets, zippers 
and wooden buttons on everything. Be 
sure you can wash everything—and we 
mean hats, shoes, and bags this year, too. 

Did you know wool absorbs moisture 
and so a light-weight flannel is good for” 
anything but devastatingly hot weather? 
Have bright buckles, belts, and accessories 
with your white. Short pleated sleeves and 
V or squared necks are your best for cool- 
ness in line. Loose-flying skirts help. Put 
the children into cotton sun suits—but 
start with sweater or jacket on top first. 
There are enchanting playthings for juniors 
in dark colors this year. One-piece cotton 
underthings for the five-year-olds, and 
little cotton training panties only for little 
sister. If they’re in and out of the water 
get woollen bathing suits. Cotton may 


chill them. Put them in overalls-with- 
nothing-under. Don’t dress them up for 
parties! 


Cotton hats with shady brims for the 
sand-castle-builders. And for yourself— 
get dimity-flowered rayon nightgowns 
(cooler than pyjamas). But if you must, 


try the shirt-and-shorts pyjamas for 
summer. Cotton batiste is grand for 
undies. So is fine nainsook, when you're 


hot as hot. 

Special to old people—wear as little 
clothing as possible. 

Very special to very small babies—it’s 
smart to wear nothing but diapers. 
Mothers please note. 

And wash everybody’s underthings every 
day. 


MAY BASKETS FOR JUDITH 
By ANDRINA IVERSON 


The memorable story of a woman's life. 


IN THE SEPTEMBER CHATELAINE. 
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Mortimers’ house in the country, Swanton. 
The house lay in the Cotswolds beyond 
Oxford and this was something he hadn’t 
known, that a woman could become en- 
tangled with the beauty of the world so 
that the bells of Oxford ringing through 
silver mist made you long for her lips and 
Magdalen Tower soaring to a cloudy 
Oxford sky was a sword of longing turning 
in your heart. Swanton stood in sunshine, 
larks shrilled, cloud shadows marched and 
countermarched majestically across the 
bare Cotswold hills, Laura Mortimer 
appearing in the porch with a pack of dogs 
said, ““You’re just in time for tea cS 

Tea was in a room with a low ceiling 
and a smell of wood smoke, three kinds of 
scones, Laura’s special plum cake. Through 
the windows you could see grey-green 
fields, pale stone walls, a light sky, the 
whole thing straight out of a water color 
of the English school. 

The smell of wood smoke came from 
logs smoldering in an open grate, the room 
was rather dark. Hugh saw dimly a woman 
standing by the fire turn a log over with 
the tip of her shoe. A woman in a black 
tweed coat, subtly different from any other 
coat in the room. She turned round and it 
was Alice Shelmerdine. 

It was like taking a long arduous jour- 
ney, you labored and toiled, you sur- 
mounted incredible obstacles and then 
you turned a corner and you were back 
where you started. 

She said, “‘Of course I didn’t know you 
were going to be here or I shouldn’t have 
come.” 

He said, “I didn’t know either.”” Though 
why he hadn’t thought of it he couldn’t 
imagine. They had friends in common, 
everyone liked her. He was bound to meet 
her again and again. 

They stood side by side in silence. They 
didn’t say anything more. Presently there 
were cocktails and then it was time to go 
up to dress. 

This was going to be awkward, Laura 
Mortimer thought. When Nora Jackson 
had told her that Hugh and Alice had 
fallen in love, Laura hadn’t believed her. 
Nora was always thinking people were in 
love. If not with herself then with some- 
one else. 

But the way those two had stood, not 
saying much. Even James had noticed it. 
James Mortimer was Laura’s husband. 

Laura hurried downstairs and changed 
the cards for dinner so that Hugh shouldn’t 
sit next Alice Shelmerdine after all. 

But at dinner that didn’t seem to be 
much good. Hugh had Alice opposite him 
now, Alice in white with pearls in her ears. 

Poor Ella. Though even now after all 
these years it seemed too extraordinary 
that Hugh should ever have married Ella. 

After dinner Laura started bridge, ener- 
getically and at once. Before there could 
be any possibility of people going off to- 
gether. Though Hugh and Alice didn’t 
show mueh sign of doing that. Alice was 
at one end of the room and Hugh at the 





What Every 
Mother Knows 


(Continued from page 13) 





“Well, no, not exactly, ma. But a man’s 
got to have a reserve.” 

‘‘A reserve! Whatever for?” 

“Why, I’d be disgraced if I kind of did 
something and found I couldn’t quite 
pay up.” 

“Disgraced! Why, George, whatever 
have you got into?” 
“Nothing, yet. 
threatened darkly. 

“You better not. Not if it costs more 
money than you got.” 

“But, ma, I don’t think it will,” he 


But I might,” he 


other. 
them. James had been inspired to ask the 
vicar and the vicar’s wife to dine. 

They cut. Bread and butter always falls 
butter side down. Hugh and Alice cut out. 
James said, “Take Mrs. Shelmerdine to 
see the pictures, Hugh, she hasn’t seen them 
yet.” 

James collected early English portraits. 
They were housed in a gallery built on to 
the house. 

Hugh opened the door. There wasn’t 
anything to do. At the bridge table Ella 
said to the vicar, ‘Perhaps we’d better 
stick to the forcing two . ce 

The door shut behind them. 

Laura thought, “Oh dear, and they’re 
both such darlings . re 


THE PICTURE gallery opened off the 
end of the hall. Hugh said, “It’s through 
here . x 

They went in and the door swung to 
behind them. The gallery was an im- 
mensely long room dimly lighted by a fire 
and spotlights over the pictures. Outside 
the wind sighed a little, the lights over the 
pictures brought out here and there the 
scarlet of a slashed doublet, a hawk on a 
child’s wrist, the queer suffering look that 
early painters gave their sitters—rather 
frightening. 

It was very quiet. After the sparkle and 
movement of the drawing-room, brightly 
lighted with crystal chandeliers, it was like 
being alone with your thoughts. Gradually 
the reality of the brightly lit drawing-room 
and the people in it grew faint and misty, 
withdrew to a great distance like something 
that has happened a long time ago and 
there was nothing left but themselves and 
the slow beat of the blood in their veins. 

She crossed over to the fireplace ‘‘Apple 

. apple logs,” she said shakily. 
“Laura always has them.” 

He said, ‘‘This is bound to happen, you 
know, meeting each other, it’s bound to 
happen over and over again.” 

She turned to him and her face suddenly 


broke up. “I’m so unhappy,” she cried. 
“What are we todo . . what are we to 
do?” 


She had her hands out to him. Over- 
come by pity he took them, gazed down 
into her face. A movement made him 
look round and he saw that by some detest- 
able miracle Ella was in the room. 

She didn’t look at Mrs. Shelmerdine at 
all, she only looked at Hugh. She said, 
‘Laura has been called to the telephone, 
she wants someone to take her place.”” She 
walked out of the room. 


ELLA WAS sitting by the fire in the bed- 
room she shared with Hugh. She felt very 
cold. 

She hadn’t made a scene. She had gone 
back and continued to play bridge. She 
had even played a rubber with Mrs. 
Shelmerdine as her partner. 

She didn’t feel she hated Mrs. Shelmer- 

{Continued on page 39} 


coaxed. “Only I can’t tell. Not till it 
happens,” he insisted. ‘“‘Then if it costs 
more than I think, I’d be disgraced. I’d 
have to leave school. I’d have to go away 
somewhere, maybe the Fiji Islands.” 

“If you can’t tell your own mother,” 
Mrs. Kratz said firmly, ‘it must be kind 
of queer.” 

“‘Aw, ma, how can I tell you how much 
she eats. I can’t tell till she eats it.”” He 
twisted with embarrassment. 

‘‘How much she eats! My goodness! Is 
somebody starving, to cost so much?” 

“Gee, ma, can’t you understand? Ina 
restaurant, see! We’d both be there. How 
can I tell? I never took anybody before.” 
He was very red and his voice was husky 
with feeling. 

“George Kratz! Who are you taking to 
a restaurant and whatever for?”’ 

“Aw, ma, it’s just Elsie McKay. Gee 
whizz, ma! It’s just Elsie!”’ 

“But is Elsie hungry? I don’t under- 
stand.” 


Unfortunately there were ten of 
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Ten new—absolutely new 





—shades of face powder! 
You have never seen the 
like of them before. 
They’re new in color. 
They’re new in color- 
magic. They do things for 
women never before known. 


You Will See a New “You” 


One of these shades will 
prove the right one for you! 
It will prove your “lucky” 
shade. It will show you a 
new “you”—a more youthful 


“you”—a more vivid “you”— 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) 


Lady Esther, Toronto —12, Ontario 


a more glamorous “you.” 
You don’t have to take 
my word for this. You can 











prove it to yourself! Just 
mail the coupon and you 

will receive all ten of my 
eu new Lady Esther Face 
Powder shades postpaid and free. 


Try All Tea! 





Try, not one or two shades, but all ten! 
The very one you think least suited to 
you may prove a breath-taking surprise 
to you. It may, for the first time, dis- 
close your “lucky” shade of face 
powder. Clip and mail coupon today. 
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I want to find my “lucky” shade of face powder. Please send me all ten of your new shades. 
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DID YOU NOTICE HELEN'S 
BREATH AGAIN TONIGHT 


SICKENING ! HELEN'S ! HELENS 


YOU THINK THEY WOULD 
USE LISTERINE ? 


IDEA AND CALLS THE CARPENTER 


CAN YOU COME RIGHT 

UP,MR THORPE? YES, 

t WANT MY BRIDGE 
TABLE ENLARGED 


NOW LET THEM COME, 
HALITOSIS OR NO. IT’S 
SO WIDE WE'LL NEVER 

NOTICE THEIR 


CORKING, DARLING ! 
MAYBE WE HAD BETTER 


WHY OFFEND NEEDLESSLY? Modern 
habits explain why so many people have 
halitosis—(bad breath). The sad part of it 
is that you never know when you offend, 


but others do, and hence avoid 
you. 

If you want to make sure that 
your breath is beyond reproach 
get in the habit of using Listerine 
Antiseptic every morning and 
every night, and between times 
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THEY'RE NOT THE 
ONLY OFFENDERS. IT'S 
EVERYBODY THESE DAYS. 
TOO MUCH SMOKING AND 
DRINKING. 


WISH | COULD DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT SUCH 
FRIENDS-BUT WITH 
ALL THEIR FAULTS 1 
LOVE THEM STILL 





MAKE IT TWO FEET WIDER ALL 
AROUND-SO PEOPLE CAN'T GET THEIR 


O.K. LADY, BUT IT SOUNDS 
NUTS TO ME. 





before social or business engagements. 

Listerine Antiseptic halts fermentation 
in the mouth, the major cause of odors, 
and overcomes the odors themselves. Your 
mouth feels wonderfully fresh and clean 
and your breath is sweeter, wholesome 
and more agreeable. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


For Halitosis (BAD BREATH) use LISTERINE 
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hearing a chord perfectly resolved, or a line 
of poetry perfectly repeated. She looked 
up and their eyes met. 

Hugh wasn’t a man who as soon as he 
meets a pretty woman begins to picture 
what she is like to make love to. He was 
used to pretty women, and to being un- 
moved by them. Nora Jackson for in- 
stance was an admitted beauty. 

But now, as Mrs. Shelmerdine looked up, 
there was suddenly a roaring like water in 
his ears, he had the sensation of bursting 
through the world as if it were made of egg 
shells, and he knew that he was in love 
with her. 

He took a step forward and she was in 
his arms., With a little helpless cry she 
melted against him. Her eyes closed and 
he kissed her. He held her so tightly that 
it hurt her, but it was a pain she pressed 
forward to meet. A new world opened 
before him, an ecstasy of which he had 
never dreamed. Flames ran through his 
body at the touch of her lips, the perfumed 
satin smoothness of her hair. It was like 
viewing a new landscape, loveliness after 
loveliness unrolling before his astonished 
eyes. 

He thought that this then was what they 
meant by love. They were right, for once, 
in what they said. He hadn’t known one 
could feel anything approaching the sharp- 
ness, the ecstasy of this. 

But even as he thought it his mind 
became sentient again and he released her. 

His arms dropped away from her. She 
was very white. She put one hand behind 
her on the parapet to steady herself. They 
were both breathing quickly. He passed 
one hand over his eyes. He was in a tu- 
mult, his heart was thudding in his ears. 
He fought the tumult down, his face was 
grim, set in a mask of determination. 

She waited for what he would say. 

He said, “I’m sorry . . .” 

She flinched, as if she had received a 
death warrant. She had known that every- 
thing depended on what he was going to 
say then, and in her heart she had known 
what it was going to be. She had always 
known. It was only during the moment 
when he wasn’t thinking that his arms had 
closed round her. As soon as his mind woke 
up he had put her away. 

She said, “All right. It isn’t anyone’s 
fault . .”’ She put her head back, her 
face became smaller, prouder. “I am in 
love with you. I have been ever since that 
first evening at the Jacksons’. I didn’t 
want to fall in love with you. I knew what 
it would be. Because there’s Ella, isn’t 
there?” 

He said, “‘Yes, there’s Ella . . .” 

She said, “I always knew that. But 
unfortunately people can’t choose whom 
they’ll fall in love with.” 

Her words struck him like a blow. People 
can’t choose whom they’1I fall in love with. 
That was a truth of which he had never 
been consciously aware. An appalling 
truth. There was this thing called love, 
this force, wandering loose about the 
world, something you had no control over 
that, like lightning, might strike you at 
any moment. Yet no one seemed to bother 
about it. He hadn’t himself until now. 

His head cleared. The tumult in him 
subsided and he saw the situation plainly. 
It seemed to be spread out below him, like 
a map. On one side was Ella and every- 
thing he had deliberately chosen in life, 
everything he was perfectly happy with; 
on the other side was Alice Shelmerdine 
and this feeling they had for each other 
which had descended on them unasked and 
unsought from the skies. Like lightning. 
Just like lightning. 

It wasn’t a question of choice between 
them. He had chosen already. Ten years 
ago when he married Ella, he had known 
what he wanted then; he wanted it still. 

But there was a conflict inside him, a 
hideous conflict, between what his mind 
knew he wanted and what his arms, his 
lips, hungered for. 

It was going on now. 

He looked out into the great indifferent 
arch of the sky. He didn’t look at her. 

He said, “Can you understand? I 
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haven’t felt for anyone what I feel for you. 
It is something I didn’t think I ever should 
feel, something that happened in books. 
I haven’t ever been what people call ‘in 
love’ before, as I am with you s 

She cut in brutally, speaking as if she 
hated herself, as if she were plunging a 
knife into her heart. “‘And you can tell me 
that because being in love doesn’t seem to 
you to be so very important. It doesn’t 
matter to you beside other things.” 

He said, ‘“‘I don’t see how it could be as 
important. To anyone . 

She said, “I see . Her mouth 
twisted a little. She said, still leaning 
motionless against the parapet, ‘‘I don’t 
seem very lucky about being happy, do 
i 

“Ah, don’t,” he cried, ‘‘don’t 
He saw her life, the life she was building so 
fastidiously, so carefully, tumbled in ruins. 
There had been a little old house full of 
panelling in St. James that she had been 
going to take. She would never take it 
now. His heart cried out that he was 
crazy about her, that his arms ached for 
her. But hearts cannot make themselves 
heard. 

He said, “I’d better go . . .” 

ae .”’ She had turned away, he 
knew she was crying. The light from the 
window shone on her hair that was like 
black satin to touch and smelled of jas- 
mine. 

He didn’t see there was anything he 
could do or say that wouldn’t make things 
worse. He couldn’t say good-by; he turned 
and went without a word. The faint scent 
of jasmine pursued him through her sitting 
room. 


” 


HE WAS in the lighted empty streets, 
walking on and on, believing as physically 
strong people do that physical exhaustion 
is a cure for mental pain. 

He hadn’t wanted to fall in love with 
Mrs. Shelmerdine and she hadn’t wanted 
to fall in love with him. He didn’t want 
Mrs. Shelmerdine. He wanted Ella, his 
home, his children. He knew that was 
what he wanted. 

And yet there was this conflict inside 
him. 

She was a nice woman, a good woman, 
she hadn’t deserved this. He respected her 
a great deal for the things she hadn’t done. 
For not saying, “How happy we might 
have been.”’ For not coming across to him 
and putting her arms round his neck. 
Would she have been willing to embark on 
what people called an affair with him? He 
thought perhaps she might, but she hadn’t 
tried to tempt him, she had acquiesced at 
once when he said he was going away. She 
hadn’t murmured, “Stay, no one will 
know . .”’ She had behaved well, she 
was a good woman. 

The world exalted this being in love 
above every other human emotion. It was 
the excuse for everything. Well, he 
thought, the world was wrong. When you 
had been married to a woman for ten 
years, when you believed in her goodness, 
trusted her, loved her, had children whom 
you also loved with her, that was stronger 
than any being in love could be. Even if 
you had never been “‘in love’’ with her, the 
feeling you had for her was stronger. Be- 
cause it was of your mind and the other 
was of your body. It seemed to him that 
the one hope for the world was that the 
feelings people had which were born of 
their minds should triumph over the 
feelings which were born of their bodies. 

Perhaps he would never be quite so 
happy again, happy with the easy happiness 
in which days and hours fitted into each 
other like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 

But the pattern would still be there, 
though it might be harder to make. Mean- 
while he was very unhappy. A phrase 
swam out of nowhere into his mind. There 
is nothing for which time is not a cure. He 
caught on to that like a life-raft—there 
is nothing for which time is not a cure. 


TIME PASSED. It was nearly a fortnight 
since he had seen Mrs. Shelmerdine and 
he and Ella were on their way to the 
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“Yes, you go up, Herman. I'll phone 
Jennie to come home.”’ 

Herman wound the tall clock and 
shuffled up the stairs in his slippers. 

Before Mrs. Kratz could phone the 
Blackburn house Jennie came in. 

“Oh, ma, Minnie says I’ve been picked 
on the first team! We’ll go round to all 
the other schools and play every afternoon. 
Isn't that swell, ma?” 

“I’m glad if you like it, Jennie. Will it 
cost anything?” 

“No, not anything, really. Just a kind of 
uniform and shoes with cleats on the 
bottom.”’ She began a casual searching of 
the pantry shelves. ‘Just a snack, ma, 
then I go to bed. We're kind of in training 
now.” 

“Well, that’s something. I wish May 
and George would go in training.’ She 
glanced at the clock. 

“Here’s a drumstick and a wing, ma, 
I'll take ’em up with me. ’Night, ma.” 

“Good night, daughter. Don’t get 
grease on the pillows.” 


MRS. KRATZ sat a few minutes longer 
hemming one of Herman’s big white 
aprons for the shop. Half the family were 
safely in. They had always come in safely 
so far. The other two would be all right, 
of course, but it was hard to keep from 
wondering and listening and hearing the 
clock strike. There were a lot of auto 
accidents on the streets and so many 
robberies this year. 

Boys could mostly look after themselves, 
but girls were different that way. Nothing 
had happened to any of the girls she knew, 
not to any of May’s friends. But the 
papers printed queer things sometimes; 
half-understood stories that might mean 
anything. 

It was not good to start thinking about 
such things, but that’s the way thoughts 
seemed to go on the nights May was out 
late. Sometimes it was possible to read a 
little or even doze lightly and almost forget 
that everybody was not in. But there 
could be no real rest until the front door 
shut and May had assured her casually, of 
course, that she was all right. 

And, of course, she always had been, so 
far. But this bank clerk, now. Mrs. Kratz 
wished she knew more about him. Perhaps 
Herman could find out something down- 
town, but by that time May might have a 
new boy friend. It was hard keeping up 
with children when they were almost 
grown. The clock boomed the solitary 
note of half past eleven. She opened the 
door and listened. Sometimes they came 
home in somebody’s auto and sometimes 
they walked down from the street car. 
There were no sounds near at hand. Of 
course it was foolish not to go to bed and 
rest properly. But it seemed impossible 
to do that. She wondered if all mothers 
who had daughters almost eighteen felt 
the same way. 

Perhaps she might doze a little on the 
chesterfield. She pulled an old quilt over 
her shoulders and tried not to think about 
accidents and stories of young girls who 
had disappeared. 


WHEN THE clock struck twelve she 
jumped a little. She must have slept 
lightly. Perhaps if she did something 
it would help the time to pass. She 
put the cloth on the table and began 
setting out the breakfast dishes. Yes, she 
could clean the silverware. Before that 
was done May must surely be home. She 
got out the polishing powder and began. 

At twelve-thirty the last fork was done. 
Still there were no sounds of footsteps. 
Perhaps by one o’clock she should call 
Herman. But he could do nothing and he 
needed his rest for the busy days at the 
shop. 

The Bible, now. Once before when May 
had been very late, Mrs. Kratz had started 
reading the old Bible. It had seemed to 
bring comfort and miraculously May had 
come in almost at once. At one o’clock she 
opened the big Book. She turned the 
leaves, hoping vaguely to be guided to a 
right place. Then she began: 


“He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 

Yes, that was something like the words 
she needed. She read on slowly until she 
came to: ‘Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day.” 

That was exactly what she had feared: 
“The terror by night.”’ Just a vague fear 
without any real name. She read on to the 
verse: 

‘There shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” 

Wonderful words that must have 
brought assurance to countless numbers. 
She repeated them over and over so that 
she might say them to herself even in the 
dark. 

Then came the footsteps and the sharp 
click of the latch. 

“Ma! You’re up yet!” 

“T couldn’t sleep, May. Are you all 
right?’’ There was a little sobbing sound 
in her voice. 

“Why, ma!’”’ May crossed quickly and 
hugged her mother. ‘‘Why, you old dear! 
What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, I’m all right—now.” She 
winked rapidly and smiled a little. Then 
she noticed May. A suppressed excite- 
ment, a starry-eyed eagerness that she had 
not seen before. ‘‘May, what is it?” 

“Oh, ma, I’m so happy! I’m going to be 
—Reggie asked me tonight. Isn’t it 
wonderful? Did you feel this way, ma?” 
She kissed her mother again. 

“Why, May!” She looked at her curi- 
ously. ‘You mean—married?” Surely 
this could not be little May her daughter. 

“That’s what it is, ma. Not right away, 
of course. Reggie can’t be married till he 
gets one more raise in salary. It’s the bank 
rule or something. But we looked in 
furniture windows and we drove out to see 
a lot of new cottages in Buena Vista.”” She 
rushed on as if she could never finish. 

“But, May, you're not eighteen yet.” 

“But I will be. Anyway age hasn’t any- 
thing to do with us,”’ she explained with 
sublime confidence. ‘‘Reggie wanted to 
come in but we thought it was kind of 
late.” 

“We can talk some more tomorrow. I 
guess we should go to bed now.” 

“I guess we should, only I can’t sleep 
any.”’ She embraced her mother in the 
exuberance of new happiness and moved 
dreamily up the stairway. 


MRS. KRATZ began to lock the door 
when she remembered George. George had 
not come in yet! She felt guilty that in her 
anxiety and surprise over May she had 
scarcely thought of George. 

It was almost two o’clock. She must go 
to bed or she could not be on hand with 
breakfast and give everybody a good start 
in the morning. She would rest anyway, 
whether she slept or not. 

She remembered that dances were often 
very late and George would have to see 
this new Elsie girl home afterward. They 
might have something to eat, too. She 
tried to keep her thoughts from dropping 
into their old groove of fear. Somehow 
sons gave less anxiety than daughters, but 
still it was very late. 

Young George with his first girl and 
little May already talking about marriage! 
It was incredible. Only yesterday it 
seemed she had started them off the first 
day of school. Now May was looking at a 
house for herself. Something sad about 
the swift years and the babies getting 
ready to leave the old nest. A few tears fell 
into her pillow. She would not keep them 
from growing up, but it was sad just the 
same. 

Suddenly the clock downstairs boomed 
three. Three o’clock and no George! She 
was suddenly wide-awake. There had 
never been anything like this. Perhaps she 
should phone the police or the hospitals. 
She tried to fill her mind with what May 
had said. She tried hard until the half 
hour struck. 

She got up carefully without any definite 
plan. If an ambulance brought George 
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a Carrier* in the bath 
She has ATHLETE’S FOOT 


T isn’t just a question of daintiness. 
Athlete’s Foot is an infection and re- 

quires prompt attention with a reliable 
remedy like Absorbine Jr. Otherwise, 
serious trouble may follow—pain for the 
victim, infection for others. 

Don’t be a carrier. If you suspect you 
picked up a case of Athlete’s Foot at the 
swimming pool, in the shower or locker- 
room at the club, in the bath house at the 
beach, or even in your own bathroom— 
examine the skin between your toes. 


Red skin calls for Absorbine Jr. 


Is the skin red, irritated? Does it itch? 
Prompt application of Absorbine Jr. 
cools and soothes, and may ward off 
painful soreness. For, as the infection 
progresses, moist white skin may appear, 
peeling in patches, with skimcracks, raw- 
ness and pain—unless Absorbine Jr. is 


ABSORBINE 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


used to soothe soreness and help the 
tissues heal. 

If your case gets really serious, consulta 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. Buy a bottle today 
and insist on the genuine. It has been 
tested and proved for its ability to kill the 
fungus when reached, a fungus so stub- 
born that infected socks must be boiled 
20 minutes to destroy it. 

Absorbine Jr. is economical because it 
takes so little to bring relief. Also won- 
derful for bites of insects, such as mosqui- 
toes, jiggers. All druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 
For free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
242 Lyman Building, Montreal, Canada. 





%& “CARRIER” is the medical term for a person 
who carries infection. People infected with Ath- 
lete’s Foot are “carriers.” They spread the disease 
wherever they tread barefoot. That is why reports 
state that alarge proportion of the adult population 
suffers from Athlete's Foot at some time or other. 












“Tt isn’t that. But—aw, I just want to 
do it. That’s all, I just want to do it.’”’ He 
stood as if confessing before a judge. 

“Bring her here, son. I'll fix up a nice 
supper.”’ 

“Aw, this is different—just kind of 
different. Anyway I couldn’t bring her 
here with all the family and everything. 
We couldn’t talk—or anything like that.” 

“TI don’t see why you can’t talk plenty.” 

“This is different,’’ George insisted 
again. ‘‘A man’s got his responsibilities. 
I got to have three bucks, ma.” 

“Three! You couldn’t eat three dollars 
worth!” 

“Well, it’s this way,”’ George explained 
miserably. ‘“There’s a dancing place kind 
of attached to the restaurant. I got to pay 
a dollar, a dollar a couple.” 

“Then it’s a dance, really.” 

“Yes, kind of. It’s kind of like a dance.”’ 

“But the other two dollars?” 

“‘Well, there’s a taxi. All the men take a 
taxi. I couldn’t ask Elsie to ride in a 
common, dirty street car. She’ll have on a 
kind of long sleezy dress and maybe gold 
slippers or something.” 

“‘Um-m, I see.’ Mrs. Kratz pondered a 
moment. ‘And is Elsie why you’ve kind 
of sleeked up a little lately?” 

“Aw, maybe it is,”’ he confessed. “I 
don’t know. I guess I’m just grown up, 
that’s all.” 

“I guess you’re growing up all right. 
I'll see what I can find, but I don’t know 
what your father would say.” 

“You're swell, ma.” He was filled with 
sudden gratitude. “And don’t tell any- 
body. Anyway, don’t tell those two gigglers 
I got to call sisters.” 

“I won't tell anybody.” 

“Gee, ma, you're a ring-tailed, double- 
dyed—I mean you're swell, ma.” 

Mrs. Kratz moved away to search for 
money. She came back and handed the 
waiting boy what she had found. 

“There’s a dollar and a half, George. 
There don’t seem to be any more in the 
house.” 

“Gosh, I’m sunk!” His temporary 
exuberance turned to deepest despair. 

“It’s the best I can do—unless . . 
She thought rapidly. “‘Let me put you up 
lunches in a box.” 

George groaned as if in sudden pain but 
Mrs. Kratz went on: “I'll have your 
father send up the nicest things from the 
shop. Ina caterer’s box, too; it won't look 
a bit homemade. You can buy ginger ale 
or ice cream and coffee or whatever to go 
with it.” 

She paused and George moved wearily 
on his way. But he had not refused. 


” 


AT LAST Mrs. Kratz was alone. Alone 
until the brood began drifting in again 
after school. Herman would eat down- 
town. He did not close the shop until 
nine. 

She thought of George, her only son, and 
his sudden enthusiasms and just as sudden 
moods of gloom. Yes, it was queer about 
children. Queer how they passed from 
one interest to another and each of world- 
shaking importance while it lasted. 

It did not seem possible to Lena Kratz 
that she had gone through this gamut of 
emotions and enthusiasms. But perhaps 
she had and the memory had dimmed a 
little. 

Jennie, the twelve-year-old, seemed to 
think of nothing but sport. She coaxed for 
a season’s ticket to the swimming pool. 
She must have skates and hockey sticks, 
a sweater and shorts. Now she was schem- 
ing for a tennis racket and she was leader 
of some kind of a girls’ team at the school 
gymnasium. There seemed to be a lot of 
cost for such a young girl but there was no 
worry—not yet. 

It was different with May, now. She 
was five years older than Jennie and she 
was out every night—at least she wanted 
to be out. She had stopped playing games 
and spent a lot of time experimenting with 
powder and rouge and sometimes lipstick. 
Once she had done something queer to her 
eyes, but George and Jennie had shouted 
so that she had not tried again. 
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First there had been a boy in a movie 
theatre. He had taken tickets at the door 
and he let May in free. There had been 
much reading of screen magazines and a 
good many foolish imitations of Hollywood 
stars. But that phase seemed to be entirely 
over. May now looked on such interests as 
“‘juvenile.”’ 

Six months ago she had gone out a good 
deal with a young man who wrote poems 
and short stories. None of the magazines 
accepted his work because it was too far 
advanced for them. While the young man 
waited for the editors to catch up to his 
standard he clerked in the shoe department 
of a big store. But May and the shoe clerk 
had a wonderful time planning careers. 

Mrs. Kratz was not very sure just what 
happened to these incipient enthusiasms. 
They seemed to fade away or perhaps they 
were crowded out by new interests. May 
never spoke of the shoe clerk now, because 
a young bank teller absorbed all her 
interest. His name was Reginald Epping- 
ham and May read all the items on the 
society pages and seemed to be planning 
some kind of a social conquest, no doubt 
with the aid of Reginald Eppingham. Mrs. 
Kratz did not care what her daughter 
planned if only she would come home by 
midnight so the door could be locked and 
everybody go to sleep without listening 
for footsteps. 

And now it seemed that George wanted 
to go out, too. What a short time ago it 
was that he had jeered at all girls and had 
loudly proclaimed his resolve never to have 
anything to do with the useless sex! Now 
he had started slicking down his wild hair 
and he wore neckties instead of sweaters. 
Already he had become tragic over his 
first girl and a dance. 

When Herman heard of it he would no 
doubt wave his arms and roar about the 
expense of such foolishness. Mrs. Kratz 
smiled wistfully and sighed at the same 
time. She, doubtless, would be called on 
as a buffer of peace, an arbitrator and 
general diplomat. What a family! But 
how proud she was of them all! She would 
not have one less nor would she have them 
greatly changed. 


AT FOUR o’clock Jennie rushed into the 
kitchen. She seemed in an actual state of 
starvation and began to consume a large 
quantity of various foods from the pantry 
shelves as she changed into a uniform and 
dashed somewhere to play something. 

May came in and then George. There 
was a hurried skimming through school- 
books, which meant they were going out 
again. It was a way they had of cramming 
through homework when the evening 
must be used for other purposes. 

Supper was over. At eight o’clock Jennie 
had gone across the street to do some 
schoolwork with Minnie Blackburn. May 
had been called for by Reginald. George 
also had departed, morose and nervous, 
with the unwelcome lunch box. 

Mrs. Kratz sat with her sewing to wait 
for the coming of Herman at half past nine. 

“Vell, mamma, vun more day I get in.” 
He stooped to kiss her. 

“I’m glad you’re home, Herman, I was 
lonesome.” 

“Lonesome! Mit three big lummox by 
der house?” 

“They're all out just now. I wasn’t 
really lonesome, I’m too busy.” She 
brought in the kettle from the gas burner. 
‘‘Here’s your hot drink, Herman.” 

He relaxed as he always did at this 
moment. “Is effen Jennie out yet?” 

“Just across the street, Herman, to 
study with Minnie.” 

“Ja, und der two big vuns maybe study 
life by der streets.’’ He sipped his drink 
slowly, too comfortable to be belligerent. 

“They’re just out somewhere,”’ she said 
vaguely. ‘You know how young people 
are now; they all go out.” 

“Vell, Lena, just so you don’t go out, 
too.” He patted her arm in quiet content- 
ment. ‘There was a big day mit pickles 
und cottage cheese. Sales mit chickens und 
salads I haff tomorrow. Maybe I smack 
inter der straw now, like dey say.” 
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the constriction in her throat was relaxed 
and on a shuddering gasp she said: 

“Tod—I didn’t dream you would ever 
come there. Please believe I would never 
have done it if I’d thought you—you 
would be humiliated like that. I didn’t 
know. I would never—never have given 
your friends the opportunity of thinking 
that you . 46 

“I don’t care a continental what they 
think of me,” he said surprisingly. 

She looked at him, puzzled. But he said 
no more. She sat quiescent, content, even 
grateful for this silence which would give 
her time to collect her disordered wits for 
the explanations which he was not yet able 
to demand. 

But when they drew up in front of the 
apartment house, he did not get out, or 
turn off the engine. 

“I’m not coming in yet,” he said, not 
looking at her, his hands still clenched 
round the wheel. ‘There’s something I 
want to do. I'll be back. I won’t be late.” 

She was dismayed. “But, Tod, I want 
to explain. Please. We—we can’t not talk 
about it. It will be so much worse if—I’d 
rather you said all you thought.” 

“Not now. When I come back.” He 
was gone before she could frame a further 
protest, and she went slowly into the house. 
How he must hate me, for this, she thought, 
clenching her hands, and the fact of Tod’s 
hating her was so unbearable that she tried 
to summon all his sins to create a hatred of 
her own. But oddly, they refused to 
materialize. Dim phantoms; for all her 
will, she could not give them vitality. 


SHE WAS inwardly distraught, though 
crouched almost immobile on one of the 
deck chairs on the roof when the kitchen 
door opened and Tod came out. It was 
nearly dark now. The river lights were 
twinkling out though the stars were misted 
in the dusky sky. She gave one convulsive 
jerk, then was quite still again when she 
heard him call her name. 

“Beverly. Are you out here?”’ Then he 
saw her blurred form sunk in the chair and 
he came toward her, stood close, seeming 
abnormally tall in that light. She could 
distinguish only the lean outline of his face 
and there was an unfamiliarity in it; there 
was an austerity, a hardness in that graven 
silhouette which made her faintly wonder 
under the complicated surge of her emo- 
tions. A stranger inthe dark .. . 

“I’m sorry I was so long,’”’ Tod said 
formally. “I had no idea I would be 
gone all this time. But I'll explain about 
that later.” 

Her relief at his coming was so great 
that she could not speak. He brought a 
chair close to her, and sat forward, without 
repose, looking as if he would spring away. 

“I’ve got a job,” he said without any 
preamble. “I’m starting on Monday, with 
Uncle Henry.” 

“Oh,” she cried gladly. ‘“That—that’s 
wonderful.” 

“I'd hardly call it that,” he went on, 
in clipped, jerky sentences. “‘But it means 
there won’t be a repetition of what hap- 
pened this afternoon. I don’t suppose you 
enoe .°s 5” 

“Oh, no! No!” she cried hastily. “‘Please 
don’t think . . I hated it. This after- 
noon I mean. It was sprung on me, and 
if Ihadn’t needed some money badly I never 
would have gone through with it.’’ 

“I didn’t imagine you liked it. Why 
didn’t you ask me for money?” 

She was silent. 

He laughed mirthlessly. “A stupid 
question, I’ll admit. How long have you 
been at that place?” 

“Not long.’’ She floundered into an 
explanation of how she had come to go 
there. 

“It wasn’t because you find our being 
together too intolerable? Did you think it 
would mean a way of escape?”’ 

“Oh, no,” she said, queerly injured. “I 
had no intention of that. I meant to stick 
to our bargain. I just thought it would 
help, that’s all. Even though it was very 
little money, it was something coming in. 


I didn’t want you to have to borrow 

With a stifled exclamation he had jerked 
out of his chair and went lunging across to 
the parapet. For a long time he stood 
there while she stared at his broad, bent 
back, a dark blur in the deepening night. 
Her heart had begun to hammer. Her 
throat was dry. She sat on her chair as if 
she were tied there and after a while he 
came over and said: “I suppose you 
thought I’d drag you home by the hair of 
your head and beat you. Thanks for the 
implied compliment. Even I have realized 
that my privileges as a husband are 
limited . . and that I have no rights 
at all. That’s got into my head. All that 
side of things is washed up between us. 
I’m not even fighting against it. And I 
don’t want you to feel this makes any 
difference. You're perfectly free to behave 
exactly as you like. The fact that I'll be 
paying the housekeeper, instead of making 
her earn her living as well, doesn’t alter 
our business agreement. It just means I’m 
keeping it, for a change.” 

As the days passed Tod seemed aston- 
ishingly contented. He seldom absented 
himself in the evenings. He became quite 
companionable, within certain limits. She 
had more time on her hands. She knew 
nobody. Tod’s early plans that they 
should go about together, meet people, had 
come to nothing. Of course he had not 
been able to foresee the turn of events. 
She suspected that he was now—doubtless 
partly through his own shrinking from 
people, and exaggerating slights—almost 
as friendless as herself. 


ONE EVENING Tod seemed happy about 
something. Every now and then she 
caught him looking at her like a small boy 
with a secret. He whistled a great deal. 
He sat down at the piano and strummed 
for a few minutes, then came into the 
kitchen to ask could he help, and she said: 

“You know you can’t.” 

But when they were drinking their 
coffee, she said, “If you’ve got any good 
news, I'd like to hear it.’” She dropped into 
mimicry. ‘‘Here I am slaving away all day, 
scrubbing, washing dishes, never a spot of 
brightness in my life, and you come home 
and fall asleep. Never think of me . = 

“You ought to go on the stage. You 
make me positively smell soapsuds.” 

“Oh, I’m clever, I am. I can do Greta 
Garbo too.” 

“Well, I am rather bucked. It appears 
I’m quite good in the office. No medals 
of course, just a few words from Henry, en 
passant. But next week I’m to be taken 
out of the licking envelopes stage.’’ He 
drained his coffee cup. ‘Well, I never 
thought I'd live to see the day when praise 
from Uncle Henry would have any effect 
on my spirits.”” He added more seriously: 
“I’m going through with this. It appeals 
to me.” 

“I’m glad. Tell me more.” 

But she had to drag it out of him and it 
dawned on her that he was, absurdly, 
almost ashamed of his enthusiasm for the 
career he outlined. She helped him when 
he ended on a diffident note by saying: 

“From playboy to chief justice.” 

Well, if it was his way to joke at life, to 
cover his seriousness with flippancy, what 
was so dreadful in that? She wondered 
now why it used to enrage her, hurt her so 
dreadfully. But she had not understood 
him, thought him incapable of any serious- 
ness because he was unable to parade his 
soul in any garb except motley. 

“That’s it, the title for my memoirs.’ 

“Tod,” she leaned forward. ‘You’re 

. we like each other, don’t we?” 

“Do we?” 

A little pulse was hammering in her 
temples. ‘‘Well—lately it’s been all right, 
hasn’t it? Not disturbing.” 

“Well liking is always less disturbing 
than love, one is told. Do you like me?” 

“You've done nothing to make me dis- 
like you lately. Why shouldn’t I like you?” 

“Ah, there’s the rub,”’ he said with a 
judicial air and she felt he had escaped 
her. “I’ve done nothing, lately. But I’m 
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looking forward to a long-planned vacation . . . yet worryi 
7 ae by Cisemndort, 


for fear some days of your precious holiday may be spoiled 
irritation, chafing? 
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You needn’t be! Just slip a box of Modess in your trunk or bag and not 


a single moment will be ruined by chafing or fear of embarrassment! 


Modess stays soft . . . stays safe . 


. . gives you a special protection no 


other napkin gives 


Look at the fluffy, soft-as-down filler 
in a Modess pad! Compare it with 
that of any ordinary pad! It’s easy 
to see why Modess never becomes 
harsh and rasping in use. . . why it 
doesn’t chafe! 
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And—test the moisture-proof back- 


ing inside the Modess pad! Drop 
some water on it. See why Modess is 
called the ‘Certain-Safe” napkin. 
Wear side marked by a blue thread 
away from the body and sure protec- 
tion is yours. 
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How to AVOID 
MADE-UP LOO 


@ Be colorful, naturally, but not painted. The 
Color Change Principle in Tangee lipstick, 
powder and rouge intensifies your own natural 
color. It brings out a liveliness and sparkle in 
your lips, cheeks, and skin because it flatters 
and blends with your individual coloring, 
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Be Lovelier In Your Own Way | 


In the stick Tangee is orange, but 
on your lips it changes magically to 
Yo 2 soft blush-rose. 
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The color-change principle in 
Tangee Face Powder—your natural 
color—ends that powdered look. 


Tangee Rouge, in Creme or Compact 
form contains the color principle— 
blends with your skin tones. 
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4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT 
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Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mereatized A gay 3 as directed. Invisible 


eects ouch ch #8 blackheads, ¢ hon velar and 


~~ pear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, ve varvet y one so soft—face looks 


years younger. Wax brings oot 


your hidden beauty. y. At ail lea 
owder axe it 
Reduces wrinkles and other fee in hal-pint 
ply desolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 


hazel and use daily as face 
















. special care for the eyes. 
/ Your eyes are subjected daily 
to light glare, dust, smoke, 
strain from reading, sewing, work- 
ing. Help nature protect your most 
priceless possession by cleansing, 
soothing and relaxing your eyes with 
the daily use of Murine. Healthy eyes 
are beautiful eyes. For over 40 years Murine 
has helped keep in healthful and rested. 








home, she would be up and ready. She 
shoved into slippers and tied on her old 
dressing gown. 

Then she heard the slow but unmistak- 
able closing of the door. A square of 
sudden light reflected from the lower hall. 
She tiptoed down the stairs. Yes, George 
was sitting on a chair taking off his boots. 

He did not look up when he heard her. 

““George!’’ She pointed to the clock but 
stubbornly he refused to look at it. His 
face had a tragic set look as if he could 
never smile again. 

“What is it? What happened?” 
time his suffering seemed real. 

“‘Nothing,”’ he said dully. 

“It is something. You must tell me. 
Are you hurt?” 

“Yes, but nobody can see it.”” He stared 
fixedly at a corner of the room. 

“But, son, it’s so late! It’s all right if 
you’re all right. Did the dance just get 
out?” 

“TI don’t know. I didn’t stay.” 

“But where have you been?”’ 

“On the waterfront.” 

“Didn’t you like the dance?”’ 

“I’m through! All finished! Burnt 
out!” He spoke the words bitterly as if 
he had rehearsed them a long time in his 
mind. 

“‘Where’s Elsie? Did she get sick or 
something? Did she have to go home?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t care. I’ve 
finished with women forever. Never 
speak her name in this house.”” He spoke 
the portentous words with deep feeling. 


This 


SHE MOVED her chair beside him and 
drew his head to her lap. She said nothing. 
She felt a tear or two on her hand and she 
waited for him to go on. After all he had 
not been a man very long. 

He began in a small, empty voice: “It 
was the lunch—the lunch you packed in 
the box.’’ He paused to gain control of 
himself. “Between dances I went to get 
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the picture put in its place, herself half- 
naked in this froth of lace and filmy chiffon. 
That was infinitely less dreadful. 

Mrs. Bunting, black-eyed, brisk, came 
through the curtains of the cubicle. 

“Are you two girls ready . . mules, 
Mrs. Firth, don’t forget the mules. The 
pink ones. The pale green go with the 
pyjamas... 

She stood, waiting to walk out on to the 
thickly carpeted dais. Her knees had 
stopped shaking;she was quite calm,almost 
numb, and when the signal was given to 
her, she moved forward almost automa- 
tically, in her graceful slow walk which she 
had never replaced by the conventional 
mannequin’s saunter. She was very lovely, 
her curly dark head bent, like a shamed 
little girl, her eyes widely opened seeing 
nothing except a dull blur. But after a 
few moments the blur resolved into faces. 
Just faces. Some of them, after a quick 
turn in her direction, turned away again, 
interrupted chatter being resumed. Only 
another few moments now, to face them; 
if she could find the nerve to let the négli- 
gée sway open . . on a turn. 
then safety . . 

She found herself looking directly into 
her husband’s eyes. His body was still 
twisted as it had been, while he spoke to 
Moira Curtis, who was laughing up at 
him, while her gloved hand rested on her 
fiancé’s knee. 

Tod was quite pale and absolutely still. 
At that distance his eyes looked like black 
holes burnt in a mask. 

“Tod . . . here!” 


the box to put it with my coat. 
string came off and maybe I held it upside 
down. Anyway, just when I was in the 
middle of the floor the cover came off and 
everything spilled out.”’ There was another 
pause, but in a moment he went on: 

“Everybody was standing around the 
walls and I was kind of alone out on the 
middle of the floor. I tried to scrape up 
the cake and sandwiches and everything, 
but they all saw me and started to yell and 
clap. I kind of slunk out of sight for a 
while. Then I found Elsie but she weuldn’t 
dance. She laughed at me and said I was 
too young. She said I made a spectacle of 
myself and she had filled in all her dances 
with older men.”’ 

He stopped again as he considered the 
enormity of feminine treachery. With an 
effort he went on: “I just went away, 
that’s all. I went down to the docks. I 
thought I might find a boat to Borneo or 
Siberia and never come back.”’ He sighed 
as he finished his tragic tale. 

“I’m glad you came back, son.”” She 
stroked his hair. ‘‘We’d kind of miss not 
having a man around the house when 
your father’s away so much.” 

“T’ll never trust a girl again.” His voice 
had a stronger tone. “I’m glad now I 
found out before it was too late.” 

“I’m glad you did, son,’’ she agreed. 
“‘We’ll never speak of it again.” 

“Why, I might of married her!” His 
tone was relieved as if in thankfulness at 
his narrow escape. 

“So you might,” she agreed again. “But 
you were lucky, son. We'll keep on re- 
membering that—just the two of us.” 

“‘You’re the beetle’s whiskers, ma.”” He 
gave her an unexpected squeeze. 

The clock struck four. 

“Maybe we could call it a day, son.” 

He went slowly up the stairs. 

Mrs. Kratz clicked the catch on the 
door. Yes, she could lock it now. The 
brood were all in at last. 


For a dreadful instant she remained 
rigid as he was, then a burning wave of 
color flooded throat and face and she 
turned and hurried from the dais. 

She sat in the cubicle trembling and cry- 
ing, deaf to the frenzied imploring of Mrs. 
Bunting, equally deaf to Zelma’s reiter- 
ated, “But what happened? Can’t you 
tell us what happened?” 

She clutched the silken négligée about 
her as if it were an armor they were trying 
to wrest from her, kept her tear-wet face 
obstinately lowered. 

“I never have held with you semi- 
amateurs,”” Mrs. Bunting said, finally and 
offensively. ‘‘I’ll have to inform Madame 
Zelie, that’s all . . and we'll have 
to . . .” She swung her worried head 
outside the cubicle curtains and then 
Beverly heard Tod’s voice: 

“That will not be necessary. I have 
already explained things to Madame Zelie. 
Will you kindly tell my wife to—dress. 
I will be waiting for her outside.” 


ESCAPING through the side door Beverly 
stood for a minute in the hot sunshine try- 
ing to regain control of her shaking limbs. 
Her brain was whirling; the arguments to 
justify herself were scattered like dusty 
particles before her mind could properly 
grasp them; all reasoning was obliterated 
by instinct which shouted that this was an 
unforgivable thing. She had abased him 
utterly. Whether he had deserved it, 
however meritorious her motives, however 
unforeseen the happening; to run the risk 
of shaming him like this was inexcusable. 

She saw the car drawn up across the 
road, and she stumbled blindly toward it, 
and after one quick glance at Tod’s face 
which still retained that masklike pallor, 
she averted her own. She scrambled 
jerkily into the seat beside him and sought 
vainly for words. But he too was deadly 
silent and in that silence he put the car in 
gear and slid out into the traffic. 

They had driven for long minutes before 
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@ Canadian summers 
my eaten, but they're hard on 
the hair. Hot sun, dry winds, tend 
to make the hair unruly and brittle, 
the scalp dry and scaly. 


Try this simple home treatment. 
Part the hair and sprinkle 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic right on 
the scalp. Massage briskly, then 
shampoo. The tonic replaces the 
natural oils of the a, Your hair 
takes on new youthful beauty. 


Two sizes, 45c and 75c. Three 
times the quantity in the larger 
bortle. Write for FREE SAMPLE 
borrle to Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
5520 Chabot Avenue, Montreal, 
Que., Dept. C-8, 
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TRADE MARK 


WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT 


DOES MAKE/ 


Eyes framed by long. dark, luxuriant 
lashes—twin pools of loveliness! They 
are yours instantly and easily with 
Maybelline Mascara, either Solid or 
Cream form. Here is the very essence 
of romantic charm. 
Maybelline is harmless, 
non-smarting. Not waxy, 


tear-proof, 
beady or 
gummy. Applies simply, smoothly, gives 


a natural appearance. Tends to make 
lashes curl. More than ten million 
beauty-wise women from Paris to Holly- 
wood use Maybelline regularly. 75¢ 
everywhere. Black, Brown or Blue. 
Use the smooth Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil and creamy Maybelline Eye 
Shadow in flattering shades that harmo- 
nize with the mascara. Generous intro- 
ductory sizes of all Maybelline Eye 
Beauty Aids obtainable at 10c stores. 
TODAY discover this thrill- 
ing way to lovelier, more enchant: (,.., 
ing beauty—with Maybelline— \Q. Bure 
the eye make-up in good tastel 
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oe goodbye to dangerous razors and clumsy corn-pads, 
new liquid KORN-KING ends pain in 60 seconds. 

os up the peskiest corn, callus or wart. Contains pure 

castor oil, iodine end camphor. Absolutely safe. Ap- 

proved by Good Housekeeping Bureau, Easy directions 

in package, 35c bottle saves untold misery Druggists 

hand back your money if it 

fails to remove any corn, callus, 

or wart, 
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Tod; while not pretending a grief. he 
could not possibly feel, had been kind and 
sympathetic. He had enquired about 
trains and it was arranged that she should 
take the midnight train to Horsely, arriv- 
ing at daybreak. 

“TI don’t like your going alone,”’ he said 
after a silence while he had been sitting 
watching her try to swallow the tea which 
he had made. ‘‘Would you like me to come 
with you?” He offered this uncertainly. 

“It’s nice of you, Tod, but I'll be perfect- 
ly all right. Besides, you’d rather hate 
going to Horsely at the moment, wouldn't 
you?” 

“T’d hate it, you can be sure of that.” 
He grimaced, but added quickly, ‘‘Still, 
that’s neither here nor there. If you feel 
it would be any help, my coming re 
His effort at conquering his instinctive 
selfishness was so patent that, stricken as 
she was, she could have smiled. But she 
merely said, “‘As you can’t do any good, 
and you'd hate Horsely, it seems stupid.” 

So, in the end, he took her to the train 
and she travelled down alone, arriving in 
the grey dawn, and overwhelmed, as she 
had not been in town, by grief at losing the 
tragic, remote woman who had tenderly 
loved her once, and whom she saw now, as 
she had been in those faraway days——a gay 
and beautiful and loving creature who had 
smiled at life because it smiled on her. 

The little cottage was not emptied of 
her mother’s spirit when her mother was 
no longer there. She found herself, 
when she returned after the funeral, tip- 
toeing along the corridorsas she had always 
done. She expected to hear the light rustle 
of her mother’s gown within the room she 
had always habited, and she paused once 
thinking Martha from the kitchen had 
bade her walk quietly. 

She wrote to Tod, a short letter telling 
him simply that there was much business 
to attend to connected with her mother’s 
death and that she could not fix a day for 
her return. But the significance of her being 
financially independent had not occurred 
to her and it was with a shock that she was 
made aware of it by his reply, sent to her 
promptly. He had written at some length, 
and receiving the bulky envelope from the 
postman her heart had leaped. It was, 
oddly, her first letter from him and she 
held it preciously for a few moments before 
opening it. Surely, she thought, in such a 
thickness of pages he was saying something 
that mattered, and she allowed the wings 
of hope to lift her in the beginnings of joy. 
But the letter read and crushed in her 
trembling hands, she remained stricken by 
the gate through which she had once used 
to go so eagerly to meet him, and some 
dramatic rightness in the end coming, here 
where the beginning had been, made that 
end more convincing. 

Only the single fact of Tod’s having 
finished with her, emerged through all his 
words and this beat on her brain until it 
numbed her. She was pale, and her mouth 
pinched into quivering smallness when she 
finally went inside to be accosted by 
Martha who had a rigmarole to tell about 
packing cases. 

“I don’t think we'll need them,” 
Beverly said. ‘‘I may not be going away. 
Not yet anyway.”’ And Martha, knowing 
this breed, saw the wound without needing 
further evidence of it than the girl’s dazed 
wide eyes. 

“‘So it’s to be her, now,”’ was her thought 
and she clumped back to her kitchen to sit 
there looking into a future which bore 
much semblance to the past, and without 
a moment's consideration of evading it. 

Later in the apathetic calm which 
succeeds an emotional crisis Beverly read 
Tod’s letter again, but again all his words 
reduced to their essence conveyed a single 
fact. Now that she was financially inde- 
pendent there was no reason for them to 
continue their present manner of living. 
He wished her to consider herself entirely 
free to remake her life. The flat, of course, 
was at her disposal if she wanted it. It 
would be no trial to him to move into town 
nearer to his work. 


She had been perfectly splendid. He 
took upon himself the entire blame for what 
had happened. He had been an impulsive 
fool, not fit for marriage with any woman, 
and he had taken her, who deserved the 
best. And to believe that he hoped she 
would find it. She was a young, beautiful 
woman, and the sooner this fantastic non- 
sense of her life with him was ended, the 
better. To believe he meant that. 
He wanted her to find the happiness that 
any number of men would be only too 
ready to give her 

So many words, and she read them so 
often trying to find the thing that was not 
there. That he wanted her. 

Well, she wanted him. She stood in the 
darkened garden and lifted her shamed 
head to the stars. She wanted him, that 
man and no other. Good, bad, weak or 
strong, selfish or climbing like a small boy 
surprised at himself, up to unexpected 
nobilities; lashing out against a just fate, 
or subdued into acceptance and finding a 
content, of which he pretended to be 
ashamed, in surrender to the laws of living 
made for the common man. I want him 
and I want his sons, she said, her lips 
moving in a whisper. 

And he must tell mehe doesn’t want this. 
I’ve hurt him enough and failed him 
enough to be humble. The thing I gave 
him in the beginning wasn’t much better 
than the thing he gave me. 

In the kitchen of the cottage old 
Martha was sitting, her hands limply on 
her lap, her sunken eyes peering into the 
past. 

‘‘Martha,”’ Beverly said. ‘I’ve changed 
my mind. I'll go back to town on tomor- 
row afternoon’s train. I'll be able to settle 
that business with the solicitor in the 
morning. I can’t make any definite plans 
until I have seen my husband. So, if you'll 
just see to things while I’m gone... .” 

The old woman lifted her head and 
there was a little light in the dim eyes. For 
a while she said nothing, watching the slim, 
galvanized figure of the girl whose body, 
in that moment, had captured some of the 
alert resolution of her mind. 

“You're stronger than they were,” 
Martha said at last and she blinked her old 
eyes which saw everything. “I’m glad 
you’re going to fight. There’s not been 
enough fighting in this family. And, good 
or bad, whatever you get out of it, it’s best 
to put up a fight. Things that hurt you 
have a way of turning out good. But if 
you run away, you never find that out. 
Your parents ran away.” 

“IT ran away too, Martha.” 

“But you're going back.” 


SHE HAD come back. She went up the 
stairs very slowly, her heart pounding as if 
the stairs distressed her, but she was not 
conscious of her bodily movement. In the 
street she had stood for a long time, gazing 
up at the lighted window. Tod was home, 
in there. In their home. 

She fumbled putting the key in the lock 
but once inside the hall she became calm. 
It was nearly ten o’clock. Tod might be 
working, his rumpled head on his hand. 
He would be surprised, polite. He would 
get up, his face politely surprised. And 
somehow, in the first moment she must 
smash through that polite surprise. If she 
was to say the thing she had come to say, 
she must smash down the barriers of these 
months in her first words. But what to 
say? All her rehearsed phrases deserted 
her. 

She opened the door of the living room, 
sick with a kind of stage fright; but there 
was no surprise, no politeness to be de- 
stroyed by her weaponless tongue. Tod 
was asleep in the armchair, the light blaz- 
ing down mercilessly on his face. When 
she saw his face she gave a small, smoth- 
ered cry; it was of greyish pallor; even his 
lips were colorless and there were darkened 
furrows drawn deep over his cheekbones. 
In the defenselessness of sleep he looked 
young and his mouth curved sadly in its 
paleness; and once again the instinct to 
take his unhappy head against her breast 
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“The purest form 
in which tobacco 
can be smoked”’. 


Foon 


‘‘Happy’’ and “Joy” are aristocrats from 
the Old Country, ‘‘Happy’’ from the ken- 
nels of the Duchess of Montrose, and “‘Joy’’ 
from London. They have great intelligence, 
are friendly, affectionate and good 
tempered, so they seldom fight. But when 
they do go into action, these pepper-and- 
salt pals have the strong build and will to 
win that brings them through triumphant. 
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Romance in summer 


i WELL-DRESSED WOMAN is the 
one who pays attention to details’’ 
writes a fashion expert. In Summer, smart 
white shoes must be kept immaculately 
clean. Fortunately, this is simple with 
England's favorite dressing —Meltonian 
White Kid Cleaner — quickly applied and 
long-lasting. For buck and canvas shoes, 
ask for Meltonian White in liquid or cake 
form —the better cleaner 
which won't rub off. Of 
traditional English quality 
— at ordinary prices. 
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“Happy” and “Joy” 

— German Schnauzers 
owned by Mrs. W. A, Merrill, 
529 Lansdowne Ave., Montreal 
































The Silky Finish for 
“Sans Stockings” 





Glorify your limbs. Enhance their 
beauty with the soft, ivory toned 
appearance rendered by Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream. It imparts a durable 
finish that cannot rub off, and will even 
retain its attractiveness while bathing. 
Conceals blemishes, makes hair less 
conspicuous and discourages insect 
bite. Try the natural appearing 

‘ Oriental-Tan shade for summer use. 
Also available in White, Flesh or Rachel. 


ORIENTAL 
CREAM 


ouraud 


Send Sc. for Purse Size, State Shade. 44 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal 








not a calculable person. And one of these 
Saturday nights I’m liable to come home 
after blowing the family kitty in beer. It 
was the drink that did it, ma’am. And ’ow 
that man uster lie ter me! Any more 
coffee?’ 

Her hand trembled as she poured it. 

“With your temperament, you can only 
like likable people. You need a rock of ages, 
so all things considered, it’s just as well. . .”” 
Tod said. 


ONE AFTERNOON when Geoffrey came 
to see her she was in such a mood that the 
future stretched barren and the business of 
living seemed insuperably difficult, and he 
had not been with her more than a few 
minutes when she began to cry. 

He watched her for a moment and then 
said gently, ‘Let me help you, Beverly.” 

“‘What is there to help?” she said in such 
a tone of utter woe that she broke through 
the control which the man had been prac- 
tising on himself for so long. For an instant 
the struggle was visible on his face. But 
she was not regarding him and when his 
arms went round her, she still scarcely 
thought of him, but rested her head against 
his heart as she would have against any- 
one, man or woman, who had been kind to 
her at that instant. 

“Dear Geoffrey,” she said softly, like a 
child, and was a little soothed, until, in his 
silent immobility she heard the great 
thudding of his heart, and was then aware 
that his arms were like iron, gathering her 
tighter . . . tighter. 

In the instant of awareness she lifted 
her head and, startled, saw his passion and 
his desperation. 

“T love you, you know.” It was soft asa 
sigh, but it beat about her ears with shat- 
tering force and she stared at him until he 
nodded, and in that little mute movement 
there was such conviction that she could 
not for an instant disbelieve him. 

She made a tiny movement of with- 
drawal and he let her go and then for some 
moments she was silent, staring at the blue 
flowers he had brought her. 

“I didn’t know,” she said at last. “I had 
no idea, Geoffrey. But’’—in a wondering 
tone—‘“‘I really believe you do love me. 
I can’t see any reason why you should”’. 

“Does one need reasons for loving?” 
Geoffrey’s smile looked as if it hurt him. 

“No,” she said. “One doesn’t. I know 
that now. Oh, Geoffrey, my dear, I’m so 
sorry this has happened to you. I’ve just 
taken everything, looked on you as . 

I’ve never thought of this.” 

“Then you don’t . . Of course I 
know you don’t. I’ve always known it.” 
There were small beads of sweat on his 
forehead. 

She shook her head, her great eyes dark 
with compassion for him and for herself. 

“I wish I did. If reasons had anything 
to do with it, I could love you. I admire 
you so much. I’m so grateful to you.”’ She 
put her hand on his arm which had lifted 
impatient of her words. “I don’t even feel 
I’m doing anything wrong in wishing it. 
Tod doesn’t want me. He never did, except 
in one way, and he ceased to want me even 
in that way, through my stupidity.”” Her 
voice sank to a whisper but he caught it 
and said: 

“IT suppose I must feel too that Tod isn’t 
being hurt, because I’m not naturally the 
kind of rotter who goes round after other 
men’s wives. I’ve lately been unable to feel 
you are his wife. Yet I never meant to tell 
you this. It . ia 

“These things happen,” she tried to help 
him. 

But suddenly he caught her hands in 
greater urgency. “Beverly, if that’s true 
. if it’s all over, irrevocably, doesn’t 
it mean anything, my loving you? I’d do 
anything in the world to make you happy. 
Seeing you like this, growing dimmer, 
defeated, before you’ve even begun to live. 
I keep on thinking of you as you were that 
day you were married. The radiance, the 
joy in you! And I feel I’d give anything, 
even my decency, my loyalty to Tod to 
bring that back.” 

There was surprise in her eyes, and 


something very like disdain. ‘‘Why, I don’t 
want that back! I don’t want to be that 
girl, knowing nothing, not even the things 
worth having! That kind of loving 

it was an airy nothing, a rainbow bubble. 
I think I was still feeding myself on fairy 
tales. I don’t want a Prince Charming, a 
Galahad.”” Unconscious of the hurt she 
would inflict on him, she drew herself up, 
strangely galvanized: ‘I don’t want any- 
one except the man Tod is, now that I know 
him and myself a bit better.”’ 

“You mean . .”’ He could not frame 
his question, and cognizant of him she said 
gently: 

“I don’t think there can ever be anyone 
else for me. Not for a long time, if ever, 
Geoffrey. I feel married to Tod. That’s 
grotesque, isn’t it? Sometimes I tell myself 
it must come right, because I feel so mar- 
ried to him, so—tied. These months loving 
and hating each other, being hurt and 
hurting. I’ve hurt him as much as he ever 
hurt me! Then, doing things, little things 
for him. Oh, how can I explain it to you? 
I think you’re like I was, Geoffrey—roman- 
tic, so perhaps you won’t understand what 
I’m trying to tell you, because this isn’t 
romantic, in that way. It’s knowing his 
weaknesses, being terribly proud of his 
trying to be strong, because he has been 
trying.”” She was sobbing, her words 
broken. “If he gets drunk or tells me lies, 
well, that’s still Tod. If he’s a coward in 
some ways, he’s strong in others. I don’t 
want him perfect! I don’t want that mar- 
vellous creature I fell in love with. I just 
want him. And he doesn’t want me, Geoff- 
rey! Isn’t that absurd? And even that 
doesn’t stop me loving him!” 

“I wish to heaven you could stop. He’ll 
go on hurting you,” Geoffrey said savagely, 
and she nodded sadly. 

“I suppose he will. But while there’s any 
hope of his . . wanting me again, I’m 

. . . Do you know this bargain we 
made, that I should stay with him for six 
months? Well, it seemed a lifetime, when 
I was so silly and sore, and now I count 
each day. I feel the time rushing to the day 
when there’ll no longer be any excuse for 
my staying on. I’m frightened every even- 
ing that he’ll come home and say he’s had 
a raise in salary, or that Mr. Firth will send 
him more money, or something will happen 
to make it possible for him to send me 
away.” 

“It will come right,’’ Geoffrey said 
tenderly, over and over again and gradu- 
ally she grew calm and said: 

“I’ve been very melodramatic, Geoffrey. 
I’m not used to having declarations of love 
made to me.” But at the spasm of pain 
which crossed his face she added quickly, 
“I don’t take it lightly, Geoffrey. Please 
believe that. Who knows but that some 
day, if you want the little I can give I 
might come to you. It’s hard to live with- 
out anyone. And if it came to that . 

But you wouldn’t want as little as I could 
give.” 

“I’d want you however little you could 
give, my dear. Let’s never talk of it or 
think of it again.” 


IT WAS a week after this, a week without 
event, that she received the news of her 
mother’s death. She had been out and, 
as rarely happened, she got back later than 
Tod, to find him uncertainly holding the 
unopened telegram. 

“But who would send me telegrams?” 
she said in swift apprehension, and obey- 
ing an instinctive reluctance she added, 
“You open it.” 

She guessed, from Tod’s expression. 

“It’s mother?” she said, and in the first 
shock of the news hardly felt anything at 
all. But gradually the fact penetrated. 
There was no wildness in her grief, no 
sense of great loss; through the passing 
years her mother had become less and less 
a real person to her; she wept now more 
for what might have been than for the end 
of something that had been. 

“She has been so unhappy for so long,”’ 
she told Tod. ‘She hasn’t really been alive 
since my father’s death. I think she must 
have been glad to die.” 
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‘| WAS IN LUCK 


when I spilled the ink on her dress 


MERCY! LOOK 
WHAT I'VE 


x Pe ; u 
| for she had changed to Washable Quink, 
and it came out without a trace 

To take the grief out of ink upsets, replace your 
old ink with Parker’s WASHABLE Quink —the 
marvelous new ink discovery that disappears from 
clothes, rugs and hands without a trace when soap 
and water are promptly used. 

Also, see what Parker Quink does: 

1. It cleans a pen as it writes—a Parker or any 
other Pen — because it dissolves deposits left in 
your pen by pen-clogging inks. 

2. Quink dries 31% faster ON PAPER, yet will 
not dry in a pen. 

Parker Quink is made two ways: WASHABLE 
and PERMANENT. The PERMANENT is for 
everlasting records — will not fade or wash out. 
But for home and school, get WASHABLE Quink 
at any store selling ink. Small bottles at 15c, 25¢, 
up to quarts, 5 gal. jugs and 50 gal. kegs. 


Parker 
Quin 
Made by 
The Parker Fountain Pen Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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@ Sergeant’s Improved Skip-Flea Powder 
now contains the most powerful flea-kill- 
ing agent known to science. Harmless to 
dogs. Just dust it on. Its action lasts. We 
guarantee not one flea will be left alive! 
Skip-Flea Powder and Soap are sold by drug 
and pet shops. Ask them for a free copy of 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, or write: 


| SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, LTD. 
Toronto, Canada 


Sergeants 


SKIP-FLEA SOAP AND POWDER 





‘WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


And You'll Jump Out of Bed in the Morning 
Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Harmful poisons go into the 
body, and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have no 
calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 
anything else. 25c, 


DRY SKIN 


» Youth -gwing . 


Cuticura’s emollients help you 
retain, or regain, natural love- 
liness FREE sample, write 
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Everyone Behaved 
Beautifully 


(Continued from page 31) 





dine. She felt simply that you can’t dodge 
life, life gets you at last. The sword of 
Damocles always descends. What can an 
ugly unattractive girl expect when she 
marries an attractive good-looking man 
like Hugh? Hadn’t she always known that 
one day Hugh would meet someone with 
whom he would really fall in love? She 
knew he had never been what people call 
‘in love” with her, because she was “‘in 
love” with him. 

The door opened and Hugh came in. He 
looked very tired and very unhappy. He 
went over to the mantelpiece and began 
playing with a collection of Staffordshire 
animals that Laura kept there. 

She said, ‘“‘Hugh, are you in love with 
Mrs. Shelmerdine?”’ 

He turned and looked at her. She 
thought that he was going to try and spare 
her feelings and she didn’t want that. They 
had always been honest with each other. 

She said, ‘Please tell me the truth.” 

He said, ‘“‘Well, then, I suppose I am.” 

She put her hand over her eyes. She 
felt as if her heart had died within her. 
Then she told herself that saying a thing 
didn’t make any difference. Saying he was 
in love with Mrs. Shelmerdine didn’t make 
him in love with her. He had been in love 
before he said it. 

She didn’t feel angry. She didn’t feel the 
fury of resentment which she knew women 
in her situation were apt to feel. Once a 

She said, “Hugh, if you want me to 
divorce you so that you can marry Mrs. 
Shelmerdine, I won’t make things difficult 
for you.” 

There, it was out. The incredible, the 
agonizing word had been spoken between 
herself and Hugh. Divorce! 

It wasn’t anybody’s fault. It was just 
inevitable; she had always known it was 
going to happen. This was what life could 
do to you. When you hadn’t done any- 
thing to deserve this. When you had been 
perfectly blissfully happy. 

Before Hugh could reply she rushed into 
words, breathlessly, bitterly. “Don't 
think I blame you. I’ve always known this 
might happen. I’ve always known you 
weren’t in love with me. How could you 
be: ca 

She paused. She was looking at a picture 
in her mind of a girl. A plain girl, blinking 
because she had taken off the glasses she 
always wore; the girl had on a pale pink 
crepe de chine nightdress. They had chosen 
it for her, just as they had chosen all the 
other pastel lace-encrusted garments in her 
trousseau, a trousseau for a pretty, frivo- 
lous, slim girl. But the girl looking at her- 
self in the mirror wasn’t pretty or frivolous 
or slim and the nightdress didn’t suit her. 
She looked ridiculous in it. The glass was 
gilt wreathed with little laughing cupids. 


The girl in the pink nightdress put down 
her head on her arms and cried. 

It was herself on her wedding night. 
Hadn’t she known then that there was 
something that she couldn’t give Hugh 
ever. 

She said, ‘‘I’m not the kind of woman any 
man would fall in love with.’’ 

He said, ‘Ella, don’t 
don’t ie 

She said, torturing herself, driving the 
sword deeper and deeper into her breast. 
“Well, it’s true, isn’t it? There hasn’t been 
that in our life together. Oh, you’ve been 
very fond of me and all that, but there 
hasn’t been what you feel for Mrs. Shel- 
merdine. How could there be?” 

He thought he couldn’t bear this. There 
were things that people ought never to drag 
into the open. Things that were better 
never never expressed. Why did this have 
to happen, he thought, when we were so 
happy? It was as if everyone carried about 
inside them a box of which they kept the 
lid screwed tightly down. However well 
you thought you knew someone, you never 
knew what was in their box until in a situ- 
ation like this they wrenched off the lid 
and dragged out what was inside. He went 
across and took her firmly by the wrists 
pushing her into a chair. ‘Ella, stop tear- 
ing yourself to pieces like this.”’ 

Could life ever be the same again, he 
wondered. Then he thought as Ella had 
thought that facts were facts. They were 
there. Saying them didn’t make any differ- 
ence. There had always been this between 
himself and Ella, though he hadn’t known 
it. Perhaps it was better that he should 
know it. Suddenly it seemed to him that 
his happiness with Ella that had seemed 
so solid had had weaknesses in its founda- 
tions after all, but that if they could 
weather this there would be fewer weak- 
nesses. 

He said, ‘‘My life belongs to you.” There 
was suddenly a hush as if a high wind had 
died down. “It isn’t a question of the 
children, of the house, of our life together. 
It is simply you and me. I am perfectly 
happy with you. What I have with you is 
what I deliberately chose from life. This 
falling ‘in love’ doesn’t seem to me to com- 
pare for a minute with that. Someone said 
to me the other day that one didn’t choose 
with whom one fell in love. That seemed 
to me to be quite appallingly true. I 
didn’t want to fall in love with Alice 
Shelmerdine. She didn’t want to fall in 
love with me. It seems to me to be some- 
thing quite outside myself that she should 
be able to arouse this feeling in me. I think 
I almost resent that. Yes, I do resent it. 
I don’t want my life, our life, interfered 
with. I have everything I want. I don’t 
want to change. I won’t change . 
His voice died away. 

She said, ‘‘You don’t want her . . . at 
all. You’d rather go on with me?” 

“Of course I would. Ella, Ella, have you 
gone mad? Can you seriously think that 
what you have given me, what we have 
had together, doesn’t count more than any- 
thing in the world?” 

It was as if the universe were turning 
very slowly upside down, she thought. She 

{Continued on next page} 


my dear, 


TO ANN—by Enid I. Alexander 


Ah no, | never could with chisel trace, 

Nor with most skilled and facile brush record 

The stirring depths of meaning in your face. 

Nor would the other forms of art afford 

To tell your inner nature's loveliness, 

The tale of how it learned, and what it sought, 
Your manner's charm, your healing kindliness, 
Your vagrant dreams, your welling tides of thought. 
The thousand traits that make your soul unique, 
And cannot be revealed by human tools, 

Breathe of some Master Spirit's strange technique 
That never can be equalled by us fools. 











DAINTY ABOUT 


EVERYTHING BUT 


ON’T women realize that 

girdles and foundations worn 
next to the skin are constantly 
absorbing perspiration — soon the 
warmth of the body makes this 
stale, penetrating odour offensive 
to others... 

Why risk offending in this way 
when it’s so easy to Lux a girdle 
frequently? 

Lux removes perspiration odour 
completely. It preserves the elas- 
ticity that keeps your girdle sleek 
... like new. Rubbing with cake 
soap—using soaps containing 
harmful alkali—weaken elasticity, 
tend to leave girdles flabby and 
ill fitting. Lux has no harmful 
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BY SOME OF MY 
NICEST CUSTOMERS 





GIRDLES 


alkali. Any garment safe in water 
alone is safe in gentle Lux. 
Here’s a tip—have two of a kind, 
then youalways have a fresh girdle 
to wear while the other’s being 
Luxed. Use rich suds, barely luke- 
warm. Rinse well and hang length- 
wise on a towel bar to dry. You'll 
be surprised 
how easy itis! 







Removes 
odour — 
protects 
ear 





Can | consider rhythm, line and mass? 
No. | can only look, and let you pass. 
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- = you look always lovely 


SUMMER .. . with ocean and the 
white sands calling you . . . slim young 
bodies flashing into caressing waters. 
Summer .. . whispering of romance 
in the night silence . . . bidding you live 
each thrilling hour intensely. 

Yes! But there must be no pale cheeks 
after the swim—no streaked or patchy 
rouge after tennis under the glowing 
sun—no shiny nose. You must keep 
serenely beautiful under all conditions 
if you would fully enjoy summer. 


Be your most beautiful 
‘““summer self’’, Princess Pat 
rouge, powder and lipstick used to- 
gether give you summer-proof make- 
up. You can go in swimming and come 
out with color perfect—or dance 
through the evening with 
one application of Princess 
Pat lasting make-up. 
Princess Pat, the only duo- 
tone rouge, gives color, 
which moisture will not 
affect, color so natural that 
it actually seems to come 
from within the skin. 
Princess Pat powder clings 
longer because no other 
powder is almond base. It 
gives a pearly opalescence. And, of 
course, Princess Pat lasting, inner- 


tint lipstick. 
PRINCESS PA 
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Get this Special — 
Week End Set.. 


The popular Week End Set contains Princess Pat 

fe ie, almond base powder and lip rouge. Also new 

of valuable beauty secrets by Patricia Gordon. 

This Week End Set to bring you loveliness, unfailingly. 
—— a a AOS ee en 


GORDON GORDON LTD., 489 King St. West. 
Toronto 2 
| Dept. C728, Enclosed find 10c (coin) to help pay 
postage and packing. Please rush Princess Pat 
i Week End Set and Beauty Booklet described above. 
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surged in Beverly with a shattering force. 

Oh, my dear, my dear, she sighed into 
the silent room, her eyes rivetted on her 
husband’s face, and she wondered if this 
was the truth, this true evidence of un- 
happiness great as her own. His hand 
hung limply over the chair-arm. His sleep 
was profound, his breathing so light that it 
was only after a fixity of regard that she 
saw the rise and fall of his chest on which 
the tie fell awry. Hesitant she looked 
around the familiar room, finding it inex- 
pressibly dear. Despite themselves, some- 
thing real had gone into the making of their 
home, some emanation from them both 
had joined here, impregnating the atmos- 
phere. By common use they had achieved 
something in common. Forever, now, 
however they might be distanced, they 
would be together here. 

Her roving, brilliant eyes saw sheets of 
paper on the table, and creeping softly 
nearer, approaching the thing he had been 
doing because it was included in her 
approach to him, she saw the beginnings 
of a letter, “Dear Dad.” There were 
pages, in his close writing. But she looked 
no farther. 

“Tod,” she said softly, then more 
loudly, ‘‘Tod.”” He woke then, looking 
straight at her, his eyes blank with sleep, 
But as he realized her presence he sat up 
jerkily and as she saw his face change she 
cried out: 

“No, Tod! Please. Don’t pretend. 
Don’t hide from me. Tell me what you 
thought—what you first thought—when 
you saw me. Were you glad, Tod?” 

“My dear,”’ his shoulders jerked, as if he 
had been struck. His lips were caught 
between his teeth. 

“I saw you asleep, Tod,” she said, bright 


with bravery. “I’ve seen . . . when 
you were asleep you looked . . sad and 
lost. Unhappy asI am. Tod .. . are 


you? Is it for me? Tell me, you must.” 

“I can’t ask anything of you,”’ he said 
at last. “I didn’t think you’d come back. 
I wouldn’t ask you to come back.”’ 

“Even if you wanted me. Tod! Even if 
you wanted me?” 

He said nothing, staring at her, his lips 
tightly compressed. 

“Can’t you say anything? Can’t you 
help me?” 

“Help you? I’ve done the only thing 
I could do to help you—let you go. I’m 
not the man for you—you want someone 
—someone . .”’ It came out; the dark 
blood flushing his face, cording his neck. 
“Geoffrey Matheson’s in love with you.” 

“Geoffrey? Oh yes,” she said. The 
name was a faint note, so far off. She 
scarcely heard it. Dismissed it. ‘What 
has Geoffrey got to do with us?” 

“But you—I’ve seen you together. He’s 
everything you want. He . - 


“I wish you’d stop talking about 
Geoffrey,”’ she said almost irritably. They 
stared at one another. He saw that it 
was utterly true. Geoffrey was nothing to 
her. This lifting of a load he had carried 
for days swung him off his balance. He 
swayed, white-faced . ; 

“I want to know what you feel,”’ she 
returned insistent, to the attack, voice, 
eyes, her whole body assaulting him with 
unbearable sweetness. 

“Is it so difficult, Tod? To tell me the 
truth?” 

His words came out unevenly, each one 
escaping from a separate torment. 

“When a man’s been smashed . . 
and twisted . . and flung about, when 
he loses his own respect he can’t make 
demands. I don’t think you’ve guessed 
my hell.” 

**You do want me,” she persisted. 

“Do I? I don’t know. Do I want you 
knowing what I know of myself, knowing 
how I hurt you, how I could hurt you 
again? I’m just an average chap. I’ve 
been trying lately . ie . well, 
to be different. But I’m not what you 
wanted. I'll never be what you thought 
me. I'll do things that will make you look 
at me with that awful contempt. I can try 
not to. But I’ve got no confidence. I might 
fail. Do I want you? This hell of wanting 
you. I don’t know. I . . I don’t know 
if I could make love to you. All these 
nights—night after night—then I’d see you 
turning in my arms, lashing out, saying 
I made you sick. I don’t know.” 

“But without me... it’s empty, 
Tod?” 

“Yes,” he said below his breath. 

“There could be no one else, Tod? All 
the other women’s faces that you try to 
see . . to comfort yourself, to fill the 
emptiness, they move away, and it’s my 
face, Tod?” 

He nodded dumbly. 

“Good and bad, it’s you and me to- 
gether, or no one, Tod?” 

He was trembling. “But I can’t,” he 
said in torment. ‘I should go on my knees 
to you, beg you, promise . . . I can’t 
move. Something’s gone out of me. 
ga as: 

“T’ll give you confidence, Tod. You see 
I want you. What you are, not what I once 
thought you were.” Her small exquisite 
smile was wise and comforting, her un- 
bearably shining eyes drew him until he 
drowned in them and as she moved 
toward him he went limp. His arms hung 
limply. She put her hands on his shoulders, 
slowly, sinking into the heart of the force 
that joined them; she pressed her body 
against his, her mouth was on his, and as 
she felt him come to life, gather her close, 
she dropped her peaceful head. 

“For better or worse,”’ she said. 





CaId-*Siralghnt Line” Luncheon Set. A 
very lacy and lovely effect is given by this 
quick and restful new embroidery. The work is 
all in one color, to match your china, or in a 
color that will blend with odd tea things— 
marigold or coral shades are icularly lovely 
for this work. The 36-inch cloth with four 


serviettes can be supplied in white, French 
cream, yellow or green linen, price $1.50; the 
45-inch set comes in fine white and French 
cream linen only and is priced at $2. Cotton 
for working (please state color of linen and 
cotton Goosred) + Fetes. 25 cents. Order from 
Marie Le Cerf, 481 University Ave,, Toronto, 
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One Wife's 


“I am the modern woman— 
dainty and sweet—realizing 
that fastidious cleanliness is 
the foundation of feminine 
charm. 


“On this intimate feminine 
matter I'm really up to the 
moment. I have discovered 
new comfort, and new freedom, 
in one practical prescription. 


“In one sma!] inconspicuous 
box of ‘Rendells’ I find a truly 
thorough antiseptic that I can 
depend upon. Itissafe, simple, 
easy and completely ready to 
use. It gives me a glorious sense 
of confidence, and that feel- 
ing of fastidious cleanliness.” 


“Rendells’’ are scientifically pre- 
pared under ideal conditions in 
up-to-date laboratories. Though a 
powerful germicide, endorsed by 
doctors as thoroughly reliable, they 
are harmless as purest oils. 


At body heat they quickly melt to 
soothe with a protective film over deli- 
cate membranes and tissues. If kept 
boxed, cool and dry, they retain an- 
tiseptic value for any length of time, 
and in any climate. Each ‘‘Rendells” 
is foil-wrapped. In boxes of 12. 


LYMAN AGENCIES LTD., Dept. D-13 
286 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 


(0 Please send me copy of the Free Booklet 
“Personal Hygiene”’. 


(] I enclose $1.00 for full size carton of 
prepaid, in plain wrapper. 
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THE BABY 


Conducted hy 


John W. S. MeCullough, 
M.D. 


SUMMER COMPLAINT 


THE SUMMER diarrhoea of infants may 
be absolutely prevented by taking simple 
hygienic precautions. 

This affection causes twice as many 
deaths as diphtheria; three times as many 
as whooping cough and six or seven times 
as many as measles or scarlet fever. 

More than this, diarrhoea or enteritis 
another name for this affection—was the 
first cause of deaths from the second to the 
twelfth month in the period 1925-29. It 
was the second cause of death in the second 
year of life in the same period in the 
Province of Ontario. 

The disease is an infectious one, and is 
liable to spread from one child to another 
in the family unless due precautions are 
taken. The germs of summer complaint, 
the common term used to indicate the 
affection, may be harbored in the body of 
an individual for years. In other words, he 
is a “‘carrier.”’ 

These germs enter the body of the child 
by dirty fingers or dirty dishes, knives and 
forks. They may reach the baby’s mouth 
from the nipple of the bottle which has 
been rolling on the floor, from the pacifier 
similarly exposed or from roving flies, 
which crawl over the infant’s food. About 
80 per cent of the infants suffering from 
summer diarrhoea will be found to be 
bottle-fed. 


Preventive Measures 


The first is cleanliness, not only cleanli- 
ness of the body, the face and particularly 
the hands, but also nipples, bottles, every- 
thing connected with baby feeding. Second, 
exclusion of flies from food and food uten- 
sils. Water is cheap and the vegetables 
used by children and everyone should be 
scrupulously washed in running water. 

Milk used as babies’ food should invar- 
iably be pasteurized or boiled. If there is 
any doubt about the pasteurization, boil- 
ing should not be omitted. Boiling or 
pasteurization does not injure milk. Indeed 
boiled milk, because of its finer curd, is 
more digestible than any other milk. 

These precautions do not end the duty 
of the mother. When milk is received from 
the dairyman, it must not be left standing 
for hours; it may be on the steps, exposed 
to the sun. It must be kept cold or the 
germs left in it will multiply rapidly and 
sour it. The proper temperature is 40 to 
50 deg. Fahr. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE—Dr. J. W. S. 
McCullough, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions 
sent to Chatelaine concerning the 
care of babies. A stamped, addressed 
envelope should be enclosed if a 
private answer is desired. Free pre- 


natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft 
Service of Chatelaine. These are is- 
sued by the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare through its 
Child Hygiene Section and the De- 
partment of Public Health. 












Well-cared-for children rarely have 
more than transitory attacks, if any, of 
summer complaint. Neither do children 
fed at the breast. If one child in the family 
has summer complaint precautions must 
be taken that others do not get it. Whether 
there are other children or not, the excreta 
must promptly be got out of the house; 
all soiled napkins, cloths, etc., must be 
boiled and the vessels used must be 
scalded out with boiling water. The hands 
of attendants, nurses, etc., must be kept 
scrupulously clean. 


Your Question Box 


Question—My seven and one-half- 
months-old baby girl weighs seventeen Ib. 
Is that right? Up till seven months I 
breast-fed her. I am now giving her three 
bottles in addition, with Cream of Wheat 
and grated vegetables. The mixture is: 
4 oz. milk, 4 oz. water and 1 teaspoonful 
sugar. She is happy and good-natured. 
The powder used seems to have caked in 
her navel. How shall I get it out? She is 
bright, but is only beginning to sit up by 
herself. Is this backward? 


Answer—No, your girl isn’t backward. 
She is well over weight. Seventeen Ib. is 
the average for a girl of eight months. 
The artificial food is all right but contains 
too much water. At six to nine months, 
the twenty-four hours supply should con- 
tain milk, 30 oz., water 10 oz. and 3 level 
tablespoonfuls granulated sugar. So you 
can figure out the three bottles of 8 oz. 
each from this. One or two rounded table- 
spoonfuls of well-cooked cereal may be 
given once or twice a day, with some of the 
bottle milk poured over it. She may have 
a crust or zweiback after the 10 a.m. nurse 
or feeding. Cod-liver oil 1 teaspoonful 
before each of four feedings. 

Don’t be afraid to wash or pick out the 
caked powder from the navel, although it 
will do no harm. 

a7 A ‘ 

Question—My boy is two years and 
five months old, weighs twenty-five Ib. and 
is thirty-three and one-half inches in 
height. He was a five-pound baby and did 
well until he took whooping cough. He 
had diseased tonsils removed. Now he does 
not seem to pick up and has a poor appe- 
tite. Please advise. 


Answer—The average weightandheight 
for a boy of two years and five months are, 
respectively, twenty-nine pounds and 
34.3 inches. 

Whooping cough is a trying illness for a 
child and, I should judge, is at the bottom 
of your boy’s condition. 

Keep him out-of-doors as much as pos- 
sible and get him to take a sufficiency of 
good food including cereals, milk, eggs, 
scraped beef or other meats, potato, and 
all sorts of vegetables, desserts of all varie- 
ties of fruits, milk puddings, etc. Bananas 
are very good but they must be ripe and 
their ripeness is indicated by a dark brown 
skin. A very good flavoring for the sliced 
banana is lemon juice and sugar. Do not 
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SPECIAL CHILD CLINICS — SPECIAL DAILY CARE 


EVEN A SPECIAL LAXATIVE 
NO WONDER TODAY'S CHILDREN GET A BETTER START! 


PBI ee. asin inte in seh 


We a lucky start in life the 
youngster of 1937 gets! 

No leave-it-to-chance care for him. 
Special clinics guard him in every 
step of his growth and development. 
Special foods—special soaps—special 
toys—in fact, from his first day on, 
everything he gets is made especially 
for him. 





Doesn’t it stand to reason he 
should have a special laxative, too? 
A child’s little system is not like 
yours. It is much too frail for the 
ruthless effects of an ‘‘adult” laxative. 

For that reason, many doctors sug- 
gest Castoria. It is, as you know, 
purely a child’s laxative—made espe- 
cially and only for children. 

It contains no harsh, “adult” 
drugs—no narcotics—nothing that 
could cause cramping pains. Nothing, 
in fact, that could possibly harm a 
child’s delicate system. 





Castoria works chiefly on the 
lower bowel, gently urging the mus- 
cular movement. It is safe—sure— 
yet thorough. A famous baby special- 
ist has said he couldn’t write a better 
prescription than Castoria. 

And Castoria has a pleasant taste. 
Children don’t balk at taking it. 
That’s important! For, as you know, 
you can easily upset a child’s entire 
nervous system by forcing him to 
take a bad-tasting medicine. 


ui 


More than 2,000,000 mothers have 
learned to rely on Castoria. Why not 
be on the safe side and keep a bottle 
in your home? Every druggist in the 
country sells it. Ask for the money- 
saving Family Size Bottle. 





CASTORIA 


The Laxative Made Especially For 
Babies and Growing Children 


Castorla Trade Mark Registered in Canada 

















e@“‘Hi-ya, Fuzzy! Don’t be scared of me—come over here and get 
acquainted! Where did you come from and why the heavy woolies 
ona day like this?... You can’t change’em ?...Say, that’s tough!” 





e@‘‘Mother, come quick! Look at this poor guy—has to wear a 
camel’s hair coat the year around! And he’s so hot it’s sticking 
tight to him—bring some Johnson’s Baby Powder right away!” 





e@“‘Now cheer up, pal-that soft, cooling powder makes you forget 
all about prickly heat and sticky hot weather. And every time 
Mother gives me a rub-down, Ill get her to give you one, too!” 


@*‘Feel my Johnson’s Baby Powder—it’s as soft as the kitty’s 
ear! Not gritty like some powders. That’s why it keeps my skin 
so smooth.”’ . . . Smooth, healthy skin is the best protection 
against skin infections, Mothers! And Johnson’s Baby Powder 
is not only made of the rarest Italian tale—it’s BORATED. 
too! Don’t forget baby’s other toilet needs—Johnson’s Baby 
Soap, Baby Cream and Baby Oil! 


Gohavrow + Gohaview Limited 
MONTREAL CANADA 





Alma College syrexis 


FOUNOEDO 187 


Delightful location; readily accessible; expansive grounds, well-wooded; 
bright, airy students’ quarters, well appointed. Gymnasium, swimming 


pool, tennis courts, riding, golf, skating and other sports. Junior 

College, in affiliation with The University of Western Ontario, Pass 

oe Honor matriculation, Public School, Music, Dramatics, Commercial, 
Art, Handicrafts, Household Economics, "Junior College Home Economics 

Course and other subjects. 

Write for Prospectus — Principal: Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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had believed—-what had she _ believed. 


| ent emotion of all emotions. That you 
| either gave way to love or renounced love 
from duty. 

She hadn't believed that there was any- 
thing you could feel that was stronger than 
love. 

But that was what Hugh was telling 
her. That he had never been in love with 
her, that he was in love with Mrs. Shel- 
| merdine, but that what he felt for her was 
stronger than his being in love. 





She thought that then you weren't the | 


sport of a capricious fate. You built some- 


thing as she and Hugh had built their love | 
between them and it stayed solid. You | 


didn’t know what fate might do to you, 

you didn’t know what you yourself might 
| feel, you couldn’t control even that, but 
| you did know that what you had built 
| would stand solid. 

She looked into the secret grave where 
years ago she had tried to bury her fear of 
losing Hugh one day to a woman who had 
the beauty, the attraction she hadn't, 
and the grave was empty. 

She said, ‘I don’t know why I’m crying. 
Don’t take any notice. It’s just nerves.”’ 
She couldn’t quite tell Hugh she was cry- 
ing for Mrs. Shelmerdine. 

” « * 

THE SUN streamed in at the windows and 
Hugh had got up early and gone down with 
James to the farm. Laura always said 
firmly that no female guest was expected 
downstairs until half past ten at least, so 
Ella had break fast on a tray in bed, though 
actually she disliked a tray more than any- 
thing in the world. She sat up in bed knit- 
ting a sweater for Pat. There was a knock 
at the door, she said, ‘‘Come in ” and 
Mrs. Shelmerdine came into the room. 

She was dressed for travelling in a black 
dress with a short fur cape. In the morning 
light there were dark stains under her eyes. 

She said, “‘I have come to tell you that 
I have decided to go away. I don’t mean 
just away from here, I mean right away. 
FO Giga 5.5" 

Ella said, “That is hard . . .” They 
looked at each other and Ella thought, 
**How lovely she is and she is nice. She’s 
a nice woman.” 

Mrs. Shelmerdine said, ‘‘There isn’t 
anything else to do. This sort of thing, 
meeting like this, is bound to happen. 
There is work I used to do in China, among 
little girls. No one in China wants them. 
They will be glad to have me back. It 
appears I shall have a lot of money " 

There was a pause. Mrs. Shelmerdine 
said, “‘You’re not angry, are you? There 
isn’t anything to be angry about.” 

Ella said, ‘No, I’m not angry . 
She stretched out her hand and Mrs. 
Shelmerdine took it. They looked at each 
other. 

Suddenly Ella said, ““We might have 
been friends...” 

The words fell with a feeling of finality 
into the still room. Mrs. Shelmerdine said, 
“Yes, we might have been friends . 
Good-by.” 

She went out of the room and shut the | 
door. 


” 


HUGH SAID, “Isn’t it a marvellous 
day?” 

Ella had come out with Laura and stood 
on the terrace. The sun poured down, 
larks shrilled deliriously, in the green fields 
white lambs skipped. 

A young man said with disappointment, 
“Oh, but where’s Mrs. Shelmerdine?”’ 

Laura said, ‘““You’re unlucky, Basil, she 
had to go back to London suddenly.” 

The young man said, ‘‘What a bore, she 
was a darling, wasn’t she?” 

Laura said, ‘“‘Yes, she was a darling...” 

Hugh said, “Come on, Ella, let’s see 
James’s new pigs.” 

They walked down the steps together. 

Why did it have tohappen, Ella thought, 
when they were all so happy? But as it did 





| have to happen it was best like this. Best 


for all of them. This way was a triumph. 


| Anything else would have been a defeat. 


She walked on by Hugh’s side. 


That this being in love was the transcend- | 
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YOUR 
BABY 


at 
Teething 
Time? 


Cross, fretful, feverish—unless the little 
system is working just right. Steedman’s 
Powders — the standby of mothers the 
world over for more than 100 years— 
gently cleanse the system of impurities 
which are often the cause of feverish- 
ness, upset stomach and other troubles 
at teething time. At your druggist’s. 


For FREE sample and booklet 


**Hints to Mothers’’ write John Steed- 
man & Co., Dept. 8, 442 St. Gabriel St., 
Montreal. 68 


oe ST] EEDMANS 


uae see POWD ERS 


Look for the double EE symbol on each package, 
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Jubilee Hall-mark 1935 


For cleaning and preserving 
silver, “Goddard's” is as reliable 
as the Hall-mark. 


‘Goddards’ 


Plate Powder. Plate Polish * 


In Boxes In Tins 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd., Leicester 
England 








Ontario Ladies’ College 
WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of grounds. Com- 

plete Modern Education in attractive cultured 

environment. Public School to Honour Matricu- 

lation. Music, Art, Household Science, Secretarie | 

Courses and Dramatics. Swimming Pool and 

Gymnasium. Resident Mistress of Physical @ 
Education—supervised Winter and Summer Sports. 

Riding on quiet country roads—Reopens Sept. 8th, 

For Calendar apply to Principal. 


REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D. 


Siishoy Strachan School 


College Heights, Toronto * 
Established over 70 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 
Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. \ 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 


For Calendar apply to Bursar. 
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My Seventy Years 
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These ceremonies are more dignified 
when women wear long dresses, as they 
lend grace and elegance to the occasion. 
I have often thought that the aides and 
other onlookers must have been highly 
amused at the exhibition of skinny or fat 
bowlegs, when the tight-fitting, short 
skirts were worn. It is certainly impossible 
to make a graceful curtsy in a knee-length 
dress. 

The usual court dress consists of an 
evening gown of any color, a court train, 
long white kid gloves, tulle veil and white 
feathers. The veil and feathers are not 
compulsory at a viceregal court, but are 
generally worn in Canada. 

Occasionally some women have worn 
feathers to match their gowns. One year, 
I had a black sequin dress, and decided to 
wear black feathers 
and veil, against the 
adviceofmy friends, 
who said I would 
look too funereal, 
but I carried an 
enormous cherry- 
colored fan, to 
counteract any 
effect of mourning. 

When Parliament 
was in session, I 
attended the sit- 
tings regularly. In 
sixteen years, I 
missed very few 
daily visits, and 
always found the 
debates interesting 
and instructive. | 
still think the Mem- 
bers speak too long, 
although I realize 
that most of them 
are speaking to their 
constituents 
through Hansard. 
In my journal | 
have this note on 
one of the June 
sessions: 

“Chamber hot. Atmosphere tense. 

General Ross, Woodsworth and Mac- 

phail had to be heard on Kingston 

penitentiary (must be something ‘rotten 

in the State of Denmark’). The P.M. 

and Mackenzie King in several tilts. 

Pouliot difficult. Even the Speaker (my 

husband) snappy.” 

As the wife of the First Commoner, there 
were certain affairs at which I was official 
hostess. Of these, the first event of the 
session was our reception in the Speaker’s 
Chambers, immediately after the opening 
of Parliament. This was usually attended 
by eight to twelve hundred guests. I al- 
ways enjoyed these affairs and was never 
bored or tired. I planned the refreshments 
and chose the decorations, with the able 
assistance of Ruggles—-that is his real 
name. He had been brought to this coun- 
try by the Willingdons, whom he had 
served twenty-five years. He wished to 
remain in Canada and they had asked the 
Speaker to keep him on. Ruggles had as 
his right-hand man, Lavesque, who has 
been in the parliamentary restaurant for 
years. To these men, who know so well 
how to manage official affairs, I acknow- 
ledge a debt of gratitude. It was a pleasure 
to plan these functions, as there was every 
facility at hand—the finest of linens, the 
most beautiful china, silverware and cut 
glass, and perfect service. 

The three most outstanding affairs at 
which I was hostess, or which I planned, 
during my husband’s term as Speaker, were 
the dinner which Their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Bessborough honored us by 
attending; a men’s luncheon in honor of 


Old Prospector 


by Dorothy M. Brown 


Past my cabin window, 
Ploughing through the rain, 
See, the old Ulysses 
Adventuring again. 
Straining at the tump-line 
Ever heading west, 

Tougher than the toughest, 
Braver than the best. 


Rest is for the weary, 
Idleness breeds rust— 

They, who go adventuring, 
Go because they must. 

They who go adventuring 
Dare not stay at home. 

Dare not risk an empty breast 
When the heart is flown. 


Lord Byng; and a dinner, complimenting 
Miss Mildred Bennett, sister of the Prime 
Minister, and Major W. D. Herridge, 
K.C., D.S.O., prior to their marriage. Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King attended all, 
and in my scrapbook I have his courteous 
hand-written notes of thanks, after each 
occasion. 

I shall never forget the radiant beauty of 
Lady Bessborougha picture in silver 
and blue satin mistra, the night Their 
Excellencies honored us by being dinner 
guests. Covers were laid for forty, at two 
tables decorated in a color scheme of blue, 
carried out with blue linen and forget-me- 
nots, combined with Talisman roses. I 
chose for the occasion a model gown of 
pale blue crepe banded with mink. His 
Excellency, who took me in to dinner, 
presided at one table, and my husband, with 
Her Excellency as a dinner partner, pre- 
sided at the other. We were pleased that 
our old Yukon friends, Mrs. Livingstone 
Wernecke and her debutante daughter, 
Claire, were guests on that occasion. 

It was a simple menu: 


Créme aux Champignons 
Mousse de Saumon 
Poitrine de 
Perdreaux Eugenie 
Broccoli au 
Beurre Fondu 
Bombes aux fruits 
Petits fours 
Gaufrettes au 
Parmesan—-Café 


I always had a 
great admiration for 
Lady Bessborough, 
who was as gracious 
and considerate as 
she was beautiful. 


MANY PEOPLE 
think Ottawa a no- 
toriously gossipy 
place, but it is not 
any more so than 
other capital cities. 
We all know the 
gossips and ignore 
them. Personally, 
if I admire anyone, 
I never allow the 
opinions of others 
to influence me. I 
take men and wo- 
men as I find them. 
Much has been said of the “‘playboys of 
Ottawa,”’ and several books have been 
written, stressing the foibles of politicians 
and Members of Parliament. Generally 
speaking, elected representatives of the 
people are sincere in their desire to serve 
their country. They certainly do not run 
for the monetary recompense connected 
with the positions. They often leave 
remunerative businesses, and sometimes 
election costs alone sweep away in advance 
the whole amount of sessional indemnities. 
(It has been generally accepted as a fact 
that one Montreal M.P.’s election cost 
eighty thousand dollars.) The only reward 
is the joy of service and the honor and 
glory of being in the public eye. The latter 
carries its temptations. Heads have been 
turned and some have succumbed to flat- 
tery, especially to that of the opposite sex, 
who gather about the great and near-great 
like moths around the bright lights. 
Members of the two old-line parties 
come and go, usually with no delusions of 
being able to carry through personal ideas 
of saving the country. I have watched 
the arrival of the Progressives, the 
C.C.F.’s, and now the Social Credit 
Members, all enthused with their socialistic 
ideas to create legislation that would place 
all the people on an equal basis of living, 
or make the state guarantee a monthly 
income. I have seen this zeal for reform 
rise and fall, and my observation is the old 
saying, ‘‘Rome was not built in a day,” 
still holds. However, I do think we have 
speeded up the pace of reform legislation 
and are more alive to the needs of rapidly 
changing times. [Continued on next page} 





WHY DON'T YOU APPLY, SIS ? 
IT MIGHT LEAD TO FORTUNE. YOUR 


OLD RIVAL CLAIRE CURTIS HAS 


CLAIRE - SHE'S 
STUNNING. 


BERNICE GREEN 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


hd 


SO MANY GIRLS IN THE 
STUDIOS USE LISTERINE 


HEEDED THEIR ADVICE AND 
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IT'S BETWEEN YOU TWO. WHOEVER HAS THE 
BEST SMILE AND PRETTIEST TEETH GETS 
THE JOG, MR. EATON IS VERY FUSSY. 


\ 


BN ) THESE SPECIAL PHOTO- 
BAA GRAPHS. ALL RIGHT, 





TM NOT POSING OR ACTING Now, 
, YOURE THE SWEETEST CIQL | EVER 





SAYS: 


TOOTH PASTE THAT I 


USE IT MYSELF 
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EXT DAY AT THE STUVD/O. 


JOE/ CLAIRE/ 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE? 


SPUNK YOU SIMPLY 


1M GOING TO BE 


AWAY FROM 
- | ALWAYS KNEW 


YOU GET THE 
JOB, MISS 


I'VE NEVER 
SEEN SUCH 


OH, MOTHER, MIRACLES 
DO HAPPEN, AJOB AND A 
HUSBAND ALL IN ONE 


CREDIT / | 
STARTED YOU 


1 STARTED YOU / 
ONTHE JOB. 





DO AS NEW YORK MODELS DO: 
USE LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Without perfectteeth,not try Listerine Tooth Paste? 
one model in ten has a Seewhatanimprovement 
chance of success before it makes in your teeth in 
the camera. .No wonder a few weeks. 

famous New York mod- 
els choose Listerine 
Tooth Paste. Its in- 
gredients are super- 
fine in character, 
amazingly gentle in 
action; yet give mar- 
velous cleanliness and 
brilliant lustre. 


Why don’t you, too, 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 












Cll 


How a U1) 


eT 
CeCe ae 


Regu'or size tube - 25: 


STISTERINE® 
Oa EAA 






MADE IN CANADA 














There’s music in the morning—when 
Mother uses Merck Zinc Stearate, the 
waterproof baby powder. No wonder 
baby feels tip-top. He’s comfortable 
because he’s dry/ 

Merck Zinc Stearate will not form a 
paste with the moisture on baby’s tender 
skin. Dust it under arms and between 
legs, into the soft folds and creases of 
baby’s body. It will act as a protective 
film against the chafing and irritation of 
wet diapers and perspiration. 

Merck Zinc Stearate comes in a dainty 
pink and blue can with a self-closing top. 
Your physician and druggist will tell you 
that the name Merck on 
any product is a guar- 
anty of purity and re- 
liability. Merck & Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. 










give much sugar and no sweets except 
sparingly and at meals. Spinach is the 
best vegetable. One or two eggs should be 
given daily. Pie, tea, coffee, pork and 
pickles should be avoided. Give orange 
juice and cod-liver oil daily, the latter in 
teaspoonful doses before each of four feed- 
ings. Get him tanned very gradually in 
the summer sun, but do not let him get 
sunburned. Outdoor life and keeping him 
busy are the best appetizers. He needs no 
drugs. 
> * * 

Question—My boy, 21 months old, 
seems backward in talking and will not 
try to say even simple words. He has cod- 
liver oil daily and orange juice, walks well 
and eats his meals readily, but I have diffi- 
culty in teaching him good toilet habits. 
He has a good deal of looseness of the 
bowels and the use of fruit seems to aggra- 
vate this condition. Please advise. 


Answer—The diet at 18 to 24 months 
should include cooked cereal with milk and 
no sugar, soft-boiled egg, bacon, bread, 
orange juice, scraped beef or other meats, 
potato and other vegetables, of which 
spinach is the best. Well-ripened bananas 
and other fruits, the latter stewed, junket 
and milk puddings, cottage cheese. He 
should not have candy or pastries. Most 
children and many grownups have too 
much sugar. Stick to the training. He will 
probably come all right. 

aa * * 

Question—Please tell me the proper 
formula for a baby two weeks old. What 
causes the stools to be greenish in color? 


Answer—At two to four weeks the for- 
mula is: milk and water of each 12 oz., 
sugar 1 oz. in seven feedings at 3-hour 
intervals. At one to two months: milk 
15 oz., water 15 oz., and sugar or corn 
syrup 1 oz. Begin cod-liver oil, 1 teaspoon- 
ful, before each of three feedings. Usually 
if the baby can be very gradually tanned 
by the sun, cod-liver oil is not required 
from June to September. Watch this col- 
umn for instructions in feeding for later 


months. Green stools mean indigestion, 
* + + 


Question—My baby, born March 15 
last, has had a sore eye since birth. I was 
told it had a blocked duct. Although I 
bathe the eye every day with boracic acid 
solution the corner of the eye is continu- 
ally filled with a yellow substance and the 
tears roll down his cheek. He is breast-fed 
ar.d gains continually but is troubled with 
gas, and I have to give enemas. 


Answer—Apparently your baby has a 
blocked tear duct. If so you must take him 
to an eye specialist who will probably be 
able to open up the duct and effect a cure. 
Put some of the boracic solution into the 
eye frequently. If the duct is blocked, it 
must have proper treatment without 
delay. Nurse the baby slowly and put him 
up over your shoulder now and then to 
help him get rid of the gas. 


* * * 


Question—My baby, aged six months 
and fed on the breast, has eczema in the 
form of scabby crusts on the head and red 
outbreaks on the face. Please answer the 
following questions: 

1. Would you suggest any change of 
treatment? 

2. Would a change of diet either for 
myself or the child be of value? 

3. Should I wean him?—Mrs. D. C., 
Beamsville, Ont. 


Answer—1. You might try rubbing the 
scalp crusts with one part in sixty of 
formalin in olive oil. On the face use equal 
parts of zinc oxide and tar ointments. 

2. If you are taking an ordinary diet 
such as is recommended in the baby book 
sent, there is no need to change. Your 
doctor might be able by means of skin 
tests to learn if the child’s diet is causing 
the eczema. 

3. No. 


Question — My six-months-old boy 
weighed fifteen and one-half pounds at 
four months, but has not gained any since. 
He is constipated unless he has milk of 
magnesia, and sometimes has greenish 
stools. He has been nursed, but lately I 
have given him cream of wheat. Will 
menstruation have any ill-effect on the 
nurse? 

He has eczema, 
bath. Please advise. 
ville, Sask. 


after a 
Rocan- 


which is worse 
Mrs. G. K., 


Answer—Your boy should weigh six- 
teen pounds at six months. Stop the use of 
the breast which in your condition is not 
suitable. Use soap sparingly and apply 
the mildest ointment, as a protective. One 
of zinc oxide is very good. 

Use the following formula: 

Milk, thirty ounces; water, ten ounces; 
granulated white sugar, three level table- 
spoonfuls in five feedings in the twenty- 
four hours. One to two rounded table- 
spoonfuls of cooked cereal at ten a.m. and 
Six p.m. with some of the milk poured over 
it. A rusk or Zweiback may be given after 
the ten a.m. feeding. Cod-liver oil, one 
teaspoonful at beginning of each of four 
feedings and one ounce of orange juice 
with equal water at nine a.m. 

The change of diet should clear up the 
greenish stools. 

of * * 

Question—My girl, twenty-one months 
old, won't eat solids. She practically lives 
on milk, which she takes from the bottle. 
Sometimes she is constipated. At present 
she has a cold and a severe cough. What 
are the signs and treatment of whooping 
cough?—Mrs. D. M., Kars, Ont. 


Answer—As long as your little girl can 
boss you into giving her the milk she will 
continue to demand milk and _ refuse 
solids. You must persevere. Set her food 
before her. If she refuses to eat, take it 
away after a reasonable interval, and cut 
down on the milk. You will have to make 
puddings with milk, etc., and try to make 
her foods attractive. 

Persistent cough looks like whooping 
cough especially if there is any in the 
neighborhood. Better stick to your doctor 
if it turns out to be the “whoop.” 

+ + oe 

Question—My little daughter is now 
twenty months old. She is well and healthy 
but cries if I do not give her the bottle, the 
only one she has, when I put her to bed 
at seven o'clock. What’s the easiest way 
to break this habit. Should I put her to 
bed and just let her cry, or should I give 
her a biscuit?—Mrs. P. R. H., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Answer—The latter expedient you 
mention is the better if you think she does 
not need the milk. Otherwise I should let 
her have it. But you'll have to come to the 
sterner way sooner or later. 

+ * * 

Question—My six-year-old son and my 
two-and-a-half-year-old daughter have 
growths of bone in the muscles of their 
hands and feet. There is no pain or im- 
pairment of movement. They are other- 
wisé well. What can be done for it?—-Mrs. 
A. H., Jr., Toronto, Ont. 


Answer—It looks as though your chil- 
dren have a muscular affection known as 
myositis ossificans. It is a rare disease and 
the cause is not known. This affection is 


about three times as common in boys as in 
girls. No treatment short of plenty of use | 


of the muscles seems to be of any value. 
* * * 

Question — My baby girl, eleven 
months old, is healthy in every way but she 
hasn’t any teeth. What will help her? 
—Mrs. R. B., Woodlawn, Ont. 

Answer—Delay in dentition to the age 
of your child generally means rickets. The 
best remedy is cod-liver oil and sunshine, 
gradually given. Give her one teaspoonful 
of cod-liver oil before each of four feedings 
and let her have all the sunshine she can 
get. 


| 
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FOODS FOR 
YOUR BABY 


Baby’s first semi- 
solid (bulk) foods should 
be garden-fresh, thoroughly 
cooked, well strained. Some 
mothers spend half the day on 
this task. Why not rely on 
Heinz? Every tin of Heinz 
Strained Foods bears the 
coveted Seal of Acceptance of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Foods, as well 
as the Heinz 57—symbol of 
purity in food everywhere. Be 
safe. Please baby. Save time. 
Use Heinz Strained Foods. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘Questions 
and Answers about Heinz 


Strained Foods”. H. J. Heinz 
Co., Toronto. 


11 KINDS: Spinach + 


Carrots - Green Beans - Peas 
Tomatoes + Beets + Vege- 
table Soup + Mixed Greens 

- Apricots & Apple Sauce - 
Prunes * Cereal. 


(all unseasoned ) 













=——/ |] 


STRAINED FOODS 


a 


<% DIARRHOEA 


1S SERIOUS 


REMOVE THE CAUSE ! 


IT saps your baby’s strength. Lowers 
his resistance to disease. Leaves him a 
prey to other sicknesses. Regulate the 
bowels and banish it immediately. 

Read the experience of Mrs. A——, 
of Whitby: “My baby was so bad with 
summer complaint that we despaired 
of saving her. A friend advised Baby’s 
Own Tablets. After the third dose 
‘baby’ fell asleep. By noon next day 
she took her usual bottle feeding.” 

Mrs. W. , of Toronto, says: 
“Baby’s Own Tablets are wonderful for 
summer complaint.” 

Promptly effective, also, in cases of 
simple fever, colds, colic, upset sto- 
mach, constipation, simple croup, indi- 
gestion and teething troubles. 

Free of stupefying drugs and opiates. 
Easy to take as candy. Safe and harm- 
less. Can be taken by the most delicate 
child. Analyst’s report on every box. 
25c a package. Money back if you are 
not satisfied. 

Get a package today and from now on 
never be without Baby’ s Own Tablets, 





GUARD THEIR PERSONAL 
EFFECTS AGAINST LOSSES 


WOVEN NAMES 


as School, at Home, or Abroad. A posi- 
t.ve, onal, neat and economical 


pers 
identification. Indispensable also for household linen. 


Quickly sewn on or neatly vee with Cash's No-Se 
Cement. SPECIAL FREE OFFER: Extra dozen names 
free with each erder piaced before fomee {Sth. From 
your dealer or direct. TRIAL OFFER: Send i5e for 
one dozen of your ewn first name and sample tube 
No-So Cement. 


CASH’'S 17 GRIER ST. 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. 

CASH'S | 3doz -$159 6 doz-$299 NO-SO Cement 
NAMES 9Qdoz -$259 12 doz -$392 25% atube 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
MANAGEMENT CONDUCTED 
BY HELEN G. CAMPBELL... 





—Photograph by Milne Studios Limited. 


lee Cream Specials 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS 


Scrumptious new sauces and clever ways of serving ice cream 
with cake or pastry — make this an article you'll enjoy.. 


make it ice cream. It’s one of the easiest of any I know 
even when you make your own, because then you 

let the refrigerator do most of the work for you. Other- 
wise, just call the dairy or the corner store, or stop in on 
your way home from somewhere for a brick or carton of 
whatever flavor you prefer. And what you can do with 
ice cream if you want to fuss it up a bit! Simple things like 
serving it with a luscious sauce, elaborate things like 
making a gorgeous Baked Alaska or a luxurious Peach 
Melba, and all manner of things in between. 

When you fancy a simple sundae—just ice cream served 
with sauce, try some of these combinations— 

Chocolate or hot fudge sauce with vanilla, chocolate, 
orange or peppermint ice cream. 

Chocolate mint sauce with vanilla or pistachio. 

Butterscotch sauce with vanilla, banana, peach or 
pineapple. 

Crushed fruit or fruit sauces with fresh fruit ice cream 
or vanilla. 

Marshmallow sauce with vanilla, chocolate or fresh 
fruit ice creams. 

Marshmallow mint with chocolate ice cream. 

Maple sauce or maple syrup with vanilla or maple nut 
ice cream. 


|: YOU want to serve a good and good-for-you dessert, 


Drizzled honey with vanilla, banana, apricot or orange 
ice cream. 


Ice Cream Sundaes 


You can make honest-to-goodness sundaes right at 
home by serving with these ice cream and sauce combina- 
tions a sprinkling or garnish of nuts, cocoanut, crushed or 
tiny candies, diced, sliced or small whole fruits, in varia- 
tions like the following or others you may discover by a 
bit of experimenting. 

Chocolate, butterscotch or maple sauce with chopped 
nuts—peanuts, almonds, pecans, walnuts, cashews, filberts. 

Chocolate, fruit or marshmallow sauce with cocoanut or 
roll balls of ice cream in cocoanut. We call these snowballs 
and they’re at their best with a fresh fruit sauce. 

Chocolate or marshmallow sauce with crushed pepper- 
mint stick candy or chocolate shot. 

Butterscotch or marshmallow sauce or honey with 
crushed peanut brittle. 

Marshmallow sauce with ‘‘Hundreds and Thousands,” 
with chopped almonds or pistachios, with fresh fruit or 
maraschino cherries. 

Butterscotch, marshmallow, lemon or chocolate sauce 
with bananas. 


Marshmallow or fruit juice sauces or crushed fruit with 
whole berries or cherries, sliced or diced fruit. 

And while we’re speaking of fresh fruits, did you know 
that you can quickly turn plain vanilla ice cream into a 
real fresh fruit treat? Work about a quart of vanilla ice 
cream with a spoon until it is slightly softened, then mix 
into it a cupful of fresh fruit pulp (mashed or forced 
through a sieve) which has been sweetened to taste, pepped 
up with a little lemon juice if it is a bland fruit, and chilled. 

This business melts the ice cream a bit, naturally, so 
pack it into a refrigerator tray or freezer and refreeze for 
about an hour. 

You can make a tutti-frutti dessert in the same way 
using one-quarter cupful each of sultana raisins, chopped 
candied cherries, diced candied pineapple and shaved 
preserved ginger (that makes one cupful altogether). After 
cutting them, let them stand in one-quarter cupful of 
orange juice in the refrigerator until well chilled, then 
work them into the ice cream and refreeze. 


Ice Cream and Cake 

Ice cream and cake have always more or less gone 
around together, but usually it’s just a slice of ice cream 
and a piece of cake to nibble with [Continued on page 49} 
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You drink with a reason 


when you call for an ice-cold bottle 


of CANADA Dry 


“US GINGERVATING 


... the only ginger ale in the world made by the 
famous, patented Dr. Lloyd Liquid Ginger” Process 






The one process that captures a// the elusive flavour, the 
delicate aroma, the wholesome stimulating 
qualities of pure, natural ginger. 







Cea . 


Treat the family to Canada’s 
world-famous ginger ale... 


It’s the drink with a reason 


fi SUPPLIES 
QUICK ENERGY 


. 4 of 1 Picks you uP 
J" AIDS 


DIGESTION 


if: SOOTHES 
AND REFRESHES 
INWARDLY 


In other words... 


"75 GINGERVAIING 


The refreshing taste of Canada Dry is one of the world’s fla- 
vour masterpieces...neither too sweet nor too dry. The won- 
derful sparkle is always thirst-quenching. Let the children have 
all they want. And try Canada Dry in punches and fruit cups. 
You'll find it always blends smoothly with other beverages. 


If you'd like to save money, buy Canada Dry in the handy 
home cartons. They contain four large family-size bottles or 
six regular 12-oz. bottles. 





CANADA DRY 


“The Champagne of Ginger Ales” 


LA eee et me memepenamnn rt emer 










Laws made today are revolutionary as 
compared with laws of fifty years ago. 


THE FALL after the Imperial Conference, 
my husband and I sailed for Europe on a 
holiday. He was hailed everywhere as 
“Member for the North Pole,” as well as 
Speaker of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. We were entertained widely— tea 
at Number 10 Downing Street with 
Premier and Mrs. Stanley Baldwin; dinner 
at which Honorable Howard Ferguson, 
then High Commissioner for Canada, ‘and 
his attractive wife were host and hostess; 
and were honored by an invitation to have 
high tea with Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise. She knew the poems of 
Service well, and asked us if the characters 
described in some were taken from life. 

I was received by Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of York, who looked charm- 
ingly pretty in a simple red-rose frock, with 
no ornaments save a string of pearls. She 
was extremely interested in faraway 
Yukon, and asked many questions. 

She said she was sorry that her daugh- 
ter, the Princess Elizabeth, was not at 
home, that she had gone for a skating 
lesson, and she, herself, had promised to 
go later and see what progress she was 
making, but would I like to see Princess 
Margaret Rose? Of course I should, and 
the bright-eyed, fair-haired little girl, then 
about three years old, came “tittuping’”’ 
into the room. Her mother introduced me, 
and she said: ‘‘How do you do, Mrs. 
Black?” These, and “Good-by, Mrs. 
Black,” were the only words she said to 
me. Then she was off to play in the garden, 
but she didn’t want to put on her rubbers 
. . . Her mother said she must put on 
her rubbers. 

Her Royal Highness told me of an 
occasion when her husband, the Duke of 
York, “kept an eye on” Princess Margaret 
Rose for an hour. It so happened that her 
“‘Nana”’ asked permission to be away for 
this period to do some simple errand. She, 
herself, had an engagement and Margaret 
Rose’s father offered to watch his three- 
year-old until teatime, which was only an 
hour away. 

Like many fathers, on similar occasions, 
he was soon deeply engrossed in a maga- 
zine. In the meantime the butler laid the 
tea table. Somehow the deep silence of the 
room caused him to raise his eyes from his 
magazine. And there was little Margaret 
Rose with two small fists into the middle 
of a chocolate cake, while her smeared face 
showed that she already had made a fine 
start at eating what was evidently a very 
pleasing dish to her. 

At this moment Nana came in. 

Seizing the little Princess, but careful to 
keep her at arm’s length, her father said, 
“Take this child to her nursery at once!” 

“With two such charming children, 
whom everyone in the world admires and 
wants to spoil, isn’t it sometimes difficult?” 
I asked. The Duchess smiled and said, 
“No . . . you see, they have so many 
cousins to keep them in their places.’ 

Our trip concluded with a week in Paris, 
the world’s gayest city, where we spent 
New Year’s Eve and where, through the 
kindness of the Hon. Philippe Roy and his 
Western Canadian wife, we met many 
interesting people. 


IN JANUARY, 1935, because of serious 
illness, my husband resigned as Speaker of 
the House of Commons. This was the year 
of the final session of the seventeenth 
Parliament of Canada. The Conservative 
Government, which had been swept into 
office in 1930, had administered the affairs 
of the country through one of the most 
difficult periods in Canadian history—the 
great depression. The Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, quite evidently, would have to 
face a hostile electorate who apparently 
had expected his government to perform 
economic miracles. The rumblings of the 
discontented voters were heard well in 
advance. It was a critical time. However, 
as usual, my husband and I went North— 
my first concern being to help hasten 
restoration of his health. 
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Parliament prorogued. The Dominion 
election was announced. Quite evidently, 
George was not yet well enough to face the 
rigors of a Yukon election campaign. It 
was decided that I should run in his place 

as an Independent Conservative. The 
frequently stated, half-jocular claim that, 
in the Yukon. there are but two political 
parties—the Liberals and the Blacks—was 
now to be put to a test. I was to be the 
political ‘‘pinch-hitter’’ for George Black! 

My campaign was different from any 
other in Canada. There were only eighteen 
hundred and five registered voters in a 
territory of over two hundred thousand 
square miles. There were no radio broad- 
casting studios. I held only seven public 
meetings. To reach voters, I had to travel 
by plane, small boat, steamer, motorboat, 
two-horse team, and the old reliable 
“Shanks’s mare.’’ Once I walked several 
miles to visit three voters, one of whom had 
declared himself ‘‘agin’’ me. But it was 
worth it for, in turn, those voters had to 
walk eight miles to the poll on election 
day—and I am told I got all three votes. 
Another time, my car got stuck in two and 
a half feet of mud, and I had to tramp miles 
to get assistance. In my river travels, 
sometimes the engine of my small boat 
would go dead in midstream. This meant 
forced landings on uninhabited shores, 
where frequently we came upon herds of 
caribou, flocks of ptarmigan, or the odd 
cub bear, to which I could at least rehearse 
my campaign speeches without heckling. 

I had other troubles, too. There were 
the younger women who said, in the strong, 
unadorned language of the North: ‘What 
can this d—— old woman do for us at 
Ottawa?” That was hard to take, yet my 
worst wish for them is that, when they 
reach my age, they will have my sturdy 
legs, my good stomach, my strong heart, 
and, what I like to call my headpiece. 
Yes, indeed, the Lord did give me wonder- 
ful health. 

But often in the rugged ‘beauty and 
quiet of that wonderful country I forgot 
all about politics and the Parliament of 
Canada, and searched again for wild 
flowers. 

It is still such recent history that it is 
scarcely necessary to record here that the 
Conservative Party was swept from office 
in a landslide of votes. However, I was 
successful in winning—by one hundred and 
thirty-four majority, which was considered 
“pretty good, for a woman’’—especially a 
Conservative woman, in face of the Liberal 
landslide. I owe my success to the love 
and loyalty of our old friends, to personal 
canvassing—and to a split in the Liberal 
Party! 

A feminine supporter of my opponent 
remarked bitterly, ‘She ran nothing but 
a sob-sister campaign anyway,” to which 
I replied, ‘‘I did and I would have sobbed 
louder if necessary.” 

In Winnipeg, en route to Ottawa, I 
visited my son and his wife. The latter 
told me that a group of friends had gath- 
ered in their home election night to hear 
the results over the radio. 

“We listened until it was announced 
there would be no more returns that night,”’ 
she said, “and we had no news from 
Yukon.” 

“Well, I guess mother is another ‘also 
ran,’’’ remarked my son. 

In the morning my son’s wife called up 
the Winnipeg Free Press asking, ‘‘Who got 
in in Yukon?” A voice passed the question 
on to someone else who replied: 

“Oh, that other dame!” 


CANADA'S eighteenth Parliament since 
Confederation opened February 6, 1936. 
It was not only a momentous day in my 
life, but one of unusual histcric signifi- 
cance. It was the first Canadian Parlia- 
ment in the reign of the new monarch, 
King Edward VIII. There was a new 
Governor-General, Lord Tweedsmuir, who 
had been appointed as plain John Buchan, 
of world-wide literary fame. The Liberal 
Party had been returned to power with the 
largest majority in the history of the 
country. {Continied an page 56} 
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A Man Looks at a Salad 


by KARL SCHUNAMAN 


OF ALL the diabolical combinations 
contrived by Canadian cooks to cause 
embarrassment and confusion to the 
server, I give the palm to “the salad.” 

It seems that I just can’t make a 
successful serving of it. The component 
parts seem possessed of life the moment I 
begin to serve and they do one of two 
things—cling together with unbelievable 
tenacity or scatter over plates and table- 
cloth beyond all chance of recapture. 

Salads have caused me more distress 
in serving in the past ten days than I care 
to remember. And my terrible serving of 
them likewise has caused my wife more 
mental anguish and heartaches in the 
same time than I would willingly have 
caused anyone. 

Each meal Ethel has placed before me a 
more weird and complex problem than 
before and each time has _ requested: 
“‘Please, dear—don’t make a mess of this;”’ 
or ““Take care this time, please;” or ‘“‘I 
want you to serve one of these tomorrow 
when we have company,” and so on and 
so on. But there has never been a sugges- 
tion given to “start at this end,” or “‘serve 
it from this side,”’ or any other instructions 
to aid me in my perplexing problem of 
serving the salad properly. 

Not that I love my wife less than I love 
salads (and I love them both very dearly), 
but that I could love her much more were 
she to help me by a little, just a little, 
consideration when preparing her salads. 

Just how Ethel manages to install her 
works of gastronomical art so securely in 
salad dishes is beyond me. Possibly those 
culinary-minded readers who have had 
some experience in manufacturing salads 
would be willing to enlighten me on this 
subject. Also I would welcome any 
instruction in the matter of dispensation, 
for my best efforts in that direction pro- 
duce now but a jumbled mess on the plate 
and such a look of disgust on my wife’s face 
that I fear mayhem unless I become more 
proficient almost immediately. 

At present it seems to me that the 
preparation of a “good” or a “‘bad”’ salad 

depending on whether you are on the 
“assembling” or “distributing” end— 
must take place in somewhat the following 
manner: 

Ethel takes her stand in her kitchen, 
surrounded by a galaxy of unsuspecting 
vegetables. The first wave of attack is 
directed upon an innocent group of cold 
potatoes. With callous hands she slices 
and dices these unfortunates till nought 
is left of their original size or shape. The 
second wave completely annihilates three 
unfortunate cucumbers and the remnant 
of the string beans, left cold and com- 
panionless since dinner. 

She now lays voracious hands on the 


fragrant onions, rashly left in her proxim- 
ity. Three chops and there is nothing left 
but the flavor. A wild lunge at a cabbage 
has equally disastrous results for that 
tender-hearted vegetable. 

The next victim is a trembling bunch of 
celery. When it has gone to its doom, 
murderous hands are laid upon a variety 
of tomatoes, beets, cauliflower and what 
has she. Even the hot-headed pepper 
succumbs and admits its day is over. 

A flourish of her scalping-knife in the 
general direction of two platoons of rosy 
radishes causes panic in their ranks—they 
quiver in dread of her onslaught—the 
ruddy color drains from their being and 
little is left but a white heap of wafer-thin 
discs. 

Following this orgy of destruction, it is 
time to assemble the wreckage. While her 
hands have been busy, her ingenious mind 
has also been scheming against the 
distributor of her concoction. It must be 
ensconced in a container that will do credit 
to her handiwork. The more ornate the 
vessel, the better she likes it. Thus, having 
located a suitable container, my wife really 
goes into action. 

The salad foundation is carefully laid 
with a generous thickness of potato dice. 
Then follow layer upon layer of prepared 
cabbage, onion, cauliflower and beets, all 
artfully sewn, tucked or hemstitched with 
shredded celery into one complicated 
body. 

The process is repeated once again, 
starting with the remainder of the pota- 
toes, but to add variety to the dish, the 
remaining hapless edibles are, with one 
swell fell swoop, tumbled on to the pre- 
pared foundation. 

Over all this is now poured a creamy 
opaque fluid. This completely frustrates 
any attempt of the server to locate a 
possible weakness in the structure that 
would facilitate commencement of distri- 
bution. There is not one. Ethel is too old a 
hand at the game to leave any such 
opening. 

Finally—to make it a sight to gladden 
the eye of the epicurean—the salad is 
trimmed with alternating slices of egg and 
tomato, topped with one lone but luxuri- 
ous sprig of celery, deposited in the 
refrigerator and from there, placed on the 
table with a flourish and grimace, both 
threat and dare, ‘‘to make a success of 
serving this, or I’ll see you later.”” This is 
my task. 

If Ethel would only leave some divisions 
or partitions in her salads for my use as 
serving signposts, or if the salad portions 
were only arranged on lettuce leaves on a 
platter, it would be chocolates for her 
every night for a week and downtown for 
dinner on Sunday. [Continued on page 54} 








It’s NICE to be awakened by a songbird’s trilling. And 
it’s nice to sit down to a breakfast of delicious Rice 
Krispies that “‘sing” in milk or cream. For this ready- 
to-serve cereal is so crisp that you can hear it crackle! 


Rice Krispies are dandy for lunches and for dinners, 
too. Children (and their parents) come back for hearty 
second helpings. Rice Krispies are light and wholesome 
. so easily digested that they don’t interfere with sound 


sleep. And they are extra good with fruit or honey added. 


All grocers sell Rice Krispies in 
the WAXTITE inner bag. An amusing 
Mother Goose story printed on each 
package. Made by Kellogg in London, 


Ontario. Quality guaranteed. 
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Here are new ideas to make Summer meals easy! Try your favorite 
canned soups as ready-made sauces... as short cuts in making 
jellied meats... as full-flavored gravies for your meat pies | 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


OU MAY not go in so strongly for concocting all 
manner of mouth-watering soups from whatever 
ingredients happen to be about. Not that you 
couldn’t if you set your mind to it. But what’s the 
need when you can buy superlative blends all ready to go 
in the pot without taxing either yourself or your budget. 

The modern chatelaine works her own special magic with 
the canned soups she selects from her grocer’s shelves and 
here’s where she could teach her grandmother a few tricks. 
She uses them for a dozen purposes other than their chief 
function of ushering in a meal or serving as the main course 
of a supper menu. 

What, for instance, makes a better sauce than hot, 
undiluted soup—tomato, cream of mushroom, asparagus, 
celery or whatever flavor you have in mind? What so 
conveniently and flavorfully binds a meat loaf and where’s 
a better addition to a stew, gravy, meat cakes, scallops and 
innumerable casserole dishes? 

Canned soup is a ready-made ingredient for combining 
with odds and ends to “‘stretch them out” and give variety. 
Often there’s good meat left on the bones but not enough 


to go around unless you're wise in the way of extending it. 
That’s when a can of vegetable soup proves itself a good 
mixer, for you can combine the two, put in a deep baking 
dish and serve with a mashed potato topping or a pastry 
cover. Or add meat soup to the left-over portion and you 
have a dish that is very good indeed. Even if you did eat 
every scrap of the roast there’s a smart way of getting 
around that problem. Take oxtail and mulligatawny, for 
example, put them together with a few vegetables of your 
own choosing and your pie is deliciously seasoned and full 
of rich, brown gravy. 

Serving creamed chicken? The sauce is next thing to 
ready 1f you dilute cream of mushroom with a little water 
or add a little milk to cream of celery. If it’s fish, a smooth 
tomato purée is an ideal accompaniment, but it isn’t by 
any means the only one. Try clam chowder or oyster soup 
over a piece of boiled salmon, if you want something 
different and very good. Or over croquettes, fish cakes and 
the like. 

Tomato, with its tart, zestful flavor has a natural affinity 
for macaroni, spaghetti, rice and noodles. Meat is another 
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complement to these bland foods, but to my way of think- 
ing, one of the finest sauces is a blend of tomato and meat 
soups diluted to just the right consistency. And the list 
of available flavors suggests all sorts of other possibilities 
for saucy accompaniments to vegetables, hamburger 
patties or meat loaves. 

Some varieties make delicious sandwich fillings as you 
can prove to yourself by trying the recipe given. Bouillon 
and all the clear broths a°e often the binder for jellied 
molds of fish, flesh and fowl and offer a short cut in the 
preparation of many dishes. 

The following recipes illustrate some of the possibilities in 
a can of soup but by no means cover the whole range. 
Perhaps you know. of others or would like to do a little 
experimenting; who knows what you'll achieve! 


Steamed Fish With Clam Chowder 


Select a medium-sized whole fish or a thick chunk of the 
size desired and prepare it for cooking. Sprinkle liberally 
with salt and place on a plate. Tie the plate in a piece of 
cheesecloth or cover with cookery parchment and steam 
over boiling water to which a little vinegar or lemon juice 
(1 tablespoonful to a quart),a slice of onion, a few celery 
tops or a bay leaf have been added. Dry-fleshed fish as 
cod, haddock, halibut, etc., hold their shape well when 
steamed. Allow about 10 minutes to the pound or steam 
until the fish is tender and flaky. 

Remove from the steamer, skin and place on a hot 
platter. Over the fish pour hot canned clam chowder, 
diluted with water to a consistency suitable for sauce. 
Garnish with crisp parsley and slices of lemon. Serve at 
once, with additional sauce in a separate dish. 


{Continued on page 50} 
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It is nice to take a crisp head of 
lettuce, some tomatoes and so on 
—perhaps raiding your pantry 
shelves for a few cold cooked 
beans, peas, or a little chopped 
meat—and make a colourful ap- 
petizing salad! 

But it is the dressing that really 
gives the flavour — especially 
dressings with the savoury zest 
that Keen’s Mustard adds! 


Cool, tempting salads are always 
welcome when served with ex- 
cellent dressings such as this one 


FLUFFY SALAD DRESSING 

3 eggs, 5 tablespoons white sugar, 5 
tablespoons flour, 34 cup mild vinegar, 
2 cups water, 1 level teaspoon salt, 2 level 
teaspoons Keen's Mustard, 1 tablespoon 
butter. 

Mix thoroughly sugar, flour, salt and 
Keen's Mustard. Add unbeaten egg 
yolks; mix thoroughly, then beat well. 
Slowly add vinegar and water; cook in 
double boiler until consistency of soft 
custard. Beat egg whites stiff and add 
with softened butter. Beat well until 
fluffy. 

This will keep indefinitely and has a 
delicious flavour. 


Keen’s new booklet, “Hostess De- 
lights”, will be mailed FREE. 
Write Colman - Keen (Canada) 


Ltd., 1000 Amherst St., Montreal. ¥ 












You cannot buy 
better mustard 
than Keen’s— 
made from the 
finest seed grown 
in the Fens of 
England. 
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Ice Cream Specials 
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| it. Good enough, too, in its way, but there 
are lots more interesting ways of putting 
| them together. 


Ice Cream Sandwich 

Cut two squares or oblongs of cake 
about a half-inch thick and put them 
together with a layer of ice cream. Serve 
plain, with sauce or with lightly sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream. 

Chocolate cake with vanilla or chocolate 
ice cream is grand served with marsh- 
mallow mint sauce. Coffee-flavored ice 
cream and orange are good with chocolate 
cake, too. 

Try white or sponge cake slices with 
maple nut ice cream and maple sauce, 
with fruit ice cream and crushed fruit, 
with vanilla ice cream and butterscotch, 
caramel or chocolate sauce, with chocolate 
ice cream and chocolate sauce. 


Filled Sponge Loaf 
Make a sponge cake in a loaf tin and 
when it is cold, cut a slice from the top, 
hollow out the centre leaving bottom and 
sides about half- to three-quarters-inch 
thick. Fill the centre with ice cream, pre- 
ferably a colored or fancy variety, and put 
the top back on. Store in the freezing 
compartment of the refrigerator until 
serving time and serve in slices with a 

sauce or with whipped cream. 


Filled Cup Cakes 

Make plain or chocolate cup cakes. Cut 
off the tops, hollow out the centre and fill 
with ice cream as you do for the filled 
sponge loaf. Replace the tops and serve 
with sauce. 

Angel Cake Slices 

Serve vanilla ice cream on a slice of 
angel cake, and cover with butterscotch 
almond sauce, with maple or hot fudge 
sauce, With apricot or crushed fresh fruit 
sauce. 

Ice Cream Trifle 

(1) Line sherbet glasses with split lady 
fingers, fill the centre with fruit sherbet 
and garnish with bits of fruit. 

(2) Cut left-over sponge or plain cake in 
small strips and soak in fruit juice. Arrange 
in sherbet glasses and fill the centre with 
ice cream. Sprinkle with grated cocoanut 
and garnish with sliced or diced fruits. 


Ice Cream and Pastry 

Pie @ la mode is the best-known sample 
of the ice cream and pastry combination. 

Apple pie is a favorite served this way 
and although it is a little out of season to 
mention it, mince pie topped with a scoop 
of firm ice cream is something new to look 
forward to if you haven’t already tried it. 
Ice cream is ‘“‘tops’’ with deep fresh fruit 
pies—rhubarb, cherry, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, peach, apricot or huckleberry. But 
you discovered that long ago. 

There’s nothing very original in serving 
ice cream with pie, but wait till you try 
putting ice cream in pie! That’s when you 
get a real thrill! 

Put a layer of sweetened fresh fruit in 
the bottom of a fairly deep, baked and 
thoroughly cold pie shell placed on a 
board. Over this arrange a thick layer of 
firm ice cream working quickly so it won’t 
soften. Over this spread a deep layer of 
meringue, piling it high and covering the 
ice cream completely, right to the edge of 
the crust. Brown in a piping hot oven— 
500 deg. Fahr. for about 90 seconds—no 
longer. Remove to a serving plate and 


| serve at once. Keep a baked pie shell on 


hand and treat your unexpected guests to 
this—that is if you want them to keep 
dropping in on you. 

Individual ice cream tarts can be made 


in just the same way. But if you don’t | 
want to heat the oven to brown the | 
meringue try this for tarts. Put a spoonful | 
of crushed fresh fruit lightly sweetened | 
with honey in each cold tart shell. (Inci- | 
dentally, the shells are easier to manage if | 
baked on the outside of muffin tins or tart | 
tins.) Cover the fruit with ice cream and | 
top with whipped cream and a few whole 
berries or slices of the fruit. 


Miscellaneous Combinations 

Waffles, éclairs and meringues with ice 
cream come in this class. A sandwich 
made of crisp waffles and ice cream and 
served with sauce sounds all right, doesn’t 
it? Or how about vanilla ice cream on a 
section of cocoa waffle sprinkled gener- 
ously with shaved chocolate or chocolate 
shot? 

Add minced figs to waffle batter occasion- 
ally and serve the waffles, with a rich, 
nut-filled ice cream. Or flavor the waffle 
batter with grated orange rind. Cook and 
serve with orange ice cream or vanilla ice 
cream and an orange sauce. 

Almost any flavor of frozen cream is 
good in éclairs, but we think the chocolate- 
topped éclairs with dark chocolate ice 
cream are among the best. Very delicate 
and dainty desserts are the meringue-ice 
cream combinations, particularly when 
fresh fruit ices are served with the tender 
airy meringues. 

To make meringues, beat two egg 
whites until stiff, adding a pinch of salt, 
Gradually add a half cupful of fine granu- 
lated sugar and continue beating until 
the mixture will hold its shape. Drop by 
large spoonfuls or squeeze through a 
pastry tubeon to a piece of white paper 
placed over a damp board. Bake ina slow 
oven—300 deg. Fahr.—for about one hour 
or until the meringues are firm and 
delicately browned. Remove from the 
paper, invert them and return to the oven 
to dry out. This should make about one 
dozen. To serve, scoop out the centres, 
fill with ice cream and serve in pairs. 
Meringue glacés, no less, and far easier 
than you thought! 





Ice Cream in Drinks 


An ice cream soda or a cold frothy milk 
shake to quench a summer thirst? They’re 
produced in a jiffy right at home if you 
keep a few ‘‘makin’s”’ 
ginger ale, grape juice, soda water and 
flavored carbonated drinks, a jar of choco- 
late syrup, fruit syrups according to your 
tastes, coffee, maraschino cherries. There 
will always be milk on hand, oranges or 
lemons to slice for a garnish. Sometimes a 
sprig of mint, and fresh fruits in season. 
With a choice of these, plus ice cream, you 
can concoct some grand thirst-quenchers. 
for instance: 

Orange or vanilla ice cream in a tall 
glass, chilled carbonated orange or lemon 
drink poured over it. 

Lemon syrup, vanilla ice cream and 
carbonated lime drink. 

Fresh fruit syrup, vanilla or fruit- 
flavored ice cream and plain soda water. 

Chocolate or coffee syrup, chocolate or 
vanilla ice cream and plain soda water. 

Vanilla or chocolate ice cream with 
ginger ale. 

Lemon sherbet and grape juice diluted | 
with a little ice water. 

Vanilla ice cream with iced coffee. 

Orange water ice or pineapple sherbet 
with ginger ale. 


Milk Shakes 

Use chocolate, coffee or fruit syrups, 
ice cream and cold milk. 

To make them, put the desired quantity 
of syrup in a clean jar, add a scoop of ice 
cream, and about one cupful of milk. Put 
the cover on tightly and shake vigorously 
until the ice cream is melted. Of course 
the process is much easier if you have a 


on hand. We suggest | 





small electric mixer just for such things. Or 
you can beat the mixture in a deep dish 
with the regular electric or hand beater. 
However you do it, it’s jolly good on a 
warm day. 

{Continued on page 57} 
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People say such nice things about 
Mrs. Smart’s mustard pickles. 
Whereas, Mrs. Jones doesn’t seem 
to have any /uck with hers. 

Yet both are equally particular in 
the choosing of fresh, crisp veget- 
ables — so careful in the making of 
the pickles! 

Mrs. Smart insists on Keen’s D.S.F. 
— because she knows it is made 
from the best English mustard seed 
— the finest the world produces. It 
“ripens” the pickles and enhances 
the colour as well as the flavour. 
Good mustard does make such a 
difference. The housewife who sent 
us this recipe — her favourite —at- 
tached a note — “The mustard must 
be Keen’s”’: 


FRENCH PICKLE 

1 quart cucumbers, 1 quart onions, 
1 quart cabbage, 1 quart celery. Cut 
in small pieces, put in weak brine (1 
cup salt to 8 cups water) overnight. 
Then drain. Make a dressing of the 
following: 
1% quarts vinegar, 2 cups brown sugar, 
We cop flour, 2 tablespoons mustard. 

ix and let all come to a boil. Add the 
drained vegetables and let them heat 
through. Pour into glass containers. 
Seal. This makes 6 pints. 
Keen’s new booklet, “Hostess Delights’, 
will be mailed FREE. Write Colman- 
Keen (Canada) Ltd., 1000 Amberst 
Street, Montreal. 











The mustard seed 
used in Keen’s 
D.S.F. Mustard is 
grown in the Fens 
of England — the 
best money can 
buy. 
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1 BREAKFAST 


(Sunday) ; 
Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Tea 


% 


Berries 


Bacon 
Corn Muffins 
Marmalade 
‘ee Tea 





Orange Halves 


Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 





Tomato Juice 
French Toast 
Maple Syrup 
ee T 



































Chilled Stewed Prunes 
Cereal 
Soft Cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





(Sunday) ‘ 
oaraprte Juice 
affles 
Maple Syrup 
Loffee Tea 
16 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 


rea 
Toasted Rolls Jam 
Coffce 


ea 





Thirty-one Menus 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Cream Dressing 
Cheese Biscuits 

Caramel Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Pilchard 
on Toast 
Sliced Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers 
Apple Sauce Cake 
‘ea Cocoa 


Chicken Soup 
Biscuits 
Individual Fruit 

cakes 


Chocolate Milk Drink 


Casserole of Spaghetti 
Shredded Lettuce Salad 
Berries and Cream 
Cookies 

Tea 





Hot Frankfurters 
Mustard 
Buttered Noodles 
Sliced Oranges and 
Bananas 
Tea 


Scrambled Eggs 
on Toast 
Prune, Cheese and Nut 
Salad 


Tea Cocoa 





Baked Peppers Stuffed with 
Flaked Left-over Cod 
Tomato Sauce 
Chilled Watermelon Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Grilled Sardines 
on Toast with Lemon 
Cc Radishes 
ruit Cup Wafers 
Gingerale Punch 





Toasted Bacon and Tomato 
Sandwiches 
Pickles 
Pineapple _ 
Cake or ies 
Tea Cocoa 
Canned Corned Beef 
Cabbage, Green Pepper 
or Pimiento Salad 
Hot Rolls or Muffins 
Baked Chocolate Cup 
Custards 
Tea 





Fresh Spine 
and Poac Egg 
Brown Toast 
Butter Tarts 
Tea 


Sliced Baked Bacon 
Potato and Onion Salad 
Shredded Lettuce 
Chilled Melon 
Tea Cocoa 


Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Tomato and Cucumher Salad 
Gingerbread Cup Cakes 
Foamy Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Bacon (from Thursday) 
and Rice Croquettes 
Cheese Sauce 
Shredded Lettuce Salad 
Sliced Oranges and Cocoanut 
Tea Cocoa 


Beet, Cauliflower and 
Lettuce Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Chocolate Sauce 

Tea t 


Frankfurters 
Mustard 
Shredded Cabbage 
Canned Fruit 
Tea Drop Cakes Cocoa 


DINNER 
Mixed Grill 
Parsley Potatoes 


for August 


17 BREAKFAST 


Cereal with 
































New Peas Sliced Bananas 
_ Deep Berry Pie Toast Honey 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
és 7 18 . 
eal Stew 
Boiled Potatoes Orange Halves 
Shredded Cabbage Poached Eggs 
Melon Cookies 4 on Toast 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
19 
Roast Lamb Shoulder , : 
Browned Potatoes Grapefruit Juice 
Green Beans Fy Cereal 
Chilled Baked Custard Coffee Cake Jelly 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Asparagus Soup ” 
Cold Roast Lamb Stewed Fresh Fruit 
Lyonnaise Potatoes Cereal 
uttered Carrots Toast Marmalade 
Fresh Plum Tapioca Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Meat Balls 21 
Wrapped in Bacon 
Mashed Potatoes Melon 
Diced Beets Cereal 
Cherry Jeily Toast Fried Tomatoes 
Whipped Cream Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Steamed Cod fish 22 (Sunday) 
Caper Sauce Grape Juice with 
Spanish Rice Lemon 
Beet Greens Cereal 
Berries Plain Cake Heme, oat Kies 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Grilled Sirloin Steak ” 
3 irloin Steaks 
Riced Potatoes Orange Sections 
Stewed Tomatoes Cereal 
Cocoanut Blanc Mange Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Cream of Mushroom Soup 24 
Cold Meat Platter : 
Potato Chips Tomato Juice 
Jellied Vegetable Molds 
Sponge Cake Loaf Toast Marmalade 
Filled with Ice Cream Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Fried Liver scanty ore 
Mashed Potatoes (from Tuesda Y) 
Buttered Young Onions Cereal y 
Weeks and Comomet Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Coffee Tea Coffee ™ 
Consommé 2 
Carrot Ring with Green Peas Cereal with 
Parsley Potatoes Berries or Bananas 
Broiled Tomatoes Toast Jelly 
Deep Blueberry Pie Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
27 
Baked Back Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes Grapefruit 
Cauliflower Bread and Milk 
Blackberries in Lemon Scones Stewed Fruit 
Jelly Whipped Cream Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
5 a 
Breaded Veal Cutlet 
French Fried Potatoes Orange Juice 
Creamed Celery Cereal 
Cottage Pudding Toast Jam 
Fruit Sauce Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Lake Trout 
Egg Sauce 
Shredded Cabbage 
Fresh Lima Beans 
Apple Crisp 
Coffee Tea 


(Oven Dinner) 

Savory Oven-Cooked Steak 
Casserole of Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Beets 
(Cook enough for Sunday) 

Berries and Cream 
Coffee Cookies Tea 
Jellied Bouillon 
Rib Roast of Beef 
Horseradish 
Browned Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Prune Whip 
Tea Nut Macaroons Coffee 
Cold Roast Beef 
Potato Cakes 
Buttered Carrots 
Blanc Mange 
Coffee Fruit Sauce Tea 


29 (Sunday) 
Bow! of Assorted 
Fruits 
Cereal 
Grilled Kidneys 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


0 satelite 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coftee Tea 


31 Apple Sauce 
(from Monday) 
Grilled Small Fish 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 








LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Brown Bread 
Apple, Date and Fresh 
Pear Salad 
Jelly Roll 


Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Toast and Bacon 
Cucumber and Sliced Onion 
Cantaloupe 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Combination Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Fresh Plum Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Berries 
Iced Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Fresh Bologna 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Mustard Pickles 
Fruit Jelly Whip 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Cold Meat Loaf 
Raw Vegetable Slaw 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Eclairs 
Iced Tea or Chocolate 


Vegetable Soup 


Crackers Cheese 
Radishes 
Bran Muftins Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Chilled Pilchard Salad 
Brown Bread 
Stewed Plums 

Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Canned Corned Beef 
Lettuce, Tomato and Cucumber 
Salad 
Johnny Cake Syrup 

ea Cocoa 


Fresh Boiled Corn 
Pear, Cheese and Date Salad 
Pecan Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 


Pan-fried Trout or 
tlerring with Lemon 
French Fried Potatoes 
Blueberries and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Canned Clam Chowder 
Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Chocolate Quick Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa 


Lobster or Crab Meat Salad 
Celery, Olives 
Tiny Fruit Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Ramekins of Creamed 
Ham and Eggs 
Brown Bread 
Apple Sauce Ginger Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


; Bacon _ 
Fried Tomatoes 
Vanilla Cornstarch 


Puddin 
Fresh Plum a 
Tea Cocoa 








DINNER 
Lamb Stew with Vegetables 
Boiled Potatoes 
Coffee Spanish Cream 
with Shaved Almonds 
Cotfee Tea 





Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Jellied Tongue 
Potato Croquettes 
Spinach 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 





Baked Sausages 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Egg Plant 
Baked Marshmallow 
Custard 
Collee Tea 


Tomato Soup 
Salmon, Celery and 
Sweet Pickle Salad 


Radishes 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Hot Muffins Coffee 
Lemon Meringue Pie Tea 


Hot Meat Loaf 
Riced Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Baked Apple Dumplings 
Cotfee Tea 


Fried Chicken 
Creamed Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Chilled Rice Mold 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Oven-cooked Pork Chops 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 

Steamed Blueberry Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Lamb 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed ar 
Cocoanut Soufflé 
Te 


Coffee a 





Julienne Soup 
Casserole of Lamb 
and Macaroni 
Baked Carrots 
Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Grilled Sirloin Steak 
Parsley Potatoes 
Wax Beans 
Apple Betty 
Lemon Sauce 
Cofiee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Cauliflower with Cheese Sauce 
Baked Tomato 
Parsley Potato Balls 
Spinach or Kale 
Peach Cobbler 
Tea Coffee 


Baked Virginia Ham 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Young Onions 
Diced Fruits in Lime Jelly 
Custard Sauce 
Coflee Tea 


Melon Ball Cup 
Cold Sliced Virginia Ham 
Browned Potato Cakes 
Corn 
Peach Up-Side-Down Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Fricassee of Veal 
Boiled Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 

Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Hamburger Patties 
Muslfroom Soup Sauce 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 

Summer Squash 
Deep Peach Pie 
Coffee Tea 





The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks 
are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 
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was talking to the Clarks. There were 
men’s voices down the garden. Louise ran 
past, up out of the shadows, unseeing. Her 
young lips were slightly parted, her eyes 
like stars and her hair pale gold in the 
moonlight. Rowena felt dimly that she 
must give Mostyn a note of warning. 
Mostyn was dangerously handsome, and 
Louise a very young and quite lovely girl. 
“You're rather beautiful . . Rowena 
Penry!’’ Her cheeks flamed again—and 
the memory of his dark, set face remained. 


MOSTYN STRODE up a few minutes 
later and he was plainly furious. He flung 
himself against the railing. ‘“That—con- 
founded Connor! If it weren’t for the 
business end, I’d break his neck!’’ He 
uttered a few low, vicious exclamations. 
“Came out there, if you please, while I was 
just saying a few words to the girl, and 
patted her on the head as cool as you like. 
“You run off inside, will you, my dear?’ he 
told her. ‘I’ve got to talk business with 
this gentleman!’ And then, may the devil 
take him, he simply said, “‘Good evening, 
Mr. Penry!’ and walked off. You wait 
until the papers are all signed and I'll be 
tempted to tell him a thing or two.” 

Rowena looked at her cousin a little 
oddly, remembering that he and Louise 
had been somewhere down the road when 
Neil Connor had come along earlier that 
evening. ‘“‘Mostyn—he may not have 
meant anything.’’ She tried to soothe his 
wrath. ‘“‘The family are old friends of his 
and he probably feels Louise is a very 
young girl.” 

Mostyn stood up sharply and his voice 
grew suddenly sulky. 

“Oh! So that’s what you think. I saw 
you talking to him up here. You'd side 
against me with a—a fish dealer!” 

She was indignant with Mostyn and 
furious with Neil Connor, all in one strange 
surge of emotion. “Indeed I would not! 
I'll be as glad as you to see him gone.” 
But she knew suddenly that she could not 
discuss her fears with Mostyn. He would 
jump too eagerly at the slightest point on 
which to pin a grievance; and she did not 
want that, just yet. 

Mostyn looked slightly mollified. ‘‘Well, 
if he had any reason, I’d say he had a 
grudge against the very name of Penry.” 
Then his hand closed a little roughly over 
her bare brown arm. “Rowena!” His 
voice deepened. ‘Don’t stand there star- 
ing at me like a confounded icicle. You 
know you’re so lovely you nearly drive 
me mad. Can you blame me if I talk to 
other girls when you act like this? Come 
here.” 

Twice had Rowena been called lovely in 
ten minutes, and twice had she resented it. 

She resented the way Mostyn gripped 
her and drew her relentlessly in his arms. 
“You're mine—and I want you, Rowena.” 
His breath was hot against her face, and 
his voice low and intense. “I'll teach you 
how to love me—and you won’t want to be 
cold then! You do love me. I know you do. 
You just don’t understand how I . ? 

She broke away as his lips sought hers, 
and she was trembling violently. “You 
just don’t understand how definitely I'll 
say no, if you think you can win me like 
that!’’ Without another word she turned 
and hurried inside. The world was sud- 
denly full of detestable and undesirable 
men . . . and she hated them all. 


MORNING BROUGHT kinder thoughts 
—-of one man, at least. Mostyn was very 
subdued and attentive, and he was not 
once attracted by the admiring glances of 
Louise. Rowena sat with him in the back 
seat of the car, going over to Penn Point, 
and out of the silence she was suddenly 
moved to lay her hand over his. ‘Sorry 
I was disagreeable,’”’ she said gently. 
“T think I was tired last night.”’ 

Mostyn caught her hand and his glance 
was grateful. “I’m sorry,’’ he said in a low 
voice. A swift warmth swept through her. 
After all, Mostyn was very near to her, 
and charming and he was almost unbeliev- 
ably handsome. She could do far worse 
than listen to him—and she might be wise 


to let the past live unopened. Her eyes 
rested a moment on Neil Connor's black 
head. He was listening to Aunt Gwen 
and Aunt Gwen was again on the subject 
of that kidnapping. Aunt Gwen sounded 
positively vicious and Rowena was thank- 
ful when finally they drew up before the 
house. 

They stood a moment in the big, dark, 
front hall. The place was musty, and 
despite the outside warmth, it had the 
indefinable chill of long empty places. 
The lower windows were all boarded. 
Rowena shivered a little and Mostyn 
slipped an arm about her. ‘‘Are you seeing 
ghosts?” he asked softly. 

“T don’t . . quite know.” 
was doubtful. 

Aunt Gwen sniffed. ‘“‘Ghosts—piffle!’’ 
she declared vigorously, and strode down 
the long corridor on explorations of her 
own. As her footsteps echoed with a hollow 
sound into the distance, Rowena glanced 
at Neil Connor. He was standing in the 
open doorway, with a beam of sunlight full 
on his dark head. His face was in strong 
shadow. Perhaps it was the very darkness 
of that shadow against the brightness of 
the outer light that made him seem sud- 
denly, a vividly striking, almost sinister 
figure. Just as suddenly she knew Neil 
Connor had stood in that very doorway 
once before and had looked up that wide 
flight of stairs . . and she knew that 
he was reluctant to enter now. 

“I think,” she tried to laugh a little, to 
break the vaguely menacing tension of 
that moment, “‘that Mr. Connor is the one 
who is seeing—ghosts!”’ 

He looked at her. She could not see his 
eyes in the shadow, and did not know 
whether that challenge had reached its 
mark. But the silence quickened her heart 
beat. Mostyn stirred uneasily, without 
quite knowing why. The hostility in his 
eyes was plain to see. 

“I think the best plan,” Neil spoke 
briefly then, in a level voice, “‘would be 
to make a list of what you want taken 
down, if any, and then we'll see what the 
company can use for its houses. We'd 
better get down to business.” 


Rowena 


AND THE next two hours were strictly 
business ones indeed. The house had been 
well locked and protected, and had not 
suffered either the destruction or pilfering 
so common in deserted places. There was 
more furniture than Rowena had known, 
and some of it still valuable. She finally 
drew a deep breath of weariness, as she 
stood with Neil in an upstairs bedroom. 
“Yes, I think we'll come again and finish 
marking the things, Mr. Connor. There’s 
no need to keep you.” She idly opened the 
top drawer of an old dressing table and 
drew out a small, faded photograph. She 
looked at it closely. It was a picture of two 
small girls on a rocky shore. ‘‘Why that’s 
me!’’ She spoke aloud, involuntarily. 
“‘And’’—she turned the small photo over 


“Rowena and Maureen . . August, 
1917.” 
“Maureen . .”’ She spoke again in a 


low, puzzled voice. Then she looked around 
the room slowly and rather fearfully—as if 
she had forgotten Neil’s presence. ‘“‘It was 
dark . . . and there was music . 
and Maureen wanted to go home. She 
ran downstairs, and . .”’ She looked 
at Neil sharply then—and there was no 
memory left. ‘‘Why did I say that?” she 
asked quickly. 

He had moved closer to look at that 
picture; and now he met her eyes. His face 
had gone rather white. ‘Heaven only 
knows,” was all he answered—very quietly. 
She backed away beneath that narrowed 
glance. But her eyes still met his unflinch- 
ingly . . . even though they were not 
seeing his eyes, but a pair of dark eyes lit 
by firelight. 

“Neil Connor . . I thought so!” 
Her own voice was hushed. ‘‘You were 
that man . . who carried me off, and 
keptme.. .!” 

He nodded. “I was that knife-slinging, 
ransom-grabbing menace. Yes.” His 
voice was like steel and she had an impres- 





STARTS TO WRING HANDS AS 
MAHALIA COMES IN, SCATTERING 
SAND EVERYWHERE 


BRUSH 
CONTROL ADJUSTS ITSELF TO CLEAN 
HIGH OR LOW NAP RUGS 


DISCOVERS SHE CAN USE BISSELL FOR 
QUICK CLEAN-UPS AND SAVE VACUUM 
FOR ONCE-A-WEEK CLEANING. THEN—— 


BISSELL 


The really better sweeper 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 





a a 
DECIDES THIS IS JUST THE TIME 
TO GIVE HER NEW BISSELL A 
GOOD WORK-OUT 


UNDER LOW FURNITURE AND STAY- 
ON BUMPERS PREVENT SCRATCHING 


ENLIGHTENS 
NEIGHBOR: 


A “Get a Bissell! It's 
“$0 handy for daily 
clean-ups and saves your vacuum for 
peed cleaning! Bissell's exclusive 
i Lo brush control fully adjusts the 
brush to all rug naps, high or low!” 
And the new models are as handsome 
as they are efficient! 


Models from $4.75 to $7.45 


Two New Service Bulletins 
From the Chatelaine Institute 


CORRECTING YOUR FAULTY PROPORTIONS 
...are you too SHORT? Too TALL? Too FAT? 
Too THIN? This valuable bulletin will give you 
helpful suggestions as to the right type of 
clothes you should wear to correct each of these 
problems. What are the best fabrics for you? 
The most becoming colors? The best Lines? 


"BACKYARD" INTO GARDEN ... 


help for the average gardener. Preparing the 


soil. . . the flower border... 
ful lawn... planting the seed... 


practical 


making a beauti- 
. apportioning 
the space ... planting rules... bedding plants 


Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 20... 


Price 10 Cents. 


“Backyard” into Garden 


A practical quide lor small aerdens 


by GOKDOP 


. easy-to-grow annuals the perennial border 


—all phases of gardening simply presented. 


Chatelaine Service Bulletin, No. 301... 


Price 15 Cents. 


Ask for Them by Number 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Ave., Toronto 























































































Dale Cakes. 


UES ae tela 


ore than tempting —tasty— 
luscious, when made with this 
kitchen tested recipe. Dates and 
nutmeats held together with a 
little batter and baked like muf- 
fins in cup cake pans. 


1 cup dates finely 1 om Cow 
cut rand Baking 

1 cup boiling water Soda 

2 tablespoons 1 cup sugar 
butter, or other 1 egg, well beaten 
shortening 1 cup nutmeats, 

134 cups sifted coarsely cut 

pastry flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine dates, water and shortening 
and let stand until cool. Sift flour once, 
measure, add baking soda and sift to- 
gether three times. Add sugar, egg and 
nutmeats to date mixture. Add flour and 
blend well. Add vanilla. Bake in small 
cup cake pans in moderate oven 
375°F) 25 minutes. Roll immediately in 
confectioner’s sugar. Makes 2 dozen 
cakes. Spoon measurements to be level. 
Other tested recipes in our cook book. 


Many erate! t Uses. 


SORE THROAT 


A gargle of Cow 
Brand Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda and 
water is effective. 
It eases and clean- 
ses the throat. 


INDIGESTION 
Cow Brand is 
also effective in 
relieving acid 
stomach and in- 
digestion. Use a 
“4 teaspoonful 
in 4 a glass of 
ua water. 
When your physician prescribes Bicarbonate of 
Soda for medicinal purposes, you may use Cow 
Brand Baking Soda with confidence. There is 
no purer or better Bicarbonate of Soda than 
Cow Brand. Just a few cents a package. 
FREE BOOKLETS — Interesting booklets 
describing the cooking and medicinal uses of Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are yours for the asking. Just 
fill in the coupon below and mail to 


CHURCH & a ik. LIMITED, 
2715 Reading St., Montreal. 81 





LUT: Soda 


JRE BICARBONATE OF SODA 


























New Tricks With Soups 


(Continued from page 46) 





Oven-Cooked Beef Stew With Oxtail and 
Tomato Soup 
About 114 Pounds of stewing beef, 
cut in pieces 
2 Cans of oxtail soup, diluted 
if necessary 
A curl of lemon peel 
1 Cupful of small whole onions 
14 Cupful of tomato soup 
Potato balls 
Brown the beef in hot fat and add the 
oxtail or other choice of meat soup diluted 
with enough water to make about one 
quart of liquid. Add the lemon peel, the 
peeled onions and the tomato soup. Cover 
and cook in a slow oven—325 deg. Fahr. 
—until the meat is tender and the gravy 
reduced—114 to 2 hours. If desired, add 
small potato balls about twenty minutes 
before removing from the oven. 
Chicken Mushroom Patties 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
14 Cupful of water or milk 
1 Can of mushroom soup 
114 Cupfuls of diced cooked or 
canned chicken 
1 Pimiento, cut in thin strips 
Seasonings to taste 
Hot patty shells, scooped- 
out rolls or buttered toast 
Melt the butter, add the flour and stir 
until blended and smooth. Gradually add 
the milk and cook over hot water until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Add the 
mushroom soup and blend thoroughly. 
Add the chicken, pimiento and salt and 
pepper to taste and heat through. Serve in 
heated patty cases, in scooped-out rolls, 
which have been brushed inside with 
melted butter, or on squares or triangles of 
buttered toast. Garnish with crisp parsley. 
Asparagus and Pimiento in Jellied 
Chicken Broth 
114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
¥ Cupful of cold water 
2 Cupfuls of clear chicken 
soup 
Seasonings to taste 
2 Pimientos cut in strips 
Asparagus tips 
Soften the gelatine in the cold water for 
five minutes, add the hot chicken soup and 
stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Season 
to taste and allow to cool. Arrange 
asparagus tips and pimiento strips in cold, 
individual molds or in one large mold and 
when the jelly is beginning to set, add it 
carefully so as not to disturb the arrange- 
ment of asparagus and pimiento. Chill 
until firm and serve unmolded on lettuce 
or watercress, plain or with salad dressing. 


Tomato-Bacon Rarebit 
34 Cupful of undiluted tomato 
soup 
Pinch of baking soda 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of cayenne 
14 Pound of cheese 
5 or 6 Strips of bacon 
1¢ Cupful of ripe olives (may 
be omitted) 
Toast or crisp crackers 





Ghosts of Penn Point 


(Continued from page 7) 


I hate you!” It was a fierce whisper. If 
Neil Connor were not who she suspected 
he might be, she hated him for an over- 


Combine the tomato soup, the soda, salt 
and cayenne in the upper part of a double 
boiler and add the cheese which has been 
grated or cut in small pieces. Heat over 
hot water until the cheese is melted, 
stirring constantly. Cut the bacon in small 
pieces with the scissors and fry until crisp. 
Add to the cheese and tomato mixture with 
the olives which have been cut in pieces. 
When hot, serve at once on buttered toast 
or crisp crackers. 

Meat Pie (With Vegetable Soup) 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of diluted vegetable 


soup 
2 Cupfuls of diced cooked meat 
(pork, veal, beef or 
combination) 
Rich biscuit dough 
Melt the butter, add the flour and stir 
until blended and smooth. Gradually add 
the vegetable soup and cook, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture thickens. Add 
the diced meat and seasonings if desired 
and turn into a deep baking dish or into 
individual ramekins and top with smafl 
rounds cut from biscuit dough which has 
been rolled to 14-inch thickness. Bake in a 
hot oven—450 deg. Fahr.—for 10 to 15 
minutes, or until the biscuit rounds are 
nicely browned. 
Shredded Cabbage With Savory 
Tomato Sauce 
1 Medium-sized head of cabbage 
4 or 5 Slices of bacon 
1 Medium onion 
1 Can of undiluted tomato soup 
Shred the cabbage and cook in boiling 
salted water only until tender. Drain. Cut 
the bacon into small pieces and chop the 
onion. Cook together until the bacon is 
crisp and the onion lightly browned. Add 
the tomato soup, combine thoroughly and 
cook gently for five minutes. Pour over 
the hot cabbage and serve at once. 
Casserole of Spaghetti 
1 Box of spaghetti 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
1 Medium green pepper 
1 Small onion 
1 Cupful of diced cooked ham. 
18 or 20 Small stuffed olives 
1 Can of tomato soup 
Grated cheese 
Cook the spaghetti in a large quantity 
of boiling salted water until tender. Drain 
and rinse, and keep hot. Melt the butter, 
add the green pepper and onion which have 
been finely chopped and cook over very 
low heat for 10 minutes. Add the diced 
cooked ham and the stuffed olives which 
have been cut in slices. Combine thor- 
oughly and add to the heated tomato soup. 
Mix this sauce with the drained spaghetti 
and turn the mixture into a greased 
casserole. Sprinkle grated cheese liberally 
over the top and bake in a moderate oven 
—350 deg. Fahr.—for about one-half hour 
or until the cheese is melted and the top 
nicely browned. Serve hot in the same 
dish garnished with fresh parsley. 
Cheese and Tomato Sandwich Spread 
1 Can of tomato soup 
1 Cupful of grated cheese 
1 Egg 
Heat the tomato soup (undiluted) in a 
double boiler. Add the grated cheese and 
stir until melted, then add the slightly 
beaten egg and cook for two or three 
minutes. Cool and spread between slices 
of buttered bread. Toast and serve hot 
with an olive to garnish. 


bearing conceit. But if he were. . . 
some shadow from her past, she both 
hated him and feared him. All of a thou- 
sand nameless, creeping fears, born of the 
terror of dark, childhood nights and an 
episode that was always hushed, gripped 
her. For the first time in her life she con- 
sciously resented that hush. It left her 
completely helpless in the midst of some 
dark mystery. 

She stood, indignant and apprehensive. 
She was dimly aware of surrounding voices 
in the still night air. Inside, Aunt Gwen 
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ARE MORE IMPORTANT 


THAN THE RECIPE! 


®@ To get the best results 
with bran muffins, 
cookies, etc. you must 
use natural bran. 


Quaker Natural Bran is 
especially intended for 
baking and because it is 
natural bran it mixes 
well, rises lightly and 
gives you that real de- 
licious bran flavour. 


It is more economical too 
and is sold only in Sealed 
Cartons—try it. 





The best part of the 
picnic... those mar- 
vellous sandwiches 
you make in a mom- 
ent with Paris Paté. 
You couldn't wish 
for anything nicer! 
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tainty that Maureen had 


reached home! 


never 


ACROSS THE supper table she sat, silent 
and half sick, unable to eat, and hardly 
hearing Aunt Gwen's talk of sunstroke. 
She was only dimly aware of something 
suspicious and morose in Mostyn’s glance. 
Louise was flushed and brightly talkative. 
“We looked everywhere for you, Miss 
Penry, to go swimming, and then we had 
to go in alone!”’ 

Rowena nodded, knowing they could not 
have looked hard or far—and numbly, not 


caring. Mostyn followed her into the 
garden, later. 
“Rowena, you’re angry with me, I 


know.”” His voice was half sullen, half 
pleading. “‘But you can’t blame me if I was 
with her today, after the way you treat 
me. You've no real right to be angry.”’ 

“I’m not angry, Mostyn,” she said 
wearily. “It doesn’t matter where you 
were today.”’ She tried to shake off his 
detaining hand. His voice grew definitely 
disagreeable. 

“I know it doesn’t. I know you were 
probably with that confounded Connor.” 
His eyes narrowed at her guilty start. 
“So you were! And you were going to try 
and keep it quiet. I knew he fascinated 
you. I suppose you were renewing old 
childhood memories.” 

“What do you mean?” Rowena’s voice 


was tense. 
“Oh . . .” Mostyn’s voice dropped 
sulkily. ‘Louise said he lived here years 


ago. I suppose you knew he did. He never 
mentioned it to me. He’s so secretive 
anyone might even think he was your 
kidnapper!’’ 

Mostyn, in fact, meant very little in his 
morose observations. But he was no fool, 
and now he read a wholly unexpected 
answer and confirmation in Rowena’s 
white, horrified face. 

He looked at her closely. ‘‘Good lord!” 
He whistled between set teeth. ‘“‘So—he 
was your kidnapper, and you knew it! 
Well .if that isn’t the prettiest 
background for a budding romance I 
ever . Then he stepped back sud- 
denly, with a hand raised to a stinging 
cheek. He looked into two furious, green- 
flecked eyes. 

YOu. . . devil!’ he gasped. ‘“‘T’ll 
make you sorry you ever . ul eae 
stared in amazement as she turned, with a 
stifled sob, and fled to the house. 


SHE LAY in her bed, much later that 
evening, put there by Aunt Gwen’s com- 
mand. “I knew you had a touch of sun.” 
Her head ached and throbbed mercilessly. 
She tossed ceaselessly. The house was very 
silent, for the Clarks were out— and Aunt 
Gwen was silently rocking on the veran- 
dah. She sat up suddenly at a distant 
scream. It was stifled at once and she 
listened intently at the utter silence. 

After a few minutes she slipped out of 
bed. There came rushing feet, and then a 
small commotion on the verandah. She 
heard Louise, her voice breathless and 
half hysterical. 

“Oh, go and stop him! Stop him! He 
was awful . . and now he’s killing 
Neil!” 

“Hush.” Aunt Gwen’s voice was 
lowered and curt. ‘‘My niece is sleeping. 
Where are they? I knew you’d cause some 
nonsense. Just wait until I tell that 
man . .” Her voice and her footsteps 
were lost in the night. 

In an instant Rowena had flung a dress- 
ing gown over her pyjamas, and she 
joined the trembling girl on the porch. 
“What is it?” she asked quickly. 

She caught a panic-stricken, disjointed 
tale of a Mostyn who had suddenly turned 
frightening, and of a figure that had 
seemed to leap out of the very darkness 
upon him. “Oh I never thought 
he’d act like that, and scare me . . and 
now he'll kill Neil!’ she gasped. 

They listened for a moment. “‘He won’t. 
Mostyn’s soft!”” Rowena took the girl's 
arm, and they sped lightly and quickly 
across the nearest field, near the scene of 


the roadside struggle. 
figures sharply etched by moonlight, strug- 


They saw two 
gling—and then one figure that lay panting 
on the ground. The girls drew back into 
the shadow of a near-by clump of bushes, 
unseen. 

Neil Connor stood up and brushed down 
his coat sleeves. ‘That might teach you 
to respect young girls,”’ he suggested. 

Mostyn took refuge in insulting mut- 
ters. “Coward bully . and 
kidnapper!” he ground out viciously. 

Aunt Gwen was on her knees beside her 
son. Now she looked up sharply. “Kid- 
napper!”’ 

“Of course he was!’’ Mostyn struggled 
to a sitting position, and his voice grew 
even more abusive. Wisely perhaps, he did 
not attempt to rise to his feet. Aunt Gwen 
listened in horror—and turned on the 
silent, standing figure in added fury. “Why 
I might have known it! I believe I sus- 
pected something from the very first! 
Why . . why you might even 
have killed my son!” 

“And what if I had!’ For the first time 
Neil Connor spoke, during their combined 
outburst. His voice was clipped and sav- 
age, as if he had reached the end of a well- 
guarded endurance. “The Penrys killed 
three of my people—and what did it 
matter to them?”’ 

There was something in his voice that 
held them. ‘What nonsense are you 
talking?’’ But there was an odd note of 
fear in Aunt Gwen’s voice. 

“Nonsense, is it.” Just for an instant, 
Neil was silent, too. “‘I’ll tell you then,” 
he said, fiercely curt. “‘Why should you 
Penrys get away with everything in heaven 
or earth! Twenty years ago I had a 
mother, father and a sister. My sister was 
five—and she was a playmate of Rowena’s. 
One night they wanted Maureen to stay 
there, because they were having a lot of 
town guests and they thought it would 
keep Rowena amused. Mother got worried 
about Maureen—because she wasn’t used 
to being away at night—and sent me over 
during the evening. I went . . into 
the very midst of a wild party. It was so 
wild I couldn’t make myself heard or 
understood. ‘The little girl!’ someone said 
at last, ‘Oh yes—the one who wanted to 
go home! Who took her home?’ That was 
all I could get out of them . " 

He paused a long moment. ‘Nobody 
took Maureen home,” he said finally. 
“She ran out of that house into the night 

. alone, and we found her four days 
later, in a water hole under the rocks. 

That same day they took my mother to 

the Coast Hospital, far too soon—and she 

and both my sisters are in that graveyard 
back there... .” 

It seemed, for a minute, as if those three 
figures sharply cut by moonlight were of 
stone. And then Aunt Gwen’s voice was 
hushed. “Does Rowena know. . 
that?”’ For once her ready tongue—and 
all thoughts of defense or excuse—had fled. 

The man drew a sudden sharp breath. 
“Rowena . . no!” It was scarcely 
more than a whisper. ‘“‘What haveI . ” 
He took a swift step toward the woman. 
“I don’t want Rowena to know that.” 

She stepped back at the swift, low voice. 
“You mean . . you don’t want us to 
tell her?’”’ Her own voice was scarcely 
audible—and incredulous. 

He spoke with deliberate quiet, and his 
words were convincing in their very sim- 
plicity. ‘Mrs. Penry, I’d rather Rowena 
thought of me all her life as the blackest 
fiend on earth than know—now.” His 
hand reached out and gripped her shoulder. 
“Can you understand—that?” 

“Why . . why yes.’”’ Aunt Gwen’s 
voice was hushed and shrivelled. 

Mostyn had risen to his feet. ‘“‘Do you 
mean you love Rowena?”’ The sullenness 
of defeat was mingled with discomfiture 
and real shock. 

After a moment, Neil Connor spoke very 
slowly. ‘‘God knows whether I’ve loved 
or hated Rowena Penry . . . all my life. 
I only know that now I’d give my life... 
not to hurt her!”” His voice dropped. 
“And somehow—whatever your guiding 
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FIVE SERVICE BULLETINS 


MAN-MADE MEALS 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
No. 2,204—Price 5 Cents 


Planning a holiday that will 
leave your man at home 
alone? Then get this Insti- 
tute bulletin to give him 
simple menu ideas—grocery 
orders — easy, man-made 
recipes, and suggestions for 
successful stag parties. 


Culinary Secrets 
trom the Chatelaine Institute 


28 COOKIE RECIPES 
No. 2,200—Price 10 Cents 


They make your mouth water just to read their 
names — Filbert macaroons — Butterscctch 
fingers — Orange circles — Corn-flake date 
cookies—and many others. Each one selected 
by the Institute as something very special — 
a pleasure to make, and a joy to eat! 


SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
No. 2,203—Price 5 Cents 


In response to hundreds of requests the Institute 
presents this survey of sauces that will bring a 
new piquancy to your meals. A valuable group 
of sauce suggestions that every housekeeper 
should have. 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
No. 400—Price 5 Cents 


How do you make the announcements? What 
is the correct procedure for dress and cere- 
mony? Who pays for what? All the thousand 
and one minor details of wedding etiquette are 
answered for you in this Institute bulletin. 


FAVORITE DESSERTS OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
No. 2,201—Price 15 Cents 
Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one flavorsome, economical, and carefully 
tested and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen—fruit—and pastry desserts—a 
rare collection of recipes for your enjoyment. 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Leaves That 
Clean Smell 
Use FLUSHO—A Bathroom Necessity 





sion of tense fury behind it. Then they 
both wheeled about as Mostyn hurried into 
the room. 

“‘My dear, I’ve been calling you all over 
the house.”” Rowena hastily slipped the 
photo in the pocket of her slim green linen 
suit. ‘‘Mother’s starving and thinks we 
should go.”’ 

She turned to him swiftly and caught his 
arm. ‘“‘Mostyn!’’ She spoke in a queer, 
small voice, and for an instant her cheek 
touched his coat, as if his presence were 
real and comforting. Neil Connor strode 
to the door. ‘‘I’ll turn the car,’”’ he said— 
and went. 

Mostyn looked down suspiciously. ‘‘Was 
that fellow getting fresh?” he demanded. 

Rowena could not help a faintly hysteri- 
cal laugh. ‘“‘Good heavens, no! I know he 
hates me—and I hate him.” 

Mostyn laughed in return, with an air of 
satisfaction. “Then that makes us all 
equal—except for you and me. And we 

. we love each other, don’t we?” His 
voice dropped. 

But Rowena straightened, and pushed 
her way past him. ‘‘Mostyn—I don’t 
know.”’ Her voice was weary. “Let’s go 
home.” 


“MISS PENRY! I had no idea you were 
here.”” Rowena looked up suddenly, to see 
Neil Connor’s startled face. It was the 
following afternoon, and she had been 
sitting alone on a rocky ledge near Penn 
Point. She wore a blue and white bathing 
suit. Her red-brown curls were tumbled 
in the breeze and her legs, with the toes 
just touching the water, were brown and 
bare. Her face was warmly flushed with 
the sun. 

“Why... !” A little of the flush 
died and her slim brown fingers tightened 
over the rocky edge. “I thought every- 
thing was fixed—and you were leaving.” 

“I was. I’ve had trouble with the circu- 
lation pump and may not get out before 
late night or morning.” Neil Connor stood 
with one foot on a dried, sun-bleached log. 
He wore a clean white sports shirt and grey 
flannels. His thick black hair was dis- 
ordered too, and his dark blue eyes met 
hers gravely. ‘By the way, don’t take 
any chance and jump in there. There’s 
a dangerous undertow.” 

There was as much curt command as 
warning in his voice, and instinctively, 
she resented it. ‘You seem very fond of 
taking Penry affairs into your hands, Mr. 
Connor.” 

His eyes narrowed. ‘Please don’t talk 
in riddles, Rowena Penry,” he returned 
bluntly. “If you’re referring to anything 
out of the past, you’ll understand I don’t 
care to discuss it. If you’re referring to my 
interference with your cousin the other 
night—I had my reasons and I don’t care 
to discuss them, either.” 

His directness was unyielding. Rowena 
stood up suddenly and there was a flame in 
her face far deeper than that kindled by 
the sun. ‘Neil Connor,” her voice was 
tense, “I don’t know how any man could 
be as insulting as you!” 

He did not answer, but his lips tight- 
ened. And suddenly, in an impulse that 
was half anger and half fear, she turned to 
the water’s edge—and raised her arms. 

Strong hands caught those arms. They 
seized her, and swung her about. 

“Rowena—you fool!’ He held her as 
she struggled with impotent fury. ‘‘Do 
you think I told you not to jump in there 

for fun?”’ 

“I don’t care why you told. . . let 
go!” Then, in the midst of that breathless 
struggle, she happened to see his face and 
she knew it had not been — for fun. 
Through all the strength of his hands, she 
could feel them tremble—and she grew 
very still. 

“‘Neil!’”’ Her voice was barely more than 
a whisper. His arms tightened. 

“Rowena—that night when 1. . 
He stopped abruptly, and then spoke very 
quietly. “I happen to know there’s an 
underground cavern down there and a 
strong suction. That’s all. When we own 
Penn Point, we'll put up our own signs of 


warning.”” He dropped his arms. “I'm 
sorry. I didn’t mean to be rough. I just 
want you to believe what I say.”” Abruptly 
he turned as if to go. 

“Mr. Connor!’”’ He swung around at a 
note of urgency in Rowena’s voice—for the 
face she had just seen was not the face of 
a hard or cruel man. ‘“Twenty years ago 
. . . you must have been very young.” 

His brows drew together sharply. “I was 
fourteen,” he said curtly. 

She spoke slowly. ‘You couldn’t have 
had any terrible motive for doing what you 
did to me—at fourteen.” 

For a moment he stared down at the 


dark green water lapping with a gentle | 


sound against the rocks. And then he met 
her eyes. ‘‘Why do you say that?” 

She drew a sudden deep, perplexed 
breath. “I . . don’t know. Only—it 
seems as if something must have been 
exaggerated, or else I don’t remember.” 
She passed a hand across her forehead. 
“TI wish I could remember.” 

“You remembered 
wanted to go home,” he reminded her, 
very softly. 

“I don’t remember . what hap- 
pened then.”” She spoke hesitantly. ‘‘Who 
—was Maureen?” 

For a long moment there was no sound 
in all the world, it seemed, except the 
constant lapping of the waves against the 


rocks and somewhere the shrill cry of a 


sea gull. And then Rowena backed away. 
“Why do you look at me like that . 


as if you’re trying to frighten me?” Her 


voice was scarcely audible. 

He took a swift step forward. “I’m not 
trying to frighten you.’”” His own voice 
was low. “I think I frighten myself when 
I realize the extent of the hatred I’ve...” 
He broke off sharply, breathing unevenly. 

Rowena met his eyes again—and met 
something that was both aversion and 
reluctance in their depths; and did not 
know how much of that aversion was self- 
directed. 

“Who was Maureen, and what was she 
—to you?” She spoke in hushed tones. 

But now he shook his head, and oddly, 
his voice was very gentle. “I think she 
must have been . . just someone you 
knew a long time ago. And I was just a 
rough young devil who’s frightened you 


Maureen | 
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too much already—and I'd like you to | 


forget me as soon as you can.” This time, 
without another word, he turned and 
strode away. 


ROWENA SLIPPED into the big house 
and dressed—and then walked very slowly 
home. She knew that there was something 
else that Neil Connor knew and had 
thought she had known—and now, would 
never tell her. And it was something she 
was more than half afraid to hear. 

She was nearing the top of the hill. 
Momentarily, and a little uneasily, she 
wondered why Mostyn had not joined her 
on the rocks as planned . . and then 
she saw the crosses in the graveyard. 
Another face rose before her—vivid and 
dark and compelling. She saw him as he 
had sat beside her in the car on that first 
day, and the way he had turned his head, 
just at this point. “Do you remember much 
of it up here?” Her face paled—for why 
had he said it—just here? 

Suddenly she found herself moving knee- 
deep through long, fine grass—searching 
for something which she scarcely dared put 
in concrete thoughts. And then, in a 
corner shaded by a tall pine, she stopped 
short. ‘Sacred to the memory of Maureen 
O’ Day Connor—aged five years.”’ And then 
the date, August 20th, 1917. 

Rowena found the world suddenly 
spinning wildly and darkly,and she reached 
out her hand to steady herself against that 
small granite cross. Her lips moved 
soundlessly, and her eyes were wide and 
dark in a colorless face. She did not even 
see the other grave alongside which bore 
a date only a few days later. She only 
knew that once, long ago, it had been dark, 
with music in the background—and that 
Maureen had wanted to go home. And 
now she knew, with overwhelming cer- 
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WHAT'S GOING ON IN 
HOLLYWOOD 


Direct from the studios comes this lively 


news column by Whitney Williams 


THE HALLS of Hollywood—as this is 
being written—are silent now. A favorite 
daughter is gone, and has left the film 
colony still dazed at her sudden and tragic 
passing. 

I’m speaking of Jean Harlow, beloved by 
all Hollywood, who left us one sunny 
morning not so long ago. 

I was on the Metro lot—her home studio 

when word flashed that Jean had not 
survived a relapse of her illness. I’ve been 
a reporter for many years, but never have 
I witnessed so anguishing a response. 

Clark Gable, unashamed tears welling 
in his eyes, left the set where he had been 
working, without a word to anybody. 
Hard-boiled electricians and prop men and 
others tried to stifle sobs that at first would 
not be stilled, and a general feeling of disas- 
ter filled the atmosphere. 

Hollywood—particularly her own studio 

will miss the gay and generous Jean. 
There will never—can never—be another 
like her. I can only say that every man and 
worzan on the Metro lot regards her death 
as a personal loss. And, in Hollywood, 
that’s saying the ultimate. 


HAVE YOU ever wondered how an actress 
cries for a scene? Whether she thinks of 
something sad, or uses glycerine tears, or— 
as someone once suggested—somebody 
pinches her? 

I saw for myself one way, at least, when 
I chanced to drop by the ““Mr. Dodd Takes 
the Air”’ set, to watch the final shooting of 
this film starring Kenny Baker, with Jane 
Wyman, Alice Brady and _ Gertrude 
Michael in supporting roles. 

It was a theatre set, with Al Green 
directing a scene between young Baker and 
his leading lady, Jane Wyman. Jane was 
supposed to cry, and did, too, but not to 
Green’s satisfaction. 

Ordinarily, Green is the mildest of 
directors; he is a gentleman through and 
through. But now, in a loud voice, he 
commenced criticizing her before all the 
onlookers. His sarcasm was heavy, biting. 

At first, the little actress didn’t seem to 
understand the reason for this sudden 
onslaught; then, she began to get mad. 
Real tears of anger appeared . . . and 
Green was successful in getting the effect 
he desired. Afterward, he apologized —and 
Jane thanked him. Sometimes a director 
may goad an actress on to greater his- 
trionic heights. But, of course, you never 
know this when you witness the picture. 


HOLLYWOOD has a new place to see the 
stars, but thus far few of the public realize 








The last portrait taken of Jean Harlow. 


its existence. It’s a little restaurant named 
Chasen’s, out on the fringe of Beverly 
Hills, and while outside it is extremely 
modest in appearance it nevertheless har- 
bors at times many of the brightest names 
of the screen. 

I dropped by there for spareribs the 
other night with Dick Arlen and his wife, 
Jobyna Ralston, and near by sat Janet 
Gaynor and her mother, with Margaret 
Lindsay; James Cagney and Frank Mc- 
Hugh with their respective spouses; 
Fredric March and a party; and Parkya- 
karkus, Ginger Rogers and Minna Gom- 
bell, but not together. It’s fast becoming 
the most popular eating spot for the stars. 

Janet dropped by for a chat on her way 
out. During the years I’ve known her— 
and these date back to the time she was 
a little extra girl—shehasn’t changed a par- 
ticle, apart from looking lovelier now than 
ever. She still has that bewitching twinkle 
in her eyes and her hair has retained that 
soft, windblown quality. And . . . she 
hasn’t changed the shade of her tresses, like 
so many other stars. It’s still that chest- 
nut-titian. She told me she will begin work 
in another picture soon, but the title is 
yet undecided. 

Perhaps you didn’t know it, but that 
merry-mad comedian, Hugh Herbert, 
recently underwent a serious operation. 
And thereby hangs the raison d’étre for his 
tale of woe. 

“They still treat me like an invalid,” he 

{Continued on page 57 
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Two of Hollywood's bright young stars are the lovely 


Joan Fontaine, left, 


and Rochelle 


Hudson, right. 
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WERE YOUR 
LITTLE GIRL... 


Stor of ‘’HEIDI‘’ A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


IMAGINE having Shir- | 
ley to greet you every 

morning. Sometimes it 

might be with a yawn like | | 
this one. But there’d al- | 
ways be a great big smile | 
for you too. 








YOU’D SOON discover 
the two things Shirley likes 
best. One is swimming. 
And the other is fruit 
juice, then Quaker Puffed 
Wheat with peaches for 
breakfast. And _ they’re 
both wonderful for her. 


See Ly” 





EVERY DAY you could see her just 
like this across the breakfast table. 
You’d enjoy her Quaker Puffed 
Wheat “double fruit” breakfast 
as much as she does. And that’s 
a lot. Try it 
for breakfast 
tomorrow. 


e iti 


QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 


TRY QUAKER PUFFED RICE T00, IT’S DELICIOUS! 
Made in Canada by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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FUNNY MRS. B 


THINKS MORE OF HER 
STOCKINGS THAN SHE 


DOES OF HER HANDS! 





She washes her stockings in 
gentle Lux because she knows a 
harsh soap would wear them out— 





—but uses a harsh soap in her 
dishpan where her hands are ex- 
posed to it for hours. Its harmful 
alkali dries the oils of her skin. 











No wonpeR 
she has rough, dishpan hands 
that embarrass her CRUELLY. 
Yet Lux for all her dishes would 
cost less than I¢ A DAY! 


prevents 
dishpan 
hands 












motives may be—I don’t think you will, 
either. I’m l@aving here tonight,’’ he added 
abruptly. “I think . . that’s why I 
happened to be up this way . . 2 Wee 
broke off oddly, and swung away. Then, 
with his dark head high, he moved down 
the quiet road, as silently as he must have 
come. 

Rowena kept her grip on the girl’s arm, 
until the subdued voices of Aunt Gwen 
and Mostyn faded in the distance. And 
then her voice was swift and desperate. 

“Louise, let me have your clothes. All 
of them—this minute! You take these. 
I’ve got to see him before he goes. I’ve 
got to! And hurry . . hurry!” 


THE WATERFRONT was silent, and not 
a light shone from the cottages along the 
shore. The moon still rode high, and in the 
path of radiance across the faintly rippling 
water were odd, small craft of the gill-net 
fleet. On a distant headland a lighthouse 
beam flashed with tireless regularity. And 
on the beach one lone fire was burning. 

Just for a moment Rowena sank breath- 
less at the head of the wharf. She had been 
running relentlessly. Her heart was pound- 
ing, and the blood was roaring through her 
fevered head. Then she scrambled to her 
feet, for she had seen a figure stir beside 
that fire. Perhaps he could row her out to 
Neil, unless he had already gone. That 
thought drove her stumbling across the 
pebbled beach. 

The figure rose and took a quick step 
forward. ‘‘Rowena!’’ Two strong arms 
went out and caught her as she swayed, 
and she was held tightly against the warmth 
of a firm, strong body. Almost without 
knowing, she clung to him desperately, 


’ shaking and breathless. She was unable 


to bring out more than a few incoherent 
words. “Neil . I know . I know!” 

She became aware of his low, insistent 
voice, very close. ‘“You don’t mean they 
went right in and told you?” 

“No! I was there . . out in the 
field. I heard .. .!’’ She seemed to 
realize suddenly that it was not her heart 
alone that was pounding. She drew back 





A Man Looks at a Salad 


(Continued from page 47) 





But—some day, some manufacturer of 
chinaware will realize that there is a vast 
unexploited market for salad bowls. He 
will produce a nest of highly ornamented 
individual salad dishes, thereby making 
himself a fortune and ending forever my 
salad-serving difficulties. 

Ho! Hum! I hope my wife has a nice 
salad ready for supper. 

(The Chatelaine Institute makes these 
suggestions for wives who want to make 
salads their husbands will really appre- 
ciate.) 


Two Suggestions for the Salad Bowl 


(1) Shredded lettuce 

Cooked, cut green beans 
Cooked green peas 

1 Tomato, cut in eighths 

1 Medium carrot, grated 

1 Teaspoonful (or more) of 

grated onion 

French dressing 


Combine the lettuce, green beans and 
peas in desired proportion, using left-over 
cooked vegetables. Add the tomato, carrot 
and onion and toss together in the salad 
bowl. Just before serving, add French 
dressing and toss again lightly until well 
mixed, 


swiftly—fighting for sudden freedom. But 
although he relaxed his grip almost at 
once, his hand still closed about her arm. 
His voice was low. 

“‘Rowena—just for a moment then, I 
thought you weren’t . . frightened of 
me!” 

Through all her shock and desperation 
she caught a note that was strangely dis- 
turbing and hurt in his voice. It stilled 
that foolish, half-unconscious struggle. 

“I’m not—frightened.’’ Her own voice 
was barely audible, and unsteady. ‘“That 
was the very thing I had to let you know. 
But I’m too sick with horror . . . and 
ashamed . . to let you touch me!” 

In answer to that, and without an 
instant’s hesitation, he drew her close and 
held her. “Rowena, my dear—you don’t 
have to be the one to be ashamed!” 
Although he spoke so quietly, there was a 
bitterness there that was self-condemning, 
and not the bitterness of things long past. 
“Come here, and sit down by the fire. 
You’re trembling so.”’ 

His arm still held her as he drew her 
down to a log—and after a moment she 
spoke. “Neil . . you’re trembling, 
too!’ 

“Never mind,’”’ he answered quietly. 
“Just forget all those things that belong to 
yesterday. I’m all right.” 

“I don’t understand why you don’t hate 
me,”’ she whispered. “‘I thought you did— 
when you first saw me.” 

He shook his head. “I didn’t—then. I 
was curious . . and more scared than 
you'd believe I could be. Only then . 
it got me when I kept hearing about that 
. .. kidnap, and nothing of the other 
side. It seemed . . well, shall we just 
say, so darned unsporting, when I thought 
you all must know something of that story. 
I’m afraid I took it for granted that you 
did know.” 

“And I didn’t . . and I hurt you a 
score of ways I see so plainly now.”” Her 
voice was low and tremulous. ‘Neil, will 
you believe me when I say I never knew 
my people to give a wild party in their 
lives after that; and now I realize why 


(2) 1% Cupfuls of diced cooked 
beets 
1144 Cupfuls of tiny raw 
cauliflower pieces 
About 2 Cupfuls of shredded lettuce 
French dressing combined 
with a little mixed mustard 


Combine the prepared vegetables in the 
salad bowl and add the dressing. Toss 
lightly together until well mixed and 
serve at once. 

N.B. Both these salad combinations 
may be mixed and served right in the salad 
bowl which is passed to each one at the 
table. The contents are easily transferred 
to the plate with salad servers. 


Molded Cucumber Salad 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
3 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
2 Cupfuls of peeled, sliced 
cucumbers 
1 Slice of onion 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
21% Cupfuls of boiling water 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Watercress 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water. 
Cook the cucumbers, onion, salt and water 
slowly until the cucumbers are tender, then 
force through a sieve. There should be 
one and three-quarter cupfuls of the 
mixture. (Add boiling water if necessary 
to make this amount.) Add the softened 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. Add the 
lemon juice and turn the mixture into small, 
cold, individual molds. Chill until firm. 
Arrange individual mats of watercress on a 
large serving plate and unmold one jelly on 
each mat. Serve with a flat server and 
salad spoon or fork, This is especially good 
with fish, 
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they were two of the quietest and unhap- 
piest people I ever knew!” 

His grip tightened. ‘‘I will believe you, 
Rowena,”’ he said very softly and slowly, 
‘if you'll believe I. . . was ashamed 
all my life afterward for deliberately tak- 
ing a helpless little girl and hiding with her 
in the woods, and terrifying her . . . for 
something she did not even dream of. 
What is it, Rowena?’ His voice grew 
suddenly tense. “Isit . . . do you want 
me to take my arm away?” 

Rowena shook her head, and her voice 
had dropped to a curious, vibrant whisper. 
“No, keep it there, Neil, tightly—and just 
let me be still a minute. There’s something 
that belongs to yesterday, I don’t want to 
forest Ag sl Te 

He looked at her face, softly lit by the 
warm glow of the fire, and it seemed to 
him the face of a little girl whom long ago 
he had held in his arms. And at something 
in her eyes, he scarcely breathed. 

“Neil!” Her voice was awed. ‘You held 
me like this long ago, when I was fright- 
ened and cried . . and you were cry- 
ing, too . . and I reached up and put 
my arms about your neck, and I said . 

I loved you!” 

For a moment Neil did not speak, as her 
voice faded into hushed, starlit silence. 
And then his voice was strained and not 
quite steady. ‘“‘And deep down I never 
quite forgot the little girl who had the 
courage and the trust and sweetness to 
say that—to me. Rowena, could you... 
put those arms about my neck . . . now!” 

Out of the silence she knew he was again, 
suddenly, more scared than she had thought 
he could be, and the shadow of a trembling 
smile touched her lips. The smile vanished 
as she closed her eyes an instant, in sheer 
gratefulness that the ghosts of Penn Point 
had brought unbelievable understanding 
and beauty, when so easily they could have 
left bitter, stinging memories for all their 
days. The courage and trust and sweetness 
of twenty years ago still lived as her arms 
moved. “Oh my dear... !’ she 
whispered, as he caught her closely to him. 
“My dear . . I still love you!” 


If a main course salad is desired, flaked 
or shredded fish may be molded in the 
cucumber jelly, allowing one to one and a 
half cupfuls of fish for the above recipe and 
combining it with diced celery, diced hard- 
cooked eggs, or sliced olives if desired. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 


Supper or Luncheon Salad 


2 Cupfuls of cooked or canned 
baked beans 
1 Cupful of diced fresh tomato 
1 Green pepper, minced 
14 Cupful of chopped celery 
Mayonnaise 
Slivers of cold cooked bacon 
Sweet pickles or gherkins 


Combine the baked beans, tomato, 
green pepper and celery and add mayon- 
naise to moisten. Add a few slivers of 
bacon and serve in a large bowl, lined with 
flat, crisp leaves of lettuce. Garnish with 
sweet pickles or gherkins. 


Lettuce Rolls 


1 Cupful of cottage cheese 
¥g Cupful of chopped walnuts 
V4 Cupful of grated raw carrot 
Salt . 
About 1 Tablespoonful of mayonnaise 
Large lettuce leaves 


Combine the cottage cheese, walnuts 
and grated carrot and season to taste with 
salt. Add mayonnaise to moisten and 
spread this mixture on large lettuce 
leaves. Roll up like a jelly roll and wrap 
in waxed paper. Chill and serve cut in 
slices, garnished with tomato sections and 
ripe olives, 
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wailed, when I congratulated him upon his 
return to health. ‘Everybody still thinks 
I’m a sick man. I tell you, son, the worst 
part about recovering from a long illness is 
trying to convince people you're perfectly 
well again. I’m afraid now, with all the 
advice I’ve had handed to me, that I’m 
going to be sick all over again.” And, 
making a funny face, Hugh turned to 
assure another friend that he had recovered 
completely. 


GOOD NEWS NOTE: Ramon Novarro is 
returning to the screen, after an absence of 
several years, and will be glimpsed in “She 
Didn’t Want a Shiek,”’ a romantic comedy- 
drama of North Africa. I spent an after- 


noon with the Mexican star recently and 
found him even more charming than ever. 
Ramon has been on concert tours in Eur- 
ope and South America during the past 
two years, and has returned to Hollywood 
with a new philosophy of life, which makes 
him, forthe first time in his life,a thoroughly 
happy and contented man. I honestly be- 
lieve that you'll prefer the new Ramon to 
the old. 

Marriage is getting to be a habit in the 
film colony. Within fifteen days of each 
other, Jeanette MacDonald and Gene 
Raymond, Bill Boyd and Grace Bradley, 
June Lang, Martha Raye and Bob Burns 
all left single blessedness for matrimony. 

Not in years has the film capital wit- 
nessed ‘a wedding to compare in splendor 
and superb settings with the ceremony of 
Jeanette and Gene. Only two hundred and 
fifty invitations were issued, but the event 
resembled a spectacular first-night, with 
thousands of spectators outside the church. 
Jeanette, passing up the aisle near where 
I stood, looked like a queen, and the Ray- 
mond smile was worth a million dollars. 
Long life and happiness to them both. 


Iwo Ways to Distinction 


This is Chatelaine Pattern No. 1600 Price 15 cents. 


Available only by mail order to Pattern Dept., 
Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 





You may design a charming formal frock from this pattern, or the more tailored 
style from this Chatelaine pattern. Either frock will have a practical and smart 
réle in your wardrobe. The more formal style has a frilly peplum and a graceful 
lace insert yoke. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. Size 34 requires 35% yards of 
39-inch material for dress without contrasting yoke and without peplum, and % 
yard of 44-inch organdy for sleeve stiffening. 
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Ice Cream Specials 


(Continued from page 49) 





RECIPES FOR SAUCES 
Hot Fudge Sauce 


114 Squares of unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 Cupful of milk 
1 Cupful of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of corn syrup 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cut the chocolate in small pieces, meit 
over low heat and gradually add the milk. 
Cook slowly until smooth and well 
blended, stirring constantly. Add the 
sugar, salt and corn syrup, stir until 
dissolved and boil without stirring until a 
soft mass forms when a little of the mixture 
is dropped into cold water—220 deg. Fahr. 
Add the vanilla and serve hot on vanilla, 
chocolate, orange or pistachio ice cream. 
This makes about one and a third cupfuls. 


Quick Chocolate Mint Sauce 
Melt ten chocolate peppermint candies 
over hot water, add two tablespoonfuls of 
hot water and serve at once over vanilla or 
other ice cream. Four servings. 


Butterscotch Sauce 
11% Cupfuls of brown sugar 
14 Cupful of corn syrup 
4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 Cupful of table cream or 
rich milk 
4 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Mix the sugar, syrup and butter and stir 
over low heat until the. sugar is dissolved 
and the mixture well blended. Increase the 
heat somewhat and boil the mixture until 
a very soft ball forms when a little is 
dropped into cold water—235 deg. Fahr. 
Add the cream, cool and stir in the vanilla’ 
Serve warm over vanilla or other desired 
ice cream. 
Marshmallow Sauce 
4 Cupful of sugar 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
14 Cupful of water 
8 Marshmallows 
1 Egg white 
Combine the sugar, cream of tartar and 
water, stir until the sugar is dissolved and 
boil without stirring to 230 deg. Fahr. (not 
quite to the stage where a thread spins). 
Remove from the heat and add the marsh- 
mallows cut in small pieces. Let stand 
until melted, then add gradually to the 
beaten egg white, beating until the mixture 
is cool. Serve with any desired ice cream. 


Marshmallow Mint Sauce 
Add one drop of oil of peppermint or 
peppermint extract to taste to the above 
recipe. Color pale green if desired and 
serve with chocolate ice cream. 


Fruit Sauce 

(1) Crush fresh fruit, or force through 
a purée sieve if desired. Add sugar to taste 
and cook until sugar is dissolved. A little 
water may be added if necessary. Cool 
and serve. (Where raspberries are used, 
this makes the well-liked Melba Sauce to 
be served with vanilla ice cream and peach 
halves.) 

(2) 1 Cupful of syrup from canned 

fruit 
4 Tablespoonful of cornstarch or 
34 Tablespoonful of arrowroot 
Fruit 

Heat the fruit syrup, and combine it 
with the cornstarch or arrowroot which 
has been mixed to a paste with a little cold 
water. Cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly and continue cooking until no 
taste of starch remains. Remove from the 
heat and add some of the fruit, whole if 
small fruits are used, or cut in small dice. 
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My Seventy Years 


(Continued from page 44) 


The pride of those taking their places as 
the nation’s lawmakers was dimmed, as all 
hearts were filled with a deep sadness in 
the Empire’s loss of its beloved sovereign, 
King George V. 

Guns, which twice within the previous 
fortnight had been hauled to the top of 
Parliament Hill——first, to thunder a salute 
to the new King, later to fire seventy 
minute-guns the day of the late King’s 
funeral—stood in readiness to signal the 
arrival of His Excellency Lord Tweeds- 
muir, to open Parliament in the name of 
His Majesty King Edward VIII. 

Long before the hour, those invited to 
witness the opening ceremony were in 
their appointed places in the Senate 
Chamber. Promptly at three o’clock, the 
artillery roared the viceregal salute. A 
band struck up the National Anthem. 
Their Excellencies and party had arrived. 

The Commons are assembled in their 
chamber, to elect a speaker, Sitting there, 
I am overwhelmed by a great loneliness. 
Memories of other openings are haunting 
me—before the War. during the regime of 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught .. . 
during the War; after the fire of 1917, when 
Parliament met in the old museum, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire 
represented Their Majesties . . . Byng 
of Vimy and his clever thoughtful wife; the 
Willingdons of India, those aristocrats of 
blood and commerce . . the Bessbor- 
oughs, charming and delightful, the count- 
ess so remarkably beautiful . . and 
now, the first Baron and Baroness Tweeds- 
muir, both literary, he a former Member 
of the British House of Commons. 

How thrilled I had been, in 1921, to see 
my husband actually take his seat in 
Parliament, after the hardest political 
fight he had ever fought. Other elections, 
1925 and 1926, came to my mind, each 
making him more politically important and 
each bringing his seat forward. As a silent 
partner, as an onlooker, I was never hap- 
pier than at the time of the 1930 opening, 
when he was elected Speaker. I enjoyed 
all the attendant personal honors, as wife 
of the First Commoner. 

I look at the Speaker’s empty chair and 
my eyes fill with tears. If only he were in 
my seat! How the picture has changed for 
me! Now, at the age of seventy, I am here 
alone. What matter the cheers of the 
multitude? 

I try to comfort myself by recalling 
life’s many compensations. I call forth my 
old fighting spirit. I berate myself as a 
coward, unworthy to be trusted with the 
responsibility of this position, to which 
our Yukon friends have elected me. Un- 
consciously, my lips form the words: 
“Mush on! Mush on!” The challenge of 
the North, so aptly interpreted by Service: 

“This is the law of the Yukon, 
And ever she makes it plain, 

Send not your feeble nor foolish, 
Send me your strong and your sane. 
Strong for the red rage of battle, 
Sane, for I harry them sore, 

Men who are girt for the combat, 
Men who are grit to the core.” 

Now they are electing the Speaker 
Hon. P. F. Casgrain, a well-known French- 
man. I know his wife, by far the most out- 


| COMING ! 


standing woman in Quebec, in the part she 


women’s suffrage, still 
that old French 


has taken for 
denied -the women of 
province. 

The Gentleman-Usher of the Black Rod, 
Major Drew Thompson, has come to 


summon us to hear the speech from the | 


throne. Led by him, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, the intrepid Major Gregg, V.C.; 
the Speaker, his page, the Clerk of the 
Commons, Dr. 
assistant clerk, the well-beloved Tom 
Fraser; and the Members, troop noisily to 
the bar of the Senate Chamber. His Excel- 
lency Lord Tweedsmuir reads the speech 
from the throne in English and French, 
Her Excellency, seated beside him, follow- 
ing it with radiant intelligence. 

Although some of the customary color 
and glitter of this occasion are dimmed by 
court mourning—-the black gowns and 
gloves of the women, the weepers of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and the 
black armbands of the military men—it is 
still a colorful scene. There are the brilliant 
formal uniforms of Privy Councillors, for- 
eign diplomatic and consular representa- 


‘tives, the scarlet and ermine robes of the 


Supreme Court Judges, and the gold- 
trimmed blue and red uniforms of the 
military, naval and air force officers. 

The next day the Commons assembled 
to pass resolutions of sympathy to His 
Majesty King Edward VIII and the 
Queen Mother. Both Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, and Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, spoke eloquently and _ sincerely. 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, French gentle- 
man of Quebec, emotional to his fingertips, 
expressed poignantly, in his beautiful 
mother tongue, the grief of his confreres. 
J. H. Blackmore, leader of the new Social 
Credit Party, and J. S. Woodsworth, of 
the Canadian Commonwealth Federation, 
voiced the sorrow of their groups. 

As I listen, I mourn, not so much for the 
new King, who has lost his father, but, 
my thoughts are almost entirely with the 
Queen Mother . her loss of a life 
partner . . her loneliness at this dark 
hour. I feel that the heart of every woman 
in Canada has gone out to her in deepest 
sympathy; that the women of Canada 
would wish her to know this; that perhaps 
I should express it for them. I hesitate, 
then write a note to Colonel A. C. Cassel- 
man, Conservative Party whip, asking: 
“‘Shouldn’t I say a word of sympathy from 
the women of Canada?” 

“T think not,’’ was his reply. 

As the moments passed, the urge to 
speak became greater. I could resist it no 
longer. My heart was too full. I arose. 
The silence of the room closed about me. 
I was afraid my voice would fail me, and 
I prayed for courage to face that appalling 
hush. From my heart I said: . 

“Mr. Speaker: It seems to me I should 
be derelict in my duty to the women of 
my beloved constituency in the North, 
and to the women of Canada generally, 
if I did not join my voice to the voices of 
the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister and my 

Rt. Hon. Leader of the Opposition. Her 

Majesty the Queen has set the women of 

Canada an example of devotion to 

family, devotion to the business that 

comes up every day——an example by 
which we must all profit. On behalf of 
the women of Canada, I should like to 
be allowed to join in this tribute of regret 
and sympathy to that beautiful woman.” 


It was my first speech—my maiden 
speech—in the Parliament of Canada. 

Two weeks later I celebrated my sever- 
tieth birthday. 





Training the Heir to a Throne 


The fascinating study of how Princess Elizabeth is being prepared for 
her future. An intimate picture of the world's most famous little girl, 
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HEAT IS NO 
HEALTH HAZARD 
WHEN TOILETS \ 
ARE CLEANED 
WITH 

















Beware of a soiled toilet. Hot weather 
increases the danger. Germs breed faster. 
Odors become more noticeable. Keep the 
bowl sparkling clean. Purify the hidden 
trap. Use Sani-Flush. 


Sani-Flush cleans toilets better. With- 
out unpleasant scouring. Just sprinkle 
a little in the bowl. (Follow directions 
on the can.) Flush. Stains vanish. Odors 
are banished. Germs are killed. The 
vorcelain becomes white as snow. 
Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. ¥ 


It is also effective for cleaning automo- 
bile radiators (directions on can). Sold by 
grocery, drug, hardware, and syndicate 
stores— 30 and 15 cent sizes. Made in 
Canada. Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 





CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


More Delicious | 


Coffee and Tea: 


Make Coffee and Tea the CORY way — better and 
quicker than any other method. Economical too. The 
famous FAST-FLO FILTER extracts all the delightful 
fragrance and delicious favour of the coffee or tea—no 
contact with metal—easy to clean and nothing to get 


out of order 
COR FAST-FLO 









FILTER 
for SPEED-ECONOM 


F 7 BE & Write for Booklet telling 
how to make better tea 
and coffee. 


PERCY HERMANT LIMITED, 
Dept.A TORONTO cy2 


\\BUNIONS 


t:\ Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads give 
‘WW instant celief; stop shoe pressure 
on the painful spot. Also sizes for 
Corns, Callouses, Soft Corns. 
Cost butatrifle. Sold every where. 
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A MAGNET ON THE BEACH...SHE WAS A WASHOUT INDOORS! 












THE WIDOW G__ 





LATER. VOW THAT LIFEBUOYS 












MRS, G_ , HAVE 













COMMENTS. THANKS! WELL AS OUT SHOULDNT 







SIT DOWN —!'LL GET 
YOU A COOL DRINK 





| JUST DROPPED IN FOR 
A MOMENT, RUTH, TO { 
ESCAPE THE AWFUL 

HEAT OUTSIDE j 


TO SCRUB AND BOIL MY RINSO. IT SOAKS 








WHITE EVER—AND 
GETS COLOURS 





RUTH IS RIGHT! THE NEW RINSO 


Vie everywhere, say the New 
DOES AWAY WITH SCRUBBING AND 


1937 Rinso gives 25 to 50% more 
suds—more active, richer suds that soak 
out dirt in as little as 10 minutes. Yet these 
sturdy Rinso suds are so safe that you can 
soak your clothes in them overnight, if you 
wish, without the slighest danger. Rinso 














SOAKS CLOTHES AT LEAST 
5 SHADES WHITER THAN 
=~ \) ORDINARY SOAPS 







CERTAINLY HAS A ON THE BEACH. YES. 

CORNER ON THE BUT SHE HAS A HARD 
MEN ON THIS TIME FINDING A 

BEACH PARTNER AT A DANCE 


A REGULAR HAB/T 


CLOTHES IN THIS CLOTHES THE WHITES 











IS SHE SUCH A 
POOR DANCER ? 


USE LIFEBUOY 









/ CAN KILL A 








YOU SEEN MY RIGHT HERE, MY 1TS MY OWN FAULT FOR 
CAKE OF DEAR. | BORROWED YOUR WIDOW TIPPING HER OFF ABOUT 
LIFEBUOY ? IT BECAUSE | SEEMS TO GET LIFEBUOY. BUT I'M GLAD 
OVERHEARD YOUR ALL THE MEN — A WOMAN AS 
VERY FRANK INDOORS AS STUNNING AS SHE IS They know freshness is 


bathe with Lifebuoy. In fact 


zines recently questioned 125 


skins of all types—dry, oily 


and “'baby soaps.” 


| DON'T KNOW HOW I'LL WHY DON'T YOU DO WHAT SEE —THIS VERY MINUTE 
EVER FIND THE STRENGTH }\ 100? USE THE NEW 1937 RINSO IS SOAKING MY 


CLOTHES CLEAN. | WON'T 


SF HAVE TO SCRUB gargs 
bo OR BOIL 





gives creamy suds—even in hardest water. 
It is recommended by the makers of 25 
famous washers. You'll like Rinso for 
dishes and all cleaning. It gets rid of 
grease in a twinkle—and is as kind as ever 
to your hands. In the same familiar pack- 
age. Most women buy the BIG box. 





REMEMBER, A LITTLE CARELESSNESS 


~— a bit of advice really dainty women never forget . . . 
than beauty . . . An overwhelming percentage of them do 


women—men and children, too—use it for the bath than any 
other soap. These facts were revealed when 11 leading maga- 


Lifebuoy is a real complexion aid, too . . . Helps make 


glamorous, 4ealthier! Its puri- 
fying lather penetrates the very 
depths of your pores — but 
gently ... For the same puri- 
fying ingredient in the lather 
that helps stop “'B.O.”” makes 
Lifebuoy over 20% milder 
than many so-called ‘‘beauty” 







Well-known writer and commentator on society warns us: 
“Sometimes a person who is truly glamorous outdoors 
comes to social grief indoors Very often the cause is not 
lack of social graces or accomplishments, but personal 
carelessness.” Consider this wealthy widow’s plight... 


EVERYONE | KNOW USES 


ANYTHING BUT! LIFEBUOY. IT CONTAINS 
FRANKLY SHE HAS — A SPECIAL PURIFYING 
"BO." AND DOESNT = INGREDIENT THATS NOT 
KNOW IT. SHE ISNT IN THE OTHER WELL 
WISE ENOUGH TO KNOWN TOILET SOAPS 


SH-SH. HERE’ SHE 
1S. | THINK SHE 
HEARD YOU 












LOT OF GLAMOUR 
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NO WONDER YOUR 
KITCHEN 1S SO COOL. 
| MUST USE RINSO TODAY 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 













THE NEW 1937 RINSO IS NOW ON SALE AT ALL GROCERS 
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C514—"The 


fascinating piece of work. 


King's Galleon"—a really 
These wall 
panels are the very latest thing in decor- 
ative art needlework and make a most 
charming. and uncommon addition to 
living room, dining room or hall. Stamped 
on heavy cream Irish linen, the work to be 
done in marine blue and rust. Cross stitch 
and back stitch, or single stitch are used. 
The loops are made of the blue 6-strand 
Size, finished, 16 x 20 inches: 
price, including cottons for working, back- 


ing and rod $1.45. 


cotton, 





C520 — Gingham in the modern 
monner—to match your china. 
Stamped on fine white or French 
cream linen, to be worked in any 
two colors or two shades of one 
color. Please state colors desired. 
The 36-inch cloth and four servi- 
ettes are priced at $1.50; the 45- 
inch set is priced at $2. Cot- 
tons for working come to 25 cents. 





C203 — Honeymoon cottage cosy. A 


charming ornament for your tec 
wagon or table, ond so very service- 
able, for it is as easily laundered as o 
hondkerchief. The work is very simple 
— all in natural colors. Stamped on 


white, cream, yellow or green linen— 


full size—it is priced at 55 cents; cot- 
tons for working, 20 cents, and a cot- 


tage form can be supplied at 45 cents. 





CS518—"Littie flower girl” and C52I— 
“Flower plot” towels. Charming new and 
unusual designs in full-size 
stamped on finest white linen huckaback, 
18 x 33 inches. You will enjoy working 
these and simply love them on your 
towel rail. Price 60 cents or $1.10 per 
pair; cottons for working either 15 cents 


towels, 





or for the pair, 20 cents. 





Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing 

postal note or money order. If sending cheque kindly add fifteen cents for bank 

exchange. Articles from previous issues can always be supplied. Full directions for 
working are sent. Prices include postage. 
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a NEWa 


by Lotta Dempsey 


GIRL HAS THREE PULPITS 


Twenty - two - 
year - old Audrey 
Black, of Edmon- 
ton, rides 22 miles 
by horseback to 
preach a sermon 
every fortnight. 
She's in the Peace 
River country, fill- 
ing three pulpits, 
teaching Sunday 
School and organizing clubs among 
the farm women of her widespread 
charge while thousands of her fellow 
co-eds are off holidaying. 

Daughter of the Rev. A. E. Black, 
of Central United Church, Edmon- 
ton, she's the first girl to occupy a 
mission field in Alberta under the 
banner of the United Church. Taking 
her B. A. from the University of 
Alberta, she enrolled last year in the 
theological courses at St. Stephen's 
College. 

"Foreign missions? No. | feel there 
is work for women ministers right here 
in Canada,” she says. She found the 
women of her isolated district (Wes- 
ley Creek, her station, is eight miles 
west of Peace River town} discour- 
aged. So she’s been organizing read- 
ing groups and social affairs as well 
as church societies. 

She likes pioneering — but she says 
it's a grand thing to have a sense of 


LP 





humor. 


MOVIE STAR COMING HOME 
TO B. C. 


While Barbara 
Read's visiting 
her mother and 
dad at their Ker- 
risdale, Vancou- 
ver, home this 
summer, it's likely 
that three films 
in which — she's 
starred will be 
playing in Van- 
couver theatres. They're "The Road 
Back,” "Years Are So Long’ and 
"Three Smart Girls." That is, if her 
work in Hollywood allows her time off 
for the holiday she’s planning. Her 
dad is a contractor and used to live 
in Port Arthur, Ont., where 
was born. She went to live with an 
aunt in California when she was five 
and at twenty is a 
Hollywood. There w 
struggie in 
legitimate stage en route, she will t 
you, though. 

The John H. Read 
on Stephens Street, in the B. C. city 
that it will be pretty overwhelming to 
find the daughter they're so eager to 
see has turned into a great movie 
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stor. This will be Barbara's second 
visit back to Canada since she went 
to Hollywood. She's five feet five 


has curly brown hair and blue eyes, 
weighs 108 pounds, and likes to 
dance, swim and ride horseback. 
Pretty much like the average Can- 
adian girl, isn't she? 
e 
DON'T TELL ON YOUR 
CHILDREN 

It's fun telling people about the 
amusing things the children said. And 
you probably do it often. But are you 
positive they're out of earshot? Aside 
from the bad effect of hearing them- 
selves talked about, there may be 
more permanent damage. A mother 
told me the other day she didn't real- 
ize how close she had come to losing 
her daughter's confidence until the 
five-year-old said, ''I'd like to tell you 
the fairy story | made up, mummy 
but | can't." Pressed for explanation 
she admitted hesitantly, "When | tell 
you what | think inside, you tell other 
people and they laugh." 

They'll want to know you won't tell 
other people who laugh when they're 


sixteen. 


WOMEN DON'T UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 
Mary Van Kleeck agrees with 
Agnes Macphail that the greatest 
problem women have to face today 
is — themselves. | told her Canada's 
woman M.P. had told me that once, 
and she said, "Of course. And that's 
because the ‘working’ woman and the 
‘home’ woman won't try to under- 
stand each other." . 


She should know a lot about women 
and the world they work in. She was 
first director of the Federal Women's 
Bureau in the U. S. and today is 


Director of Industria! Studies for +he 


Russel Sage Foundation. She's 


vr 

f professional and in- 
4 
4 


conterring with 
dustrial workers in Canada. And she 
thinks that if the two groups of 


women don't get together soon and 
try to see eye to eye, they're likely to 
find themselves rial 
started from fifty y 


more so. 
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A MAGNET ON THE BEACH...SHE WAS A WASHOUT INDOORS! 


Well-known writer and commentator on society warns us: 
“Sometimes a person who is truly glamorous outdoors 
comes to social grief indoors Very often the cause is not 
lack of social graces or accomplishments, but personal 
carelessness.” Consider this wealthy widow’s plight. . . 



















EVERYONE | KNOW USES 






THE WIDOW G__ 







CERTAINLY HAS A ON THE BEACH. YES. ANYTHING BUT! LIFEBUOY, IT CONTAINS 
CORNER ON THE BUT SHE HAS A HARD FRANKLY SHE HAS —A_ SPECIAL PURIFYING 
MEN ON THIS TIME FINDING A "BO." AND DOESNT — INGREDIENT THATS NOT 
KNOW IT. SHE ISNT IN THE OTHER WELL- 
WISE ENOUGH TO KNOWN TOILET SOAPS 


SH-SH. HERE ‘SHE 
\ 1S. | THINK SHE 









PARTNER AT A DANCE 











IS SHE SUCH A USE LIFEBUOY 
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LATER. WOW THAT LIFEBUOYS 













REMEMBER, A LITTLE CARELESSNESS 




























MRS. 6__, HAVE A REGULAR HABIT / CAN KILL A LOT OF GLAMOUR 
YOU SEEN MY RIGHT HERE, MY ITS MY OWN FAULT FOR 
CAKE OF ‘. DEAR. | BORROWED YOUR WIDOW TIPPING HER OFF ABOUT 
UFEBUOY : iueeinaten ie Seeman ee ho GLAD gah a bit of advice really dainty women never forget . . . 
a They know freshness is even more vital to social success 
VERY FRANK 
er STUNT be See than beauty . . . An overwhelming percentage of them do 


COMMENTS. THANKS! 





oe ee SHOULDNT, BE 258 Bee bathe with Lifebuoy. In fact, more Canadian and American 
Z women—men and children, too—use it for the bath than any 
other soap. These facts were revealed when 11 leading maga- 
zines recently questioned 125,000 women. 

Lifebuoy is a real complexion aid, too . . . Helps make 
skins of all types—dry, oily and medium—smoother, more 
glamorous, healthier! Its puri- 
fying lather penetrates the very 
depths of your pores — but 
gently ... For the same puri- 
fying ingredient in the lather 
that helps stop ‘'B.O.” makes 
Lifebuoy over 20% milder 
than many so-called ‘‘beauty’’ SY 
and “baby soaps.” 
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SEE —THIS VERY MINUTE NO WONDER YOUR 
RINSO IS SOAKING MY KITCHEN 1S SO COOL. 
CLOTHES CLEAN. | WON'T | MUST USE RINSO TODAY 


HAVE TO SCRUB 


| DON'T KNOW HOW I'LL WHY DON’T YOU DO WHAT 
EVER FIND THE STRENGTH )\ 100? USE THE NEW 1937 
TO SCRUB AND BOIL MY RINSO. IT SOAKS 
CLOTHES IN THIS CLOTHES THE WH/TES —y 
WHITE EVER—AND se 
GETS COLOURS 


SIT DOWN —I'LL GET 
YOU A COOL DRINK 
14) 







| JUST DROPPED IN FOR 
A MOMENT, RUTH, TO { 
ESCAPE THE AWFUL 








OMEN, everywhere, say the New _ gives creamy suds—even in hardest water. , ppopuct oF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


RUTH IS RIGHT! THE NEW RINSO 
















\\ \\\ DOES AWAY WITH SCRUBBING AND 1937 Rinso gives 25 to 50% more It is recommended by the makers of 25 
\ BOILING COMPLETELY AND IT suds—more active, richer suds that soak famous washers. You'll like Rinso for ome 
\S gp! SOAKS CLOTHES AT LEAST out dirt in as little as 10 minutes. Yet these dishes and all cleaning. It gets rid of 







sturdy Rinso suds are so safe that you can — grease in a twinkle—and is as kind as ever 
soak your clothes in them overnight, if you to your hands. In the same familiar pack- 
wish, without the slighest danger. Rinso age. Most women buy the BIG box. } 


THE NEW 1937 RINSO IS NOW ON SALE AT ALL GROCERS 


5S SHADES WHITER THAN 
ORDINARY SOAPS 
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C520 — Gingham in the modern 
manner—to match your china. 
Stamped on fine white or French 
cream linen, to be worked in any 
two colors or two shades of one 
color. Please state colors desired. 
The 36-inch cloth and four servi- 
ettes are priced at $1.50; the 45- 
inch set is priced at $2. Cot- 
tons for working come to 25 cents. 





C518—"Little flower girl" and C52I— 
"Flower plot” towels. Charming new and 
unusual designs in full-size 
stamped on finest white linen huckaback, 
18 x 33 inches. You will enjoy working 
these and simply love them on your 
towel rail. Price 60 cents or $1.10 per 
pair; cottons for working either 15 cents 
or for the pair, 20 cents. 


towels, 





by MARIE Le CERF 


C514—"The King's Galleon''—a 
These wall 


really 
fascinating piece of work. 
panels are the very latest thing in decor- 
ative art needlework and make a most 
addition to 
living room, dining room or hall. Stamped 


charming and uncommon 
on heavy cream Irish linen, the work to be 
done in marine blue and rust. Cross stitch 
and back stitch, or single stitch are used. 
The loops are made of the ‘blue 6-strand 
Size, finished, 16 x 20 inches: 
price, including cottons for working, back- 
ing and rod $1.45. 
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C203 — Honeymoon cottage cosy. A 
charming ornament for your tea 
wagon or table, and so very service- 
able, for it is as easily laundered as a 
handkerchief. The work is very simple 
— all in natural colors. Stamped on 
white, cream, yellow or green linen— 
full size—it is priced at 55 cents; cot- 
tons for working, 20 cents, and a cot- 
tage form can be supplied at 45 cents. 








Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing 

postal note or money order. If sending cheque kindly add fifteen cents for bank 

exchange. Articles from previous issues can always be supplied. Full directions for 
working are sent. Prices include postage. 
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GIRL HAS THREE PULPITS 


Twenty - two - 
year-old Audrey 
Black, of Edmon- 


by horseback to 
preach a sermon 
every fortnight. 
She's in the Peace 
River country, fill- 
ing three pulpits, 
teaching Sunday 
School and organizing clubs among 
the farm women of her widespread 
charge while thousands of her fellow 
co-eds are off holidaying. 

Daughter of the Rev. A. E. Black, 
of Central United Church, Edmon- 
ton, she's the first girl to occupy a 
mission field in Alberta under the 
banner of the United Church. Taking 
her B. A. from the University of 
Alberta, she enrolled last year in the 
theological courses at St. Stephen's 
College. 

"Foreign missions? No. | feel there 
is work for women ministers right here 
in Canada,” she says. She found the 
women of her isolated district (Wes- 
ley Creek, her station, is eight miles 
west of Peace River town) discour- 
aged. So she's been organizing read- 
ing groups and social affairs as well 
as church societies. 

She likes pioneering — but she says 
it's a grand thing to have a sense of 
humor. 
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MOVIE STAR COMING HOME 
TO B. C. 


While Barbara 
Read's visiting 
her mother and 
dad at their Ker- 
risdale, Wancou- 
ver, home this 
summer, it's likely 
that three films 
in which — she's 
starred will be 
playing in Van- 
couver theatres. They're "The Road 
Back,"" "Years Are So Long" and 
"Three Smart Girls."" That is, if her 
work in Hollywood allows her time off 
for the holiday she's planning. Her 
dad is a contractor and used to live 
in Port Arthur, Ont., where ‘'Barbs"’ 
was born. She went to live with an 
aunt in California when she was five, 
and at twenty is a top-ranker in 
Hollywood. There was plenty of 
struggle in the movies and on the 
legitimate stage en route, she will tell 
you, though. 

The John H. Reads live so quietly 
on Stephens Street, in the B. C. city, 
that it will be pretty overwhelming to 
find the daughter they're so eager to 
see has turned into a great movie 
star. This will be Barbara's second 
visit back to Canada since she went 
to Hollywood. She's five feet five, 











has curly brown hair and blue eyes, 
weighs 108 pounds, and likes to 
dance, swim and ride _ horseback, 
Pretty much like the average Can. 
adian girl, isn't she? 
fe 
DON'T TELL ON YOUR 
CHILDREN 


It's fun telling people about the 
amusing things the children said. And 
you probably do it often. But are you 
positive they're out of earshot? Aside 
from the bad effect of hearing them- 
selves talked about, there may be 
more permanent damage. A mother 
told me the other day she didn't real- 
ize how close she had come to losing 
her daughter's confidence until the 
five-year-old said, ''I'd like to tell you 
the fairy story | made up, mummy, 
but | can't."’ Pressed for explanation 
she admitted hesitantly, "When | tell 
you what | think inside, you tell other 
people and they laugh." 

They'll want to know you won't tell 
other people who laugh when they're 


sixteen. 
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WOMEN DON'T UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 


Mary Van Kleeck agrees with 
Agnes Macphail that the greatest 
problem women have to face today 
is — themselves. | told her Canada's 
woman M.P. had told me that once, 
and she said, ‘'Of course. And that's 
because the ‘working’ woman and the 
‘home’ woman won't try to under- 
stand each other." 

She should know a lot about women 
and the world they work in. She was 
first director of the Federal Women's 
Bureau in the U. S. and today is 
Director of Industrial Studies for the 
Russel Sage Foundation. She's been 
conferring with professional and in- 
dustrial workers in Canada. And she 
thinks that if the two groups of 
women don't get together soon and 
try to see eye to eye, they're likely to 
find aecankess right back where they 
started from fifty years ago. Only 
more so, 

"The woman at home makes her 
mistake in thinking women workers 
are robbing her husband of a job or 
good salary. Of course that's ridicu- 
lous. It's the business and depression 
cycle that does that. The woman at 
the office thinks the home woman has 
lost all interest in the world outside. 
And the way the married woman can 
show she hasn't is by keeping her ties 
with the kind of work she used to do. 
All women should work for security in 
industry and social life. Then they'd 
be alk doing something." 

That's the way she put it. And she 
thinks the married woman who has a 
job is really establishing the right of 
women to work because they're ful- 
filling themselves as women and as 
citizens as well. 
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WASHDAY 


IN A WESTINGHOUSE 


No Woman Need Spend Another Day 
in the Shadow of the Washtub 


S; T’S so easy to put an end to “washday 
nerves” . . . to hours spent over steaming 
tubs . . . to the dreaded “Blue Mondays” of 
the past. 


Leave yourself free to devote more time to 
your home and family . . . to social and ,cul- 
tural activities . . . to needed recreation. 


Why sacrifice health, youth, and appearance, 
to a job that the Westinghouse Washer will 
do for only a few cents a week? 
A Westinghouse Washer 
in your home is true 
economy! Its exclusive 
“Cushioned Action” 
washes clothes cleaner, 


Send 10c to Anna May Cornell for 
The “Housewife’s Guide.” Invaluable 
information on buying clothing and 
linens; removing stains and laundering. 


in less time, with less wear. Its precision 
construction makes it a long-life investment.* 


Only in Westinghc.se can you secure the 
combined advantages of “Cushioned Ac- 
tion”; Million-dollar Mechanism that never 
needs oiling; Sentinel Safety Switch that 
eliminates fuse-plugs; Automatic Timing 
that leaves you free for other pursuits. 


Your Westinghouse dealer has a wide selec- 
tion of models, with 
prices as low as $79.50 
(slightly higher in West 
and Maritimes). Ask for 


a demonstration. 
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*A Westinghouse Washer has already been 


running for the equivalent of sixty years of 


normal use... 


. and is still running perfectly! 
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